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PREFACE. 
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THE present volume is a further instalment of a number 
of Essays which have accumulated in a rather leisurely 
way since the publication of the first series of Studia 
Biblica in 1885. It is hoped that a third volume may 
follow shortly. It will be seen that, as in the first series, 
the Essays are not all of the same character. Some are a 
survey of work already done; others break more ore less 
new ground. If some of the points discussed appear 
minute and technical, this will not, we think, need any 
justification to those who are accustomed to historical 
inquiry. It is just these minuter points which often 
furnish the clue for wider investigations, and so either 
change the face of familiar history or enable us to pene- 
trate into regions hitherto unexplored. Neither do we 
feel much called upon to justify the attaching to some of 
the Essays both in this and the coming volume of a 
perhaps unusual number of Appendices and notes not 
always by the same hand as the Essay to which they 
belong. We hope that they will be taken as evidence 
(1) of a desire to keep pace with the ever-growing body 
of knowledge, and (2) of the spirit of co-operation in which 
the work has been done. In view of this spirit and of the 
increasing number of students who are turning their at- 
tention seriously to Theology, it is not likely that there 
would be any dearth of materials for future volumes if the 
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reception given to those which are now appearing should 
be such as to encourage the continuance of the series. Our 
hearty thanks are due to the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press for their willingness to undertake a publication 
which has but little prospect of being remunerative, how- 
ever much it may serve to stimulate and promote the 
studies with which it is connected. 

A slight addition has been made to the title of the 
series, s0 as to cover more accurately a rather miscella- 
neous collection of subjects. The fifth of these is part 
of a prize essay, read according to custom in the Divinity 
School; the last essay was read to a diocesan society at 
Salisbury, and the appendix to it before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society ; the remainder were read in the manner 
described in the preface to the preceding volume. Many 
other papers have been read which have been either 
published in periodicals or incorporated in larger works. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. C. H. Turner for help in the 
final correction of the proofs. 

S. R. DRIVER. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
W. SANDAY. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP AND THE TITLES OF 
THE PSALMS ACCORDING TO EARLY 
JEWISH AUTHORITIES. 


_ [Ap. NEvsaveEr. | 


WHuatTEVER dates may be assigned to the various books of 
the Old Testament, there can be no doubt that the narrative 
parts of it contain many old reminiscences, and if so, we may 
take it for granted that the Hebrews from the earliest time 
of their settlement in the promised land made use of musical 
instruments, and consequently of some kind of singing. We 
‘do not intend to lay great stress upon the passage! in which 
a writer seeks to trace the invention of musical instruments 
to Tubal-Cain. But music was generally used in cases of 
rejoicing, private as well as public. Isaiah exclaimed?: ‘And 
the harp and the lute, the tabret and the pipe, and wine are 
in their feasts;’ and in another passage we read*®; ‘The 
mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endeth, 
the joy of the harp ceaseth.’ An earlier prophet says*: ‘that 
sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; that devise for 
themselves instruments of music, like David.’ Here we see 
that the early prophet of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes 
ascribes to David® the highest perfection in using musical 
instruments; this statement probably gave rise to the idea 
that the great king was the unlimited author of the Psalms. 
One of the great losses with the destruction of the first 
Temple is said to be, that ‘the elders have ceased from the 

1 Gen. iv. 21. 2 Is. v. 12. 3 Ig. xxiv. 8. * Amos vi. 5. 


5 Unless the name has here some mythological reference, e.g. Dod. 
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gate. The young men from their music’ On the other 
hand, one of the delights of the author of Ecclesiastes (a work 
without doubt written after the return from the captivity) was, 
as he says”: ‘I gat me men singers and women singers. Of 
course the use of musical instruments was not confined to the 
Hebrews only. It is mentioned by a prophet, writing during 
the exile, in connection with the Babylonians, when he says of 
their proud king? : ‘Thy pomp is brought down to hell, and 
the noise of thy viols.’ In the book of Daniel* also musical 
instruments are mentioned on the occasion of public per- 
formances in Babylon: ‘To you it is commanded, O peoples, 
nations, and languages, that at what time ye hear the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music, ye will fall down and worship the golden 
image. For public occasions with the Hebrews, we may 
refer to the consecration of Solomon as the successor of David, 
where it is said®: ‘And all the people came up after him, and 
the people piped with pipes, and rejoiced with great joy.’ 
And when Jehoshaphat returned from a successful war against 
the Moabites and the Ammonites, we find, at least in the 
Chronicles, the following statement®: ‘And they came to 
Jerusalem with psalteries and harps and trumpets unto the 
house of the Lord.’ The prophets recited their visions under 
the influence of music’, and this art was also employed to 
cure depression of spirit®. It would seem that in the earliest 
period the performances of music, together with dances, were 
given mostly by women, such as was the case with Miryam, 
the daughter of Jephthah?®, and the women who came to 
greet David'!. The same was the case.in Phoenicia ??, as well 
as in Greece and Italy!’. Perhaps the earliest prophecies were 
spoken by women, as might be concluded from the names of 


1 Lam. v. 14. 2 Ecel. ii. 8. 8 Isaiah xiv. 11. 
* Dan. iii. 5, 15. 5 1 Kings i. 40. 6 2 Chron. xx. 28. 

7 1 Sam. x. 5; 2 Kings iii. 15. ® 1 Sam. xvi. 16. 
® Exod. xv. 20. 10 Judg. xi. 34. 11 1 Sam. xviii. 6. 


12 Tsaiah xxiii. 16. 
18 Winer, Bibl. Realwodrterbuch, art. ‘ Musik.’ 
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Miryam, of Deborah, and in later times of Huldah, whose 
influence must have been great, even at the time when the 
new book of the Law was found}. 

Whether musical instruments were employed in the service 
of the first Temple, we have no authentic evidence. The 
chronicler? informs us that David introduced a regular service 
in the Temple, in which the various classes of the Levites 
took part with different instruments at the occasion of the 
various sacrifices®, But the statements of the author of Chro- 
nicles, writing about 300 B.c., are scarcely an authority for 
the period earlier than that of the Temple built by Zerubbabel. 
However, with the spirit of conservatism amongst the Jews, 
it would not be too hazardous to suppose that the service 
of the Temple of Zerubbabel was in a certain respect modelled 
on that used in the Temple of Solomon. If it were certain 
that the word ‘song’ (1), in the words of the 137th Psalm, 
‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion,’ means a Psalm, which is 
possible and even probable, since many of the Psalms are 
headed by the word ‘song, one might conclude that the 
captives were required to sing, accompanied with the harp, 
one of the Psalms used in the Temple of Zion. To speak 
with certainty concerning the liturgies in the Temple, it can 
only be said that Talmudic traditions mention a number of 
Psalms which were recited during the service of the Herodian 
Temple. It is true that these traditions were collected after 
the destruction of this Temple, nevertheless a great part of 
them were preserved orally from doctors who witnessed the 
service of the Temple ; moreover, these traditions contain also 
information concerning other parts of the Temple service 
besides the use of the Psalms, information which agrees 
with the data of Josephus, who wrote as an eye-witness, and 
therefore the Talmudic traditions may be taken as authentic. 
Adding to these arguments the conservatism proper to the 


1 2 Kings xxii. 14; Cheyne, Jeremiah, his Life and Times, p. 52. 
? 1 Chron, xvi. 4; xxv. I. 
3 2 Chron. v.12; vii, 6; xxix. 25; xxx. 31; Xxxv. 15. 
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Jewish nation, one may conclude that in the pre-Herodian 
Temple Psalms were already sung with an accompaniment of 
music, Josephus indeed speaks? of the Levite tpuvwdol, 
and according to the Talmud the singing of the Levites 
formed a vital part of the various services. Thus it is said 
in the Mishnah®: ‘The moment they gave to the priest the 
wine of outpouring, the Segan* stood in the corner (near the 
priest) with two flags in his hands; two priests, standing near 
the table where the fat was lying, with two silver trumpets 
in their hands, were blowing a loud alarm with the trum- 
pets®. They then drew near to Ben Arza®, one on each side. 
When the priest bowed down to pour out the wine, the Segan 
gave a sign with the flags, Ben Arza beat with the cymbal, 
and the Levites recited the song. When they came to the 
end of the song (Psalm) the priests blew the trumpet, and 
the people fell upon their faces. This was done for each 
pause during the service of the daily sacrifice.’ The next 
Mishnah enumerates the Psalms used during the week in 
the Temple, viz. Sundays, Ps. xxiv; Mondays, xlviii; Tues- 
days, lxxxii; Wednesdays, xciv; Thursdays, lxxxi; Fridays, 
xclil; and on the Sabbath, xcii. Indeed the Greek trans- 
lation of the Psalms has in the superscriptions most of these 
indications of the days’; the Hebrew text has only the one 
for the Sabbath, viz. Ps, xcii. Whether the other superscriptions 
were omitted purposely, as Dr. Graetz thinks®, or whether the 
omissions are the work of a careless copyist, must be left an 
open question. We believe the last to be the case, for no 
reason whatever can be given for an intentional omission, 
unless we accept an hypothesis which will be found later on®. 
In another Mishnah’® it is said on the occasion of the feast of 


1 Graetz, Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen (1882), p. 53. 

2 Ant. xx. ix. 6. $ Thamid vii. 3. 

‘ The locum tenens. 

5 T.e. various tunes of the trumpets. 

® One of the most skilful musicians. 

* Viz. 48 (47); 94 (93)5 93 (92) 91 (90). * Loc. cit. (note 1), p. 89. 
® See p. 5. © Sukkah v. 4. 
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Waterpouring!: ‘The pious and men of good deeds? were 
dancing before the spectators, holding torches in their 
hands and reciting songs and praises. The Levites, with 
harps, xabla, cymbals, trumpets, and other instruments, were 
without number on the fifteen steps which lead from the hall 
of Israel to the hall of the women, reciting songs.’ Again, for 
the service of the Paschal lamb, it is said in the Mishnah? 
that ‘ batches of men one after another followed with their 
sacrifice, and before going out they recited the Hal/e/ Psalms 
(exiii to exvii). In another Mishnah* the minimum and 
maximum of the sounds of trumpets and of instruments 
used for the service of the sacrifices are given. Similar 
instructions are given in other Mishnahs®. Single Psalms 
were. used on new-moon days®, on the feast of Dedication’, 
and even for the occasion when Jerusalem was enlarged ®. 
One might have expected to find superscriptions mentioning 
these various occasions, but they were probably omitted be- 
cause all the Levites knew the Psalms which were used ; 
however, in some copies they may have stood for teaching 
purposes, and such a copy the Greek translators may have 
had before them in a foreign country, where the service was 
not so well known as in Palestine, and more especially in 
Jerusalem. Unfortunately our Massoretic text is made from 
copies which had not all superscriptions, as far as I can judge 
from the earliest Jewish translators and commentators. 

Other headings have reference undoubtedly to instruments 
used for accompanying the singers, many of which are difficult 
to explain. A certain number of headings give a kind of 
historical introduction to show on what occasion the Psalms 
in question were composed. Such are Psalms iii, vii(?), xviii, 

1 John vii. 37. 2 The meaning of the words Mwy *w)n is not certain. 

3 Pesahim v. 7. * Erakhin ii. 3. 

5 Rosh hash-Shanah iv. 1, 9. 

6 B. T. Sukkah, fol. 54b. Pass. civ and cv according to Masekheth Sopherim 


xvii. 11 (Dr. J. Miiller’s note, 40, p. 247). 
* Ps, xxxi according to Mas. Sopherim xviii. 2, which is most likely meant 


by the heading of this Psalm. 


® Graetz, Psalmen etc., p. 60. 
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xli, lii, lvi, lvii, lix, lx, lxiti, and exlii. How far back the 
headings date it is not our object to investigate here. They 
are certainly added by the compiler, and before the Greek 
translation, which is much later than that of the Pentateuch. 
These translators, however, were not then acquainted with the 
exact meaning of them. 

But before proceeding to the exposition of the titles, as 
given by Rabbinical and Karaitical authors, it will perhaps be 
worth while to state their opinion concerning the authorship 
of the Psalms. 

We possess no early Midrash on the Psalms; the Midrash 
Tilim is the earliest, of the end of the tenth century!, and 
even there we find nothing concerning the authorship of the 
book of the Psalms, The earliest passage concerning it 1s the 
famous one in the Babylonian Talmud?, relating to the order 
of the Old Testament and to the authors of the various books. 
Here it is said that David wrote Tilim with the help? of ten 
elders, viz. Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, 
Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. On the 
question made why Ethan is not mentioned, Rab (who lived 
in the third century) replied that Ethan was identical with 
Abraham ; this is explained by Agadical analogy. Another 
question was asked to the effect that Moses and Heman are 
identical according to the Agadah ; Rab, however, stated the 
contrary. 

In the Midrash on the Canticles* we find the following 
statement: ‘Ten men said the Psalms, viz. Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Solomo, to these five all agree. For the other 
five, Rab says, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, the three sons 
of Korah (who make one author), and Ezra. R. Johanan 
said, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (who make one), the 


1 Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 266 sqq. A new critical edition 
is expected from the skilful hand of Herr S. Buber. 

2 Baba Bathra, fol. 14 b. 

8 The exact meaning of °1° 5y is not certain here. See below, p. 28. 

* iv. 4. Belongs probably to the end of the ninth century. Zunz, G. V. 
(note 1), p. 64. 
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three sons of Korah, and Ezra. Elsewhere we find the opinion 
of Rab attributed to Johanan and vice versa!, which is of no 
importance for our purpose. R. Hoona, in the name of R. 
Aha, speaks as follows: ‘ Although ten men said Tilim, they 
were not reported in their names, but only in David's name. 
This resembles the case of a band of singers who intended to 
address hymns to a king, and to whom the king answered, 
“You are all sweet, all pious men, all worthy to sing hymns 
before me, but this man will sing them for you, because his 
voice is so sweet.” Thus, when these ten pious men sought 
to recite Tilim, God said, “ You are sweet, pious, and worthy 
to say hymns before me, but David will recite them for you 
all, for his voice is sweeter, as it is said, And the sweet 
psalmist of Israel.” ’ 

Concerning the postscript of Psalm lxxii, ‘The prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended,’ R. Meir (who lived in the 
second century) says®: ‘ All songs and praises found in the 
book of Tilim were said by David, as it is written, “Then 
ended the prayers of David.” Do not read 9D “ended,” but 
‘N-SS 4 “all these” are the prayers of David.’ 

That David said some Psalms, or all of them, by the Holy 
Spirit, is not distinctly stated in the Talmudic literature, so 
far as we know, but it may be taken as implied in the con- 
tinuation of the passage just mentioned, which is as follows?®: 
‘R. Eliezer (who lived at the end of the first century) said, 
David said all the Psalms on his own account; R. Joshuah 
said, on the account of the congregation ; the wise men, i.e. 
the majority of the school, made a compromise, saying, some of 
them are said on account of himself, and others on account of 
the congregation, viz. those Psalms in which the singular 
form is employed David said on account of himself, and 
where the plural form is to be found he said on account of 


1 See the Commentary with the title of Mathnoth Kehunah. 

7 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. § B. T. Pesahim, fol. 117 4. 
* Perhaps 15x, the disappearing in the pronunciation. 

5 B. T. Pesahim, fol. 117 a. 
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the congregation; when the words Mm¥) and /u) occur, the 
Psalm refers to the future ; 5*s~m means recited by an inter- 
preter; w1r0 175 means that the Holy Spirit was resting: 
upon him when he said the song; 5 "1m means that 
David first said the Psalm and then the Holy Spirit rested 
upon him!’ The Holy Spirit is explained by the word axaw. 
The gospels also imply the belief that the 110th Psalm was 
said by David in the Holy Spirit?. We shall find that 
medieval Jewish commentators in agreement with the rabbis 
attribute the Psalms to David speaking under the influence 
of the Holy Spint. 

For completeness sake we shall just state that in the 
same Talmudic passage ten classes of Psalms are spoken 
of. They are introduced, it is there said, with ten ex- 
pressions, my), pi, Sep, “wor, Ww, wr, Adan, ndnn, ANN, 
and m™95n. This last is the most important, because these 
Psalms contain both song and prose. Let us state at once 
that no real help is to be derived in the interpretations 
of the titles of the Psalms from Talmudic and Midrashic 
sources; these contain nothing but Agadic or legendary 
explanations, which are quite arbitrary, and we shall see the 
same method followed in the Syriac translation® of the 
Psalms. The Talmudic doctors were not exegetes in a strict 
sense. They torture a scripture text for casuistical deduc- 
tions, but they are much more reckless and unphilological 
in their Agadic expositions, which may be compared to a 
kind of sermon. One of the completest collections of their 
interpretation of the Psalms in general is the Yalgoot of 
Makhir ben Abba Mari, probably of the fourteenth century, 
which embodies all the sayings of the two Talmuds and 
the Midrashim concerning the Psalms. It exists in a 


1 With later commentators the order of these two words makes no difference. 
See, for instance, Yephet to Ps, lxxxviii and Ibn Ezra to Ps. xlviii. 

2 Matt. xxii. 43, where the words 7@ ‘Ayiw are omitted but found in 
Mark xii. 36. In Luke xx. 42, as well as in Acts ii. 34, the Holy Spirit does 
not occur at all, Was it because it was a pure Judaic belief ? 

3 See p. 9. 
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unique MS. in the Bodleian Library ', and deserves to be 
published. 

The earliest sources for our object are the Greek trans- 
lations of the LXX, of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
which we include for completeness sake, and because they 
must. be counted as Jewish documents”, The Syriac version, 
called Peshitto, made probably as early as the end of the 
second century (in the fourth century it is already con- 
sidered as canonical), although made with the help of a 
Jew from the Hebrew text, and therefore for critical pur- 
poses important, has no value for the superscriptions, which 
are arbitrary. These are twofold, partly historical, partly 
exegetical, and are most likely, as Professors Nestle ® 
and Baethgen* have shown convincingly, by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who, accepting some from Eusebius and Origen, 
made many additions of his own. In fact, Dr. Isaac Prager ®, 
who aimed to show, by the analogy of Agadic passages with 
the contents of the Syriac, that they are of Jewish origin, is 
evidently wrong. For, as Professor Nestle rightly says, the 
Agadic passages have no kind of superscription; to which 
it may be added that the Pirge de R. Eliezer, the Midrash 
Tilim, the Yalgoot, and even the Thanhuma, on which Dr. 
Prager bases his arguments, are of a later date than Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and if there has been borrowing on either side, 
it will be the Midrash that has borrowed and not Theodore. 
The Itala and the Vulgate, although made by Christians, 
may be considered, by the help derived from Jews, as be- 
longing to Jewish interpretation, and are therefore given 
here. The Aramaic Targum is paraphrastic like Jonathan, 
and made probably by a Jew who had some knowledge of 


1 No. 167 of the catalogue of 1886. On Makhir’s Yalqoot on other Biblical 
books, see Revue dee Etudes J: uives, t. xiv, p. 95 8qq. 

3 These are given according to Field’s excellent edition of the Hexapla. 

8 Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1876, col. 283. 

* Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Stade), 1885, p. 66 sqq. 

5 De veteris Testamenti versione syriaca quam Peschittho vocant, part I, 


Goettingae, 1875, pp. 52-56. 
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Greek! in the fourth century. It is certainly not based upon 
a Syriac translation as the Targum of Proverbs is. Samuel 
ben Meir (twelfth century)? erroneously attributes the 
Targums on the Hagiographa to R. Joseph (died 325 A. D.). 
Anyhow the Targum on the Psalms represents Jewish in- 
terpretation, and we give it with an English translation. 
Between this Targum and the commentary of R. Saadyah 3 
Gaon (died 940) there is a blank. That there were earlier 
commentaries than Saadyah’s may be seen from his con- 
temporary Karaitic author, Salmon son of Yeroham, who 
gives interpretations of predecessors besides Saadyah, but 
without mentioning their names*, So does Yepheth 5. No 
doubt many quotations in these authors may be taken from 
lexicons®. But Abraham ibn Ezra quotes opinions of 
Jeshuah ’, who is earlier, if not much earlier, than Saadyah ®. 
Indeed with the Karaites exegesis in its strict sense begins, 
and we know that Benjamin of Nehawend (beginning of 
the ninth century) wrote commentaries on Biblical books °, 
but they are all lost at present. Thus we must take as 
the earliest commentary we possess that of Saadyah, of 
which we give the translation of the titles according to 
the MS. in the Bodleian Library. It seems that there 
were two editions of this commentary, a shorter and a longer, 
or a first and a second !!, of which the Bodleian MS. con- 
tains the shorter, to judge from the Munich MS., which 
comprises two prefaces, a longer and a shorter, as well as 
a longer commentary on the first three Psalms !%. The shorter 
has nothing on the titles or authorship of the Psalms; 
this is to be found in the longer preface, of which we give 


1 He has p17p for God, Kupios, Ps. iii. 3 Zunz, G. V., p. 65. 
® Strictly S’‘adyah, See Catal. Oxf., No. 1438. * See p. 39. 
5 See p. 40. * See p. 34. 7 Ps. Ixxxviii. See p. 54. 
® See Aus. der Pet. Bibl., p. 7. ® Ibidem, p. 6. 


10 Catal. Oxf., No. 104. 

1 See Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Inbrary, No. 28. 

12 See Dr. J. Cohn’s essay with the title of Saadia’s Etnleitung zu seinem 
Psalmencommentar in the Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
Vili, pp. I-19 and 61-91. 
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a translation according to the Munich MS.’ That this 
preface is indeed by Saadyah has not only been proved 
from the agreement with his philosophic-theological book ?, 
but his Karaitic contemporary Salmon actually quotes a 
passage agreeing with it, and refutes Saadyah’s opinion con- 
tained in it 3. 

After having remarked that God leads man to perfection 
by five forms of speech, viz. by similitude, question, nar- 
ration, commandment and prohibition, humble request and 
prayer, and that all these forms are contained in the Psalms, 
Saadyah says that David prepared the building of the Temple 
by his son, and began by entrusting the Levites with a per- 
manent charge for the speedy continuation of the building. 
This is what is meant by the word myx (1 Chron. xxiii. 
4), and also by own (1 Chron. ix. 33). At that time 
God revealed to him this book, which we call the book of 
praise, because it contains special songs, to be executed by 
special men, in a fixed place, accompanied by special in- 
struments and with fixed melodies, as I shall explain with 
the aid of God. This revelation was made to David, the 
father of the kings and a prophet, in consequence of his 
great merit, as it 1s said *, ‘I have found David my servant ; 
with my holy oil have I anointed him,’ to the end of the 
chapter. The divine inspiration of David began thus at 
the time of his anointing, as it is said®, ‘And the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon David from that day forward.’ This 
explains why so many of the titles of the Psalms refer to 
the period of his election as king, partly before he began 
to reign, and partly after that event. Thus as the wanderings 
of the Israelites are fully described® with all their vicissitudes, 
in order to show how the Almighty bestows help on the 


1 A copy of this preface was put at our disposal by Dr. J. Cohn, for which 
we express to him our best thanks. For the collation of the text with the 
MS. we are indebted to Dr. J. Perles. 

2 See Dr. S. H. Margulies’ essay, Saadia Al-Fajami’s Arabische Psalmen- 
dibersetzung (Breslau, 1884), p. i. 

3 See p. 18. * Ps, lxxxix. 21 (20). 5 1 Sam. xvi. 13. 

6 Num. xxxiii to end. 
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one side, and punishes on the other, so in the Psalms all 
this is written down to be read always and everywhere for 
the benefit of mankind. 

‘As to the use of the Psalms in the service of the Temple, 
we can put these in five classes, which may refer to the 
whole book as well as to parts of it. But at all events 
a divine voice revealed the whole book to David, and in 
accordance with that they are called by every one “the songs 
of David.” So it is said!, “to praise axd to give thanks, 
according to the commandment of David the man of God, 
ward over against ward,” and in another passage ? it is said, 
“to thank the Lord, because his mercy endureth for ever, 
with the Psalms of David in the hand.” And it is moreover 
expressly said *, “for so had David the man of God com- 
manded.” Some are of opinion that others besides David, 
for instance, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and Ethan, also re- 
ceived revelations of the contents of Psalms, or wrote Psalms 
themselves. But this can scarcely be the case, for many 
of the titles of the Psalms have two names, for instance, 
xxxix, lxxvu, Ixxxviii, but God does not usually charge two 
prophets with one and the same message, except in the case 
of Moses and Aaron, for the Lord spake with Moses face 
to face 4, and Moses is in the position of an angel who hears 
the words of God and communicates them to the prophet. 
Thus the connection of the name of Jeduthun with that 
of David in some of the titles implies that David com- 
municated the revelation to him, and he had the supervision 
of the singing. The same is the case with other names 
in the titles. “'To Moses®” means that the singing was 
entrusted to the children of Moses, who were at the king's 
court, and “to Solomon ®” means that events which happened 
under Solomon were revealed to David.’ 

‘According to the above-given exposition of the book, it is 
called “ Book of Praise-songs,” because the Levites made use 


1 Neh. xii. 24. 2 2 Chron. vii. 6. 3 2 Chron. viii. 14. 
‘ Exod. xxxiii. 11. 5 Ps, xc. © Ps. Ixxii. 
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of them for the Temple service, with the following five 
arrangements :— 

‘1st. Each Psalm was sung in the Temple by a certain ward 
of the Levites exclusively, but others could simply read it. 
Such are Asaph and his companions, Heman, Jeduthun, the 
sons of Korah and Moses, Ben?, and the descendants of Obed 
Edom, who are meant by the word nnn 3, 

‘and. Certain Psalms had to be recited with a particular 
melody, which is mentioned in the superscriptions. Thus the 
word n3'32* means one melody, and n1225 for Psalms which 
were recited in various melodies. mbyon w® means with a 
loud voice (comp. 1 Chron. xv. 22, and the word nby in 1 Sam. 
v. 12 and Jerem. xiv. 2). Others which have in the super- 
scription the word mn>y7 are sung with a deep and sweet 
melody (comp. 2 Kings ii. 15), requiring a skilful singer. 
The Psalms headed “to Asaph, Ethan, and Heman’’ were 
accompanied by a cymbal (comp. 1 Chron. xvi. 5 and xv. 19). 
Those Psalms headed ndnp by® are accompanied by a drum 
(comp. bin), whilst those with }25 and nioby® are accompanied 
by a lyre (comp. 1 Chron. xv. 20). An elegiacal style of 
recitation is intended by the heading of mown Sy}, and 
those which were recited by the family of Obed Edom. And 
in this case they were accompanied by a harp (comp. 1 Chron. 
xv. 21). Possibly other melodies and instruments were used 
for the recitation of Psalms, which are not distinctly men- 
tioned. Anyhow, when a musical instrument is mentioned 
for a Psalm no other could be substituted for it. At all events, 
music and song were employed only in the service in the 
Temple, not in the case of Psalm-reading at home or in the 
synagogues, 

‘4th 11, Certain Psalms or verses were reserved for particular 


1 We do not translate literally. 2 Ps. ix. 1. ° Pa. viii. 1. 
* Ps. lxi. 1, 5 Ps. iv. I. 6 Pss. cxx—cxxxiv. 7 Ps, ix, 1. 
® Ps. lili. 1. 9 Ps, ix. I. 10 Pg. vi. I. 


4 No. 3, which should contain the manner of reciting the Psalms, is 
not in the MS. Possibly No. 2 implies a third class. See Dr. Cohn’s article 
(above, p. 10, note 12), p. 66. 
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occasions. Some were recited at the morning sacrifice, others 
at that of the evening (comp. 1 Chron. xvi. 37). Psalm xcii is 
fixed for the sabbath and Ps. c for festival days!. From the 
contexts of some Psalms it would be possible to discover 
the occasions of their recitation, but they are not distinctly 
stated. 

‘5th. Certain Psalms were sung only at fixed places, viz. 
at the four cardinal points, the Levites being divided into 
twenty-four sections, six of which were for each cardinal point 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxvi. 14-17). The regular use of the Psalms 
was confined to the Temple of Jerusalem, and accompanied by 
melodies (comp. Isaiah xxxvili. 20). The exiles therefore, 
when asked to sing some of the praise-songs, saying, “ Sing 
us one of the songs of Zion,” refused by saying, “ How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?’’ As to the reading 
of the book of the Psalms, it may be done entirely with the 
firm conviction and the certain belief that they were designed 
to advance the salvation and the welfare of men. For if the 
book be in the first instance a book of praise-songs, its final 
aim will be to promote the commandments, as I have already 
said”, . . . Whoever reads this book may firmly believe 
that its whole contents, in whatever way expressed, consist 
of an announcement of God, by whom the book was re- 
vealed .... 

‘I have to speak here about the sequence of the Psalms, 
which are not. strictly in historical order. We find Psalm 11 
headed, “ when he fled from Absalom his son; ” li, “when 
Nathan the prophet came unto him, after he had gone in to 
Bath-sheba ;” lii, “when Doeg the Edomite came and told 
Saul, and said unto him, David is come to the house of 
Ahimelech ;” liv, “ when the Ziphim came and said to Saul, 
Doth not David hide himself with us?” From the book of 
Samuel it is, however, evident that the incident of Doeg 
comes first, then follows that of the Ziphim, then that of the 
desert of Judah and the Philistines in Gath, whilst that of 


1 See above, p. 5. 3 The text is interrupted at this point. 
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Nathan and Absalom happened last. Consequently the 
Psalms are not arranged according to historical tradition. 
I have said that certain Psalms were sung in certain places, 
east, west, south, and north, in the Temple; it is therefore 
possible that the Psalms as we have them are arranged 
according to this local service. Another solution may be that, 
as I have said, certain Psalms were fixed for the sabbath, 
others for the feast days and new-moon days, perhaps also 
varying for each month itself, they may then be arranged 
according to the order of these days. Perhaps they are 
arranged according to the six sections of the Levites, each of 
which had other Psalms to sing, or to the classes of singers, 
the sons of Korah, Asaph, etc. Thus the Psalms which are 
not provided with a superscription may refer likewise to a 
section of the Levites. The definite solution of the order of 
the Psalms remains therefore an open question.’ 

The following is the full text of the substance given above, 
pp. 12 to 141 (MS. Munich, Hebr. 122 ff. 7 4 to 9 a) :— 
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1 We give the Arabic in the form which Saadyah most likely used in his 
writing. 
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5 MS. xna. ® MS. DoD dR. 7 MS. 19338. § MS. pain. 
* See p. 13, note II, 
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We see that Saadyah believes all the Psalms to be by 
David, who handed them over to Asaph and other Levites ; 


1 MS. niond. *MS.ax2. * MS.mvdip, * legible in the MS. 
VOL. II, Cc 
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and the titles, when not stating some historical fact or the 
time for singing the Psalm, refer to instruments. Next 
comes his Karaitic contemporary, Salmon ben Yeroham!, 
whose Arabic commentary on the Psalms is to be found in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg*. We shall find the 
Karaites referring the contents of the Psalms mostly to the 
present exile; in general they are much less clear in their 
style and meaning than the Rabbanites. Salmon believes 
that David is not the only author of the Psalms, but that there 
were prophecies communicated to others named in the super- 
scriptions. The following extract in English will be sufficient 
for our purpose :— 

Salmon ben Yeroham explains the title oon from the root 
bn and odndn, which means ‘height,’ because the book of 
the Psalms contains all superior matter contained in the Law. 
.... Salmon contradicts Saadyah’s saying that the Psalms 
were not used as prayers outside Jerusalem and the Temple, 
showing that David himself recited Psalms outside Jerusalem, 
and before the town was built, as for instance lxiii, lix, and 
exlii, and even outside the Hely Land. The argument which 
Saadyah advances from Ps. cxxxvii, says Salmon, is not con- 
clusive, because the exiles only objected to sing the Psalms 
accompanied with their harps, as was the custom in the 
Temple. Salmon algo objects to Saadyah’s opinion that nwo), 
Ps. xc, means ‘to the children of Moses” and no>w, Jxxii, 
means ‘concerning Salomon.’ Salmon takes these headings 
in the literal sense. 
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We must next mention the lexicographer David ben Abra- 
ham®*, a Karaite contemporary of Salmon. He is also the 
author of a commentary on the Psalms, but at present lost. 
We give among the expositions some extracts from his 
dictionary written in Arabic, taken from the MS. in the 
Bodleian Library ‘. | 

Yepheth ben Eli (Ali) follows next; he is also a Karaite, 
who lived towards the end of the tenth century, and wrote a 
commentary on the Psalms in Arabic, of which MSS. exist in 
the Paris ® and St. Petersburg Libraries ; our extracts are made 
from the Paris MS. The preface, with the commentary on the 
first two Psalms, and the translation of the rest, were pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by the Abbé Bargés®. We 
shall here give a free translation of his introductions. 
Yepheth also does not attribute all the Psalms to David. 
He says at the beginning of ch. i:— 

‘It is necessary to state how many authors there are in 
the Psalms. We have found three: 1st, those attributed to 
one person, whose name is given at the beginning of the 


1 MS. 1205». 2 MS. o73n2. 
* See Journ. Astatique, 1861, ii. p. 465, and 1862, i. p. 47 8qq. 
* Catal., No. 1451. 5 Catal., Nos. 286-291. 


© Libri Psalmorum David, etc., bere 1861, and aoe etc., Rabb. 
Yapheth ..., Paris, 1846. 
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Psalm; they are the following: David, Solomon, Asaph, 
Jeduthun, who is identical no doubt with Ethan, and Moses. 
and, those attributed to a family, of which the names are not 
given, such as the sons of Korah. They are, according to 
some, Assir, Elkanah, and Eliasaph, who lived in the time of 
Moses ; according to others, they signify Heman alone, as in 
the passage, the children of Dan, Hushim!; we believe, 
however, that the sons of Korah signify many persons who 
lived at various periods, as we shall explain on the 42nd 
Psalm. 3rd, Psalms without names of authors at all, forty- 
six in number, viz. 1, H, x, xxxiii, xliii, lxxi, xci—e, cii, civ, 
evi, evii, the Hallel Psalms exi—cxviii, ten of the gradual 
Psalms, cxxxiv?, exxxvi, cxxxvli, exlvi to the end. These 
do not include the 119th Psalm, which makes one, and two: 
headed by nyo, but without a name, viz. lxvi and lxvii, 
which latter is a part of the former. Out of the forty-six 
Psalms, we consider five as completing the preceding ones ; 
Ps. x, namely, completes ix (which, as we shall show, follows 
the order of the alphabet); Ps. xxxiii belongs to xxxii; 
Ps, xliii to xlii, Ps. Ixxi and civ belong to the preceding 
Psalms. The collector has disconnected them, for reasons 
which we shall explain in their proper place. Amongst 
these forty-six Psalms ten may be ascribed to the author 
mentioned in the preceding Psalms, viz. xci-c, to Moses. 
The last Hallelujah Psalms are connected with David, being 
associated with cxlv. Those headed by ny30> there is no 
reason for not ascribing to David. The rest of the anony- 
mous forty-six Psalms need not be ascribed to one author or 
to one epoch ; it is more probable that they were composed 
at various times and by members of a family, and hence they 
are not ascribed to one author. The singers said the Psalms 
standing, whilst the Holy Spirit rested upon them, with the 
same number, the same order, and the same melody. Now 
those Psalms which are not provided with a name, and have 
no connection with the preceding one, are attributed by some 
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1 Gen. xlvi. 23. 4 Evidently an error for cxxxv. 
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to Adam, by others to Moses, and by the best commentators 
to David, except the ten which belong to Moses. But as 
none of these can produce decisive arguments for their 
opinion, we do not think it is worth while to discuss them 
and to refute them.’ 

Yepheth then divides the Psalms into the following 
classes :— 

Ist. Psalms relating to the creation and things created, 
such as civ, evi, and verses of others. 

and. Psalms of God’s benefits towards Israel and other 
nations, such as in Psalms civ. 27, 30, exlv. 9,15; towards 
Israel especially, xliv, xxvii, lxxx. I. 

3rd. Psalms describing the signs and miracles in Egypt, in 
the desert, and in the Holy Land, such as xliv. 3, xlv, xlix, 
Ixvi, lxviii, Ixxii, Ixxvi, lxxx. 8, 9, xev, ci, cv, cviii, and all the 
Hallelujah Psalms, and those of degree, as well as Psalm cxliv. 

4th. Psalms referring to the rebellion against God by the 
early Israelites. Such are Psalms xxxi. 11, xxxii. 5, xl. 13, 19, 
Ixxviii, cviii. 

5th. Pealms relating to punishment and calamities, xliii, 
xliv, lxxviii, lxxix. 

6th. The return of the exiles, xxxii, cxix. 

sth. Asking for the right direction concerning the law, cxix. 

8th. Prayer for deliverance from the enemy, iii. 

oth. Prayer for the fulfilment of God’s promises, xiii. 4. 

roth. Prayer that all the inhabitants of the earth may be 
convefted to the true religion, xlv, xlvii. 

11th. Prayer for general peace, xlvi. 10, Ixvii. 5. 

12th. The faith of the nations in Israel and the Messiah, 
lxxii. 8. 

These twelve parts should be used as daily prayers morning 
and evening. 

Yepheth gives then an explanation of various expressions 
in the Psalms referring to the meaning of prayers, such as 
MMpt, ANA, p99, and so on, a subject which lies out of the sphere 
of our essay. 
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At the beginning of the third Psalm, Yepheth, like David 
Qamhi two centuries afterwards, vives a general introduction on 
the expressions used in the superscriptions of the Psalms, ‘The 
following seven words,’ he says, ‘occur in the book, viz. 10, 
paw, DNID, VY, Gown, ndban, and mbnn ; sometimes we find two 
or more of them together in one heading, viz. "om and vw 
twelve times ; Ssw with “yoro Ww and ndpn once ; the three 
other expressions, viz. }1'x¥, DNDp, and ndnn, we find only singly. 
We shall state now how often each of these occurs. The most 
frequent term is rd, which occurs forty-seven times; next 
comes “"Y, which we find twenty-nine times, of which twelve 
with ‘Wwrp ; Dndp occurs seven times; mbpn five times; nbmn and 
2w each once. {3% means a release from Cush the Benjamite ; 
onsp means a stain, caused by a child, a king, or a fact; dwn 
means either direction or leading; nbpn means prayer in all 
respects; nbnn is praise to God for all His bounties ; as to 1 
the opinions differ. Some say that each Psalm is a song of 
salvation, which is really applicable to all Psalms headed by 
this word except lxxxvili. 2, which they apply to prayers in 
exile; others say that these Psalms were used for the daily 
and additional sacrifices. It seems to me that 1 refers to 
some wonderful event; in general it bears the meaning of 
‘oI, which is difficult to explain, and which I believe to have 
been accompanied with singing and musical instruments, 
although this can scarcely be the case with the 63rd Psalm. 
But if it was originally recited only, it is not at all impossible 
that later on it was accompanied with song and music. 
As to the Psalms which have no headings and those 
which are introduced by nyspd, imbdn, and yn, we shall 
give our opinion in its proper place.’ This we shall omit, 
not belonging to the headings strictly, but being deductions 
from the contexts of the Psalms which are excluded in this 
essay. | 
SS BUI Go 5S Get Le Spel Lew 5 gl eee 
Lil Jyhtd pte bat JS ytee Shy peal while (of 
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Abu-'1-Walid R. Jonah ibn Janndh? does not afford much 

1 See The Book of Hebrew Roots, Oxford, 1875. 
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material for our subject, and he will rarely be quoted here. 
Three important commentaries are at present lost, (1) that of 
Joseph ibn Stanas, Santas, or Satanas (who lived in the tenth 
century), quoted in another commentary; (2) that of Judah 
ben Bala'm?; (3) that of Moses ibn Jiqatilia (Moses Kohen), 
frequently mentioned by Abraham ibn Ezra®, Solomon of 
Troyes, known as Rashi (who died 1105), relies much on the 
Agadah ; sometimes we shall find him agree with those who 
suppose the titles to refer to instruments. 

We now come to the most acute commentator, the well- 
known Abraham ibn Ezra, who paid a visit to London in 
1157. Whilst he seeks to show by enigmatical hints that 
Moses cannot be the author of the whole Pentateuch, we 
shall find him most conservative in the Psalms, unless the 
anonymous view mentioned in the following preface is his 
own‘. He says :— | 

‘This book of Zehzoth contains songs, with the name of 
either the singer or the author prefixed ; many, however, are 
anonymous, such as i, i, xci and the following Psalms. The 
commentators are divided as to the authorship of the Psalms. 
Some say that the entire book is by David, who was a 
prophet, as it is said, “ According to the commandment of 
David, the man of God®,” an expression which is used in 
Scripture of a prophet. David also says, “The Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me® (wh'ch means, who speaks with me), 
and His word was on my tongue.” When we find the name 
of Jeduthun together with t at of David in the title to a 
Psalm, the meaning is that David is the author and that he 
pave it to Jeduthun for performance, for he was one of the 
chief singers. Psalm ]xxii is a prophecy of David concerning’ 
Solomon, his son. Psalm xc is also by David, which he gave 
to the sons of Moses for performance. The same is the case 

1 See Dr. Harkavy’s article with the title 0°3* 02 Dw in the Quarterly 
Tp=n, fase. i, St. Petersburg, 1885. 

2 Oxford University Gazette, 1876, p. 100. 5 Ps. cx, 


* Printed in the so-called ‘ Rabbinical Bibles.’ 5 Neh. xii. 24. 
§ 4 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
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with the names of the sons of Korah and Heman. Pealms 
lxxix and cxxxvii are prophecies of David, similar to that of 
the birth of Josiah?. Others say that there is no prophecy in 
the Psalms, and therefore it is put together with Job and the 
* Megilloth,” as is shown by the expressions song and prayer. 
According to their opinion Psalm cxxxvii was composed in 
Babylonia. The same is the case with the Psalms which are 
headed “of the sons of Korah,’ which were composed by the 
sons of Heman in the Babylonian captivity, as is clear from 
the fact that these Psalms contain matter concerning this 
captivity, which is not the case in those of David. Asaph, 
the author of the Psalms, was also one of the Babylonian 
captives, and not identical with the contemporary of David. 
Ethan the Ezrahite composed his Psalms on the destruction 
of the empire of the family of David under Zedekiah. As to 
the anonymous Psalms, the compilers did not know the names 
of their authors; the same is the case with the “sons of 
Korah,” when they did not know the name of the individual 
authors. Psalm cxix, they say, was composed by a young 
captive in Babylonia, who was greatly honoured * there, as 
appears from the following verses: “ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way?” (ver. 9); “I am small and 
despised’ (ver. 141); “ Princes also did sit and speak against 
me” (ver. 23). 

‘My opinion, however, inclines towards the words of our 
wise men who say that the whole book was written by the 
Holy Spirit. As to the word “song” ("¥), we find it aiso 
applied to the prophecy in Deuteronomy xxxii; the expression 
“prayer” (nbpn) we find applied to the prophecy of Habakkuk 
iii. 1, and Isaiah lxiii. 17. Whenever we find in the super- 
scriptions 115 “to David,” it means that the Psalm is either 
by David or a prophecy concerning him, similar to Psalm 
lxxii, which was written with reference to Solomon. Psalm 
xci is by Moses, and the Psalms marked “to Asaph” are by 
Asaph, the contemporary of David, “ who prophesied according 


1 1 Kings xiii. 2, * So MSS. and editions in spite of what follows. 
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to the king?.” The sons of Korah, the sons of Heman, 
lived also in the days of David (comp. 1 Chron. xxv. 5). As 
to the word nodwd, Psalm Ixxii, “to Solomon,” it means a 
prophecy concerning him or concerning his son, the Messiah, 
as it is said, “And David my servant shall be king over 
them *.” Servant here is used as in the passage, “ Fear not, 
O Jacob, my servant®,” The Psalms which have no author’s 
name may still be by David; as Psalm ev, where no name is 
mentioned, is, according to 1 Chron. xvi. 7, by David, who 
handed over the Psalm to Asaph. As to the objection against 
the authorship of David, on the ground that the book is not 
introduced with the name of David, is it not the same with 
Genesis, of which no one‘ denies that it was written by 
Moses, for such is the tradition, although the book does not 
begin with the words, “ And God spake to Moses ? ” 

‘The Gaon (Saadyah)°® says that this Psalm was composed 
by David, who gave it to one of the singers to sing it con- 
stantly, according to the use of the word mv35®, Others think 
that this word means “the chief over the singers,” like o'ny30) 
omy”, And this is right; the > has a patah (denoting the 
article), because he was perfectly known. 133 means two 
melodies. Others take it as an instrument. I believe that 
there were in Israel songs and praises in different melodies ; 
ni2 means the beginning of the song, thus the melody is 
written with it; the same is the case with mibyp, mindy, ete.’ 

In general Ibn Ezra takes the enigmatical superscription as 
the opening words of a song, to the melody of which the Psalm 
was sung. 

Contemporary with Ibn Ezra is the Karaite Jacob ben 
Reuben, author of the Book of Richness, of which a MS. exists 
in Paris, There is not much that is new in it. The same is 
the case with the lexicon of Solomon Pirhon, or Parhon® (who 
flourished 1169), and the Karaitic lexicographer, Ali ben 


1 1 Chron. xxv. 2. 2 Ezek. xxxiv. 23. * Isaiah xliv. 2. 
* See, however, his commentary on Gen. xii. 7. 5 See p. 11. 
* 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. 7 2 Chron. ii. 2. 


® Edited by G. 8. Stern, Pressburg, 1844. 
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Soleiman, who compiled his work from predecessors. Shortly 
after Ibn Ezra follows the famous David Qimhi?, who in his 
short introduction, after having quoted the passages of the 
Talmud given above %, concludes that ‘David composed the 
Psalm with the help of the Holy Spirit, to be distinguished 
from prophecy. And although David, Jeduthun, Heman, and 
Asaph are called prophets, they are so only in a certain degree, 
for prophecy is classified in various degrees, the one higher than 
the other‘. Daniel, for instance, who had visions in dream and 
when awake, did not reach the level of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the 
other prophets; therefore his book is included amongst the 
Hagiographa, which means books written with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. The Psalms composed by David he gave to the 
singers to recite, viz. to Asaph and his brethren (comp. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 8, Ps. ev), to Jeduthun (Ps. lxii. 1). There are Psalms 
which refer to events which happened to him or to Israel when 
fighting with their enemies; others contain prayers and thanks- 
givings, without allusion to any special occasion. The Psalms 
which are headed 11> and those without headings are by David. 
wi5, however, sometimes signifies “concerning David °.” 
David incorporated in his book a prayer which he found and 
which was referred by tradition to Moses®; he also spoke of 
events after his time, e.g. the Babylonian and other captivities, 
and pronounced consolation in view of the restoration of the 
house of David to its former position. The Psalms of all 
kinds were recited, some with, some without, an accompani- 
ment of music. We do not know now the meaning of the 
various words found in the superscriptions. Here David 
Qamhi quotes the Talmudic passage on nv¥3, ete.” 

At the beginning of the third chapter he writes as follows: 
‘nyod is the chief musician, who distributed their parts to the 
singers and players. Accordingly we find always nyo} and 

1 MS. St. Petersburg, first Firkowitsch collection, No. 75. 
2 Rather Qamhi, flourished from 1160 to 1230. '§ Page 7. 
* According to Maimonides. See The Guide of the Perplexed, transl. of 


Dr. Friedlander, vols. ii and iii. 
5 Pas. xx. I, 2; cx. I. 6 Ps. xc. I. T See p. 8. 
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never *wo> or pnd. Comp. Habakkuk iii. 19; 1 Chron. 
XXxili. 4, xv. 21. There were chiefs for the instruments called 
mix33 and n'y; and with the accompaniment of these in- 
struments the various Psalms were recited, each to some well- 
-known melody; for music is a great science, which attracts 
the intelligent soul, and it is included amongst the external 
sciences. The instruments used in the Temple for accompany- 
ing Psalms were the nabla, harp, cymbal, trumpet, and horn, 
of which each was distinguished by its special style of music. 
One of the tunes is called nioby 1 others are called ny3'39, down, 
DNDN, pI, mb’no, nvovw, nna. There are instruments called 
“wy, dry, and no, each of which is recognised by its notes, 
as those acquainted with this science are aware. We find 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 5), “And four thousand praised the Lord with 
the instruments which I made to praise therewith,” but it is 
not known whether those who used the instruments also sang 
the praises, or whether the singers were facing the players, 
Comp. also 2 Chron. vil. 7 and xxix. 28. The trumpets 
were blown by the priests (Num. x. 8); the other instru- 
ments were played by the Levites (2 Chron. xxix. 26) *.’ 

Before returning to another Arabic commentator, we may 
briefly notice a commentary on the Psalms by Isaiah of Trani, 
the elder (who lived about 1230), which is chiefly based on 
Abraham ibn Ezra. MSS. are to be found in Paris (No, 
217, 3) and Parma (No. 308), Some glosses are to be found 
in the Bodleian Library which seem to belong to the same 
school °. 

The dictionary (MS. in the Bodleian Library, No. 1484 of 
the New Catalogue) of Moses of England (who lived early in 
the thirteenth century) will be rarely quoted here. 


- 4 Chron. xv. 20; Ps. xlvi. 1. 

3 Qamhi’s commentary to the Psalms has been printed many times, and 
there exist Latin translations of it. The last edition of the first book only, 
by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (1883), claims to be based upon twenty MSS. and 
three early editions, yet it does not offer a single variation, and is therefore 
uncritical. 

° MS. No. 221. See Mr. H. J. Mathews’ Notes , .. on Psalms, etc., in 
the Isr. Letterbode, iv. p. 1 sqq. 
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Thanhum ben Joseph of Jerusalem (who lived about 1240), 
although somewhat of a collector, is of importance on account 
of his quotations from other authors. He was a good gram- 
marian, and holds himself free from the Agadah. Unfor- 
tunately only fragments of his commentary on the Psalms are 
preserved in the St. Petersburg Library’. From the extracts 
which will be quoted later on, it may be concluded that he 
does not believe David to be the only author of the Psalms. 

We have seen represented the East and Spain; there 
remain still to be added Abraham Remokh of Barcelona and 
Menahem ben Solomon Meiri of Perpignan, both Catalans. 
We append the text and translation of the latter’s preface to 
the third Psalm, from which his opinion may be learnt ?. 

‘ After having taken note of this preface you will remember 
what we said in the name of our rabbis, viz. that David 
wrote this book at the direction of ten elders*. That means 
to say that each of them composed some of the Psalms, which 
David incorporated in this book, together with thoee which he 
had composed himself. These ten elders are Adam, Melchi- 
zedek, Abraham, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, Moses, and three 
sons of Korah; but this is only an Agadic saying. Literally 
said, it may possibly be the case with some Psalms, e. g. with 
the one headed “ Prayer of Moses‘,” which David may have 
found and inserted in his book; but for the other Psalms, 
David is the author, and gave them out to the Levites, who 
are called in general the “sons” of Korah, to sing them in 
the service before the ark. Some of the more important 
Levites, such as Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun and his brethren, 
he mentions by name. Comp. 1 Chron. xvi. 6; Ps. Ixii. 1. 
Even “ Moses” (Ps. xc) may be the name of some well-known 
Levite. Thus David is the author of all the Psalms pro- 
vided with names, as well as the anonymous ones. The rabbis 


1 Codd. 111 and 183. I am indebted for the extracts to Magister J. 
Israelsohn. 

2 MS. Bodl. Libr., No. 325. See Hist. litt. xxvii. p. 528 sqq. 

3 See p. 6. * Pas. xc. 
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have, moreover, enumerated ten terms expressive of praise, 
with the meaning of which the Psalms were composed!; in 
our opinion, however, these are merely synonyms with one 
meaning. Some of the Psalms are provided with super- 
scriptions respecting the musical instruments used when 
they were sung, but we do not know whether the Psalms 
without such title were simply recited or were also sung 
with musical accompaniment.’ Méeiri enumerates the various 
headings which, mention instruments, although he thinks 
that some of them might bear another meaning, which he 
promises to explain when the time comes. He gives then 
the names of instruments used in the Temple service, but 
not mentioned in the titles to the Psalms. The general 
expression myynd he explains as denoting the chief of the 
singers and the musicians, for we nowhere find the expression 
‘to the musician’ or ‘to the singer ?,’ but only to the chief 
of them, who distributed the Psalms to the performers on 
different instruments, such as n}2°39 and n‘s*pw and others, of 
the true meaning of which he says that he is not sure, but he 
will attempt to explain it in its proper place. P 
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1 See p. 8. 2 See p. II. 
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Remokh inclines more to philosophical interpretation, but 
he is interesting on account of his quotations, unfortunately 
all anonymous. 

The last author to be noticed is Immanuel ben Solomon of 
Rome (Manuelo, the friend of Dante), who has still a certain 
originality. Finally we have to mention an anonymous com- 
mentary by a Spanish author, MS. of the Bodleian Library, 
No. 332, and the Arabic Dictionary of Saadyah ibn Danan 
(composed 1486), MS. of the same Library, No. 1492. Here we 
stop with the Jewish interpretation. Mendelssohn and his 
followers are too modern, and belong more to the beginning 
of the critical school. 

It remains to give the interpretations of the titles accord- 
ing to the translators and commentators who have been 
enumerated. One commentator often follows another; but we 
shall avoid repetition as much as possible, though sometimes 
it will occur inevitably when full texts have to be quoted. 
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Psatu I1.—nor1. 

O'. Wadpés. >. odn. 

I. V. pealmus. 

Targum everywhere translates 111m by NnN3IwN, praise. The 
rabbis observe that this Psalm ought rather to be headed 73p, 
lamentation. This remark would be satisfactorily met by Dr. 
Graetz’s hypothesis’, that tyro is a general expression, indicating 
that a new Psalm begins, when this is not done by a special 
heading. That is the reason why Psalms i and ii are reckoned as 
one, since there is no separation between them. 

S. sul pdvax wx oP ot Hye ov ull set oss Jl 
An utterance.of David's, in praise of God, when he fled before 
Absalom his son. 

D.A. and A.W. ssl, creo, praising. 


Psat IV.— 11> oro mina mond. 

0’. cis rd rédos &» Wadpois 337, taking myy0d from ny), eternal, 
end. °A. r@ mxorc@ ev Yradpois peAgdnpa, no doubt from ny3, to be vic- 
torious. 3%. émivixos dia Wadrnpioy. ©. eis Td vixos év Yuvots Wades. 

I. In finem, Psalmus Cantici ipsi David. V. In finem, in car- 
minibus, psalmus David. 

Tg. amd xnmaean ann Sy xnaw, to celebrate Ee an instru- 
ment (for dance ?) the praise of David. 

S. JLL casbl ll wm ero? yl Js3. A composition of David’s, 
with which the constant ere ny305 derived from ny2 1 Chron. 
Xxili. 4) praise in (various) tunes.—Sy., Y. A. to the chief of the 
Levites to be sung with an instrument of more than one tune (comp. 
nxa2 Ps. li. 1). 

D.A. naxdpn (so) wy by mad nea naxdn Sy mad Joel ost 
DW Listed So TT es TID wy5y MID Say Grated, 
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Erste, sry ayomdd SS) eat M send sor pnved mynd 
lass jw M73 MI? JSy (}92) .OONYID (2K, HM 50 Jyil de. 
myi means to instigate to work (1 Chron. xxiii. 4; Ezra iii. 9), 
the instigator is called nyxo. The word 715 means that David 
instigated the singers, by teaching them the method of recitation. 


1 Kr. Comm. P3., p. 78. 2 MS. *ndIKN. 
VOL. I. D 
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It is possible that when the singer stood before the altar he pre- 
sented to him a song of his own or something which he had learned 
from others. Therefore the teacher is called my9d, as in the words 
‘the teacher with scholar’ (1 Chron. xxv. 8); and so it is said in the 
title of Ps. xxxix, ‘to the instigated, to Jeduthun, Psalm of David,’ 
i.e. the instigator who was the author of the Psalm was David, and 
the instigated for reciting it was Jeduthun. The plural form is 
D’ny¥sD. 12°32) means tunes. 

A.W. to the chief.—P. to king David.—M.N. pron wb san mand 
myo 9% 49 Ww > Sy popa 3 ny2.—For Tm. see VI.—Imm. 
the chief of the singers on a certain instrument. 


Pear V.—195 “yoo midinin Sx yond. 
O’. tmép ris KAnpovopovans ; mob-no read as ndnd participle from 


bna, to inherit. So the Agadah and Rashi, the nations taking 
away the inheritance. (Sy. mentions also this explanation, saying 
that it is against the grammar (it ought to be mibno), and against 
the contents of the Psalm, where there is no reference to any 
inheritance.) "A. dd «Anpotogiay. 3. gdp Tov Aavid émuixios inp 
KAnpouxtar, 

I. pro his qui haereditabunt.—V. pro ea, quae haereditatem con- 
sequitur. 

Tg. pron Sy xnaw, to praise upon (dancing ?) instruments. 

S. Md MI ON espe Olt gl esell cypeblyht a aro ola dys 
Wal 5, Mw Sm 4». An utterance of David’s with which 
the indefatigably praying Levites praise, deriving mn) from om 
(Exod. xxxii. 11). 

D.A. le Gate moimon de mind 3 (Abmo) Ws +5 
TMDMO mtd FS cyte Le dey Marl ols mr Lslatly sles il 
985 MOM ye yd typ Mb 45) US aetly ANN yer pon Nd ST 
wey WY Chand alas Emon 92 TION JO 13 Sy nom nw? 
mys ads LS jen oY ghall go ates blll Sas inl 
mon TPT NI 2. AYPM TT Lal, ner qb myn ae Mya 
means the instigator upon the woes and the sickness, i.e. the blows of 
misfortune, as is said in the Psalm itself, vv. 4, 5, and other passages. 
Some explain it from ndno, inheritance 2, relying upon the Massorah, 


1 See the Massorah, where there is the following reading, 5x ‘2 3 13. 
3 So also Jerome. 
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which includes m’n) under the rubric mdr. But that is a weak 
argument, since it is the habit of the Massorah to put together 
words according to the sounds, and not according to the meanings, 
e.g. my (Mic. v.3; 2 Sam. xix. 8); AYypn (Ps. xxxv. 23; 1 Chron. 
xix. 15). 

Sy., Haya (in Qamhi), Imm., Meiri, R., 8. D. explain it as an instru- 
ment, to which three of them give the derivation of the Talmudic 
pat Sy Seng (Mishnah, Baba Qama x. 2), ‘a multitude of bees,’ 
1. e. an instrument sounding like the noise of bees. Sy., Y. and A. 
derive it from nbra, sickness (Ezek. xxxiv. 4), ‘those who are sad in 
heart,’ i.e. Israel in exile-—Rashi and Imm. refer it to the mul- 
titude of the nations coming upon David, deriving it from ben) as 
above. 

J.B. Sew moawd wap mae Spwos snap abn Sp niet 
ondna Sy xy onprn xd moron ne “ov mons yaya o's map pwd 
oon’ mbna aya ones py care by x’ pom inpd os pax 
swn vn, Xadewoupém} Comp. ndmy (Jer. xxx. 12); mbny is 
analogous in form to mia. The remnant of Israel is spoken 
of in the feminine form because they are the sickly flock (comp. 
Ezek, xxxiv. 4). There are other opinions: 1. min) refers to the 
inheritance taken away by the heathen; 2. to the mourners of 
Zion (the Karaites), who are the sickly flock; 3. mbna means a 
musical instrument. 

A.8. alix sil mbna bx mand ae ol JL3, Gell Cpe 5m 
midmian vbse alin Slat! 4 ast S43, .onprn xb mbna ns. Some 
take min as in Ezek. xxxiv. 4, sickness; others take it in the 
sense of inheritance, comp. Josh. xix. 51. 


Psat VI—n own dy mya ny. 
O’. év dpvois, dep ris dydéns. °A. ev Wadpois emi rs dyddéns. 3. dia 
Wadrnpiov rept ris dyddns. 
I. pro carminibus, pro die octava psalmus ipsi David. V. in 
carminibus, psalmus David, pro octava. 
Tg. ND) NON NW by xmea Maw, to praise with song 
on a harp of eight cords. 


S. de Wael UL alll Qty uy eblydl a srnt ghd di 
Lyre doly. To praise in the eighth tune. This proves that the 


Levites had in Jerusalem eight different tunes, of which separate 


groups made use. _ 
D2 
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D.A. and Sy. an instrument with eight cords, ,4,\’nJi ,_ Je.— 
Y. on the eighth horn, which is the Ishmaelitic dominion. 

J.R. says the same: nwo. “ns wn %S> ow dp oni np 
em ney voy oe 43 mn spnyds “am “nos ew mad mown dy 
nya xnyn msn Sesto mea mea modo Sy ims cna 
mona vom myn 23 mbao % ond ew to pt wy pp md 
MY) ANMTTIDOND OUD) Pw pM Aad Aw A HoI1PI 
pnd -Nw) ANTON ADDY NDIOIN 72 Sxyow 92 OAD Inpd .DNTINN 
mow spo “09 am 4 mpd awesr ximps nin Sonwy “nds 7. 
Some explain m\%33 by a musical instrument with eight cords 
(comp. 1 Chron. xv. 21), later with ten (Ps. xlii. 4). Others refer it 
to the eighth kingdom, which is represented with ten horns (Dan. 
vii. 7). Know that the Christians possess ten fortresses (capitals) 
in ten countries, viz. at Rome, Constantinople, in France, Bulgaria, 
Darghan, Jorjin, Armenia (1. o1N21%), at Alexandria, Acco, and 
Antiochia; the last three having been taken from them by the Arabs, 
there remained seven, and the three taken by the Arabs, taken as 
one, make eight, and to this event the word n',own refers. 

A.S. yl isle, Jas, dnl Slax, the eighth kingdom, or an 
instrument with eight cords. 

Tm. yiL¥I (1), chief of the tunes. ax, ool o> Js nny 
gbigl deted WIS UT asl Sol, wl 3 iedice GL iene, the eighth 
tune after the preceding seventh ; the true sense, however, is that 
it is an instrument with eight cords. 

Imm., after having the usual opinion, adds the following: Since 


this Psalm refers to an illness, it is possible that n's,ow means the 


double of a quartan fever. 


Psatm VIL.— 9° 72 wma at Sy md aw awe md pow. 

0’. dv joe TH Kupio trép (A. 3. ©, mepi) rev Adywor Xovol viov "lenevel. 

I. V. psalmus David, quem cantavit Domino pro verbis Chusi 
filii Emini (V. Jemini). 

Tg. by xnvy cox st Sop ™ op nays a> anit xin 
jo HAY jHT wp 73 Saws xan. An expression of thanksgiving 
by David with which he praised God by composing a song 
concerning the destruction of Saul, son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. : 

S.J CI mw Fd slasil cored oN a2 srw sgl Jlin 
hast] We ob be God ye sling st! LY Lara my Gs Ol 


Lipal al, ‘IOWT, UIT oJy5. pW is rendered ‘asking assistance’ 


. 
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in the matter of Cush, without any ground except the contents of 
the Psalm. 

Sy. renders s,\aJ |, dedication to David, without reason; 
he gives another explanation from m3v to err, with allusion to 
David’s repentance after cutting off the sleeve of Saul’s cloak 
(t Sam. xxiv. 6).—Y. also derives it from mw, meaning Saul’s 
injuring David. 

D.A. iSb.—A. W. love and pleasure (so I.E.), or occupation 
with music. So Tm. 

B. B. says (Habakkuk ifi. 1): Le (3 yay TID PW Jt» ic 50 
gil ye yb slestl plo. Asong, So M.N. noyn cnr. 

A.S. él JS 12 me 551 kes ol jyety ppl od USI oles 
we IOI ol Jed, mira Oy os ales ya my 3 Jas, ad 
xl (tae. The wish for instruction in religion; my (Prov. xx. 1) 
may perhaps be taken in the same sense. Others translate p)2¥ 
here and Habakkuk iii. 1 by ‘affliction,’ and others by ‘ humility.’ 

S.D. (ntl Gibil J.5, iL. Ub, sweet music, giving pleasure 
to the soul. 

Most explain it as the name of a musical instrument, to which 
Meiri adds that Cush liked it for its sweetness of tune. 

Cush is taken by David Qamhi to mean Saul; so also Imm. and 
Tm., who say that he was called Cush, ‘a negro,’ in jest, because 
‘he was a most handsome man. He adds: Perhaps David called him 
Cush on account of the cruelty which he had shown to him and 
the priests of Nob, 


Psatm VIII.—nnin Sy nyind. 


O'.3. bmép rev Anvav (i.e. MFT), °AL ©, barép rijs yerOirsdos. 

I. V. pro [I. lacis] torcularibus. 

Tg. NNMawAN mop ‘nxt aw Sy xnaw, on the harp which 
came from Gath. 

BS. 6d Geybeds 35 2 Sly UI DTN TIS Lp» yell en oslo Js 
aap Las. wad pol, moni 83. To praise by the constant 
(Levites) of the house of Obed Edom the Levite. Opinions differ 
as to the word n'‘nin, but the right one is that which I have 
propounded. 

D. As Judy Gals 3 Gad L Jig JU, jlees le Eiatwnell 
DY syed od pte LS ysl sare yy Wbtll poles Uye cle 
Hs fle L, nrnwn Sy no9.. To the instigator upon the instru- 
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ment for pressing wine with cords. Others say for dances (see 
Y.),—an opinion without proof. Others say concerning the feast (?) 
of pressing out the juice. I agree with the first opinion, that it is 
a term analogous to n3°3), ND, ete. 

Y. says it means reciting tunes (short tunes) in dancing at the 
time of the vintage, being derived from ni, a@ winepress. He 
mentions another explanation of n'n3, referring it to the nations 
trampling on Israel as on the wine. Most explain it as an instru- 
ment, either of the shape of a winepress, or one which came from 
the town of Gath, or belonged to Obed Edom. 

J.B. pe x maa qe wes “ned prem spy ne” 
TIM INN WON pro at”) a9 pI pms ma. nnn Syne 
mip mondo, yaaa wow 5 py Nk) onan DVN Toy 29D 
mn we oN po AwWY MDD Mna7 ws Ine. There are various 
opinions concerning the word n'm3: 1. David danced and rejoiced 
before God like a man who treads the winepress; 2. David will 
place the enemies of Israe] under their feet, and tread upon them ; 
3. This Psalm was composed by one of the children of Obed Edom 
of Gath; 4. An instrument like an ‘organon,’ which is filled with air, 
and let out as is the case with a n'n}, a winepress. Such an in- 
strument a king of Edom made, and its name was Gittith. 

Tin. oye gb pl ol heady eybll IM Gye OT al al Jus 
DI ops NIT DVN TINY Il yrs ged epeyll dey ULLM 
cel lol empodl b dye gh att GIS ul ul Dw), 
ess aisl,. asl. An instrument (so also S. D.) or a tune; in both 
cases it must be referred to Obed Edom of the Levites, who had 
the speciality of them for the Temple service. 

Imm. says on the melody sung at the winepress or made con- 
cerning a woman of Gath. 


Psatm IX.—725 mip by nyowd. 

 O', els 1d rédos tnép t&v Kpudiov tov viod Wadrpds (nyoby from 
ndy, to hide). ’A. veanérntos Tod viov peAganua (youth, from Dey), 
3. wept rod Oavdrov rod viov. dopa (MID by two words, on the death). 
©.E’, brép dxpas rov viov. yaruds. S'. veavixdrys rod viod. 

I. propter occulta filii (like 0’). .V. pro occultis filii. 

Tg. NNW NID pH “T NTaIT NMIN’D by NMawd. To praise, 
on the occasion of the death of the man who came out from the 
camp (Goliath). 


BS. fe st Spell p21 pe Uy ebloll xy etn ay dys 
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Gyros yay moody dt Jl ob GUI ela she sol add tgptee 
cresilyelll (ody IE moby Lo Gund Ws ndyr po Wizarr be 
}2 Mar Dwon oN oFOM ys) 3 J Jl: pti. To praise, 
by the constant (Levites) of Ben the Levite, with a hidden tune. 
That is, one of the eight tunes, which is called ninby, derived 
from nby3, which becomes niody in the construct form. ‘There was 
a chief Levite with the name of }3 (1 Chron. xv. 20)?. 

D. A. says?: j2 means a combat. Some commentators think that 
this title refers to the death of Absalom, but that is contrary to the 
behaviour of David, as described in 2 Sam. xix. 1. Others refer it 
to the death of the child of Bathsheba, an opinion which has 
no value. Others take 425 for S39, which I shall not even take 
the trouble of refuting. Others take n\o by as one word, ‘youth,’ 
and my) as ‘white,’ translating ‘the youth which became white;’ 
this is against all grammar. [I take it as follows: ‘To the 
instigator, on the occasion of the death of the champion Goliath 
(x Sam. xvii. 14), the 5 is euphemistic, as in Arabic sometimes. 
[I have explained this more explicitly in my commentary on 
the Psalms, where I have shown that }3 is connected with WX 
pan, and that this last has nothing to do with the word }*3. 
moby consists of two words, viz. by and ‘nid, ‘upon the death.’ 
The Massorah has made it one word here and Ps. xlviii. 15, as 
in ta-by (Ps. xxx. 16), oN~dy (Jer. xv. 18), and elsewhere. | 

Sy. ww moby dy JS ww 2 sa MID OY pad ays IIL 
wo aad yy FTES asl JOP (giney MVPD OY *IIa Las! Jyiry 
277 Senn ys mar owen one ono Ja owl “Lj, 
send woby JyiF og551 Lyles 4a 2 nD SY peed yl Gate Koy, 
we Leatay Ltd cl Gale sop 129 oy, wordy who Je Pp 
eo wa DNDN yn’ DN Jl, pads oder wwrsn JS Gal 
Boy aye Fats coeally SAL Lt sy,2 moody [51] Last yet) sa 
(855 Yy pitly AR pill Qo BLL LI 3g we Le ul aby, 
smmeby wine G» mipdy Glizsl yySG, 020 yw) “2 Myon Wat 
Jy JS S31 ly rd pay Us3 US pe ope! wate Spill Lng 


2 Dunash attributes another explanation to Saadyah, viz. upon the death of 
Ben, one of the Levites, and that the 5 in 735 is prosthetic. See also I.E. 
This opinion Dunash may have found in the larger commentary of Saadyah. 
Further on Dunash gives Saadyah’s explanation as in the text. Dunash himself 
takes 325 as a proper name of a warrior, who fought with his tribe against David, 
and who perished. See Dr. Margulies’ essay (see p. II, note 2), pp. 22, 24. 

2 For the text, see Journal Asiatique, 1862, i. p. 383. 
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HSU 3 Cond SH ell ae 3 ULI. Some take mip by ag an 
instrument, and }3 as a chief of musicians (1 Chron. xv. 18). 
Others explain nwby ‘the hidden sin’ (comp. Ps. xl. 8; Job xx. 11), 
and 325 ‘ whiten,’ i.e. purify us (make us white) from sin (comp. Pa. 
li. 9; Is. i. 18). Possibly moby is derived from pby ‘youth ’ 
(comp. Ps. xlviii. 15), i.e. make white from all which passed in 
the days of youth, forgive and do not remember it (comp. xxv. 7). 
I agree best with the last opinion. 

Y. also reports several opinions: 1. On the death of the son, 
either the one born to Bathsheba, or Amnon, or Absalom. 2. Upon 
the death of Goliath, called o'937 ws (1 Sam. xvii. 4). 3. On the 
death of Nabal (705 =a); so S.D.). 4. Instrument of Ben the 
Levite. 5. The white youth (see Sy.). 6. (Which he prefers himeelf), 
‘O Lord, make the ignorance (sin) of Israel white,’ taking nyoby 
as one word derived from wy’ nbyn (Lev. xx. 4) and }25 an 
imperative form from 325 ‘white’ I.E. and Q. also mention 
several explanations which agree with those already enumerated. 
In one of them the following explanation is given: On the death 
of a prince of the name of Labben. Rashi—after refuting some of 
the explanations mentioned above—says, that the Pesiqtha refers 
this to Amalek. Rashi himself applies the Psalm to the Messi- 
anic time when Israel will be regenerated (young) and white 
(without sin), He adds that Menahem ben Saruq explains, to 
learn to sing with the instrument of Almuth (35 as and). Then 
follows the explanation of Dunash. 

JR. daa midy x’ .nvid midy anos wen ban %S> sin NX” 
mo dy ran y5 man mda oan we Sy x’ yd Sa qm xin 
yay na ja me by x an wwe odwas mp by oe” oan 
nboy yao mn mindy xin py Dy tw omy may by 
xine Sew mo by x’) advo ows poNDM Yn Dx 44ND 
‘A wo nn dy ya nse ‘Ab waa x’ nd. The opinions given 
by Jacob here and elsewhere are already mentioned by older 
commentators. It will be therefore superfluous to quote him any 
more. The same is the case with Ali. The Karaitic commentators 
and lexicographers, as already stated', are less original than the 
Rabbanitical ones. 


Psatm XVI.—t15 onsp. 
0’... orndoypapia r@ Aavid (Fandd, see Ali). ’A. rod rameswd- 
dpovos kat dtdov rod Aavid. 3%. (rov) ramewddpovos Kat rod dudpov Aavid 
1 See p. 27. 
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(both dn, J; see Tg. to Ps. lvi). E'S’. payday rot Aavid (trans- 
literation of ON3»). 

I. V. tituli inscriptio ipsi David. 

Tg. nid xyin xprds. Straight (elegant) writing of David. 

S. wll lie ysl dst OS Gb yl tad Jp ol Gb 
Jel pe & pally Peculiar expression. No derivation is given 
by Saadyah.—Lacuna in Sy. 

D.A. PON 53 wy5 yay Sl eet US od VI gp ms sls 
pup onsp). ‘Stain of David,’ showing that there is a spot in 
this Psalm, as it is said, ver. 4, ‘Their drink offerings of blood will 
I not offer. 

A.W. it is possible that on50 is derived from both, precious 
gold and stain. 

Anon. 37m NAY BND wm AP Ar NOY “BAND ADly 
min pwb> py ants OpY own ond oy? ona Isw id> 
pap ovat od “nw oerdy 95 cnans mn ate Dp > ow 
paid pipe nus op omen one oeden on Down 
NI TOM WD Say HONS my pwd por nydSmnp po Own 
DYSN PY sw MY MY TD ATOM IND MST ony Iw AND. 
Salmo preciado, i.e. this Psalm contains precious words like ons, 
which means gold, as it is said (Prov. viii. 6), ‘Hear, for I will 
speak of excellent things,’ and (Prov. xxii. 20), ‘Have I not 
written to thee excellent things?’ i.e. things excellent like princes 
and chiefs. In the same way precious words are called ‘ pearls.’ 
And this is meant by the title nyty (Ps. lxxx. 1), an ornament to 
Asaph, or words of ornament and delight, derived from Ay 
“y (Ezek. xxiii. 40), which has the meaning of ornament. 

Y. refers this Psalm to David’s dynasty, and to the child who 
would usurp his kingdom for a certain time, like a stain which 
remains in a cloth, Ons is therefore derived from oOn>2 (Jer. 
ii, 22). iS astyo “6 tad yl hel ope Td! we Ulpce Jee 
Se Jat? UI yt! yl ge onsp oe Dpyss %5 3 rae 

cd pels dlealll RUA wel 3 > dll pr jr» yrejl de 
vfs Jy pnd) xpos. 

Rashi gives for this word ‘crown,’ or OM} JO ‘oppressed and 
blameless,’ which Meiri refers to the tune.—I. E., besides his 
general opinion on the subject, mentions the écplanation ‘lovely 
Psalm,’ derived from th on>. So also Immanuel. 

It is remarkable that Ali gives in his dictionary an opinion that 
pn2D is to be taken as 3n3d, which explains the LXX (Graetz, 
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Psalmen, etc., p. 83), ONID (<5 esl! yl Jody >I ad pnp 
anap.—S. D. ANID (tx. Lye Wpisd. 


Psat XXII.—cnwn ndwe by nyond. 

O'. inép ris dyriiews ris éwbuijs (probably from 5x, strength, 
i.e. of the morn). ’A. trép ris éAdqou ris opOpwis. 2. trép rijs BonOeias 
ris SpOpwis (from by, strength, help, see 8.). 

I. V. pro susceptione matutina. 

Tg. 19d ANNAN NAYPT Ww IN 2p HPN by xnawd. To praise, 
upon the strength of thedaily morning sacrifice, praise of David. 

S. ndx bs : pil Gib» itll Ber slat a 
vl MON, PN ype Ute jell eden SY pail snwn 

25LL git ol ges Y Laall epatl aa CSI Uy aah Lea 

ws pl, Praise of David, with which the constant 
Levites praise God at the rise of the dawn. nds is derived from 
Se and mb < majesty, ‘strength,’ but this term not being 
applicable to the dawn, we have pat ‘rise.’ 

D. A. isles (80) yay TNT NEW OY sysll de Mow ass elisy 
cl 333 GMI BLIT VL _— gisY pL nxvl 
Sails ue ii all, ilake say * Abr refers to the species, 
as is the case in this en It represents the remnant 
(of Israel), who rise with the dawn to worship, as the hind rises in 
the morning to go to the water and quench its pare The point 
of this explanation lies in the feminine form of nbn. 

Sy. and Y. translate, ‘hind of the dawn,’—as a hind which looks 
for the hour at the dawn, so Israel at the end of the captivity will 
look for God their Lord.—Y. adds that this Psalm was said by the 
aid of the Holy Spirit.—So also Rashi, who mentions other opinions : 
amongst them is one which refers the Psalm to Esther.—I. E. 
quotes also some opinions: 1. ‘Psalm on the dawn’ literally ; 
2. The name of an instrument or beginning of a liturgy. 

Meiri, of an instrument which begins with a weak tune like 
the dawn.—R. at the strength of the light. 

Anon. 13 pany Nore “Bp Aen snayd mbes yo mby no “p 
pony nde aay Sew now Sy Swe ein pt Syn nwa mibya 
Sere noo Sy ciomn pay Sow san sin po nw ws mEpwan 
midis. Strength of rising,’ derived from ‘md™x (Ps. xxii. 20), 1... 
a Psalm to be said at the dawn. The Midrash refers it to the 
synagogue, which is likened to ‘a loving hind that looketh forth 
as the dawn.’ It is intended to apply the whole Psalm to the 
synagogue in exile.—S. D. the morning star. 
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Psatm XXXU—sym wid. 

O’. cuvécews TO O. ’A. TOU A, emtrrnpovos. 

I. intellectus ipsi D. V. ipsi D. intellectus. 

Tg. xdav snd, intelligence. 

S. jas! le bay 3 cod yl rilied ULI! » ec sgl JQ5 
Jest avn md Jl Lijec wlan Ls tt ge Tun 1 DUN 
Sit ol apd aad 252 yl TPDUN WD pi. To make 
a man intelligent. The words in verse 8, ‘I will instruct thee and 
teaeh thee,’ explain the heading. 

Meiri says it is an instrument which stirs up the heart. Sy. 
translates ‘prophecy.’ Y. ‘the right direction.’ 

A. W. translates ‘hope and instruction ;’ P. ‘ hope.’ 

Tm. to Ps. Ixxiv says as follows: job, 7th ey J 
dated aly Lplenlyy Lpod hill yy Jabal UY ulypdte uletally 
jisdh wy Leil Ure w3Mi!. Understanding or reflecting. 
Both meanings are near one to the other. Reflecting on and 
seeing into a matter, for discovering the reasons of its causes or 
changes, are operations of the intellect. 

Anon, 15 wos Sswnd daw yor “Dp Moro 9 by 
porownw 15 wasnd Sox in py Yeronn sasnD ow sim ond 
eon Sse arco 25 Syan pwd wowns on nD DN woOD 
pyd axoy sadn dS snd pnsy jor oyd wm. Salmo de Ente- 
dimiento, i.e. Psalm of understanding to make others to under- 
stand, as 21nd (Ps. xxxviii. 1), which are both of the Aiph'il form. 
It means either that people will learn from it right things, or 
in the usual sense, viz. this Psalm will make the nation to 
understand and be warned, as in 105 (1x. 1), which means to 
teach the nation the matter of the Psalm. 


Psatm XXXIII.—No title in the Hebrew text; most likely 
there was none in the LXX, 

0’. ~. rod A. Origen says, avemiypados map’ ‘EBpaiots xai mapa trois 
tpiolv!, E',S’. ro A. 

I, in finem, psalmus ipsi D. V. psalmus D. 

Saadyah writes as follows: J je=x ra als uly ores! ae yl 
3) (80) i,lude W7D Sow sles Wy Ul GAIL Llc down Jy 
Sawn IS, erm le jis cdl, Lenpiiy Lol 51 ls Although 
this Psalm has not the heading S:2wn, yet the contents of it would 

1 See Graetz, J. ¢., p. 267. 
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require it, for it is mostly an exhortation for improvement of 
conduct and development of the intellect. 


Psat XXXVIII.—~voind sd “yor. 

O'. adués ro A, els avdpynow wept caBBarov. ’A. pedgdnua rod A. 

I. ps. D., in commemoratione sabbati. V. ps. D., in rememora- 
tionem de sabbato. 

Tg. Sew dy nap xnat Md xnmawn. Praise of David for 
the good remembrance of Israel. 

S. 22, a3 yn sglst ax=*. Praise of David to be remembered 
continually. 

A.W. translates ‘praising.—Rashi and an anonymous author 
explain, To remember the calamities of Israel—Imm. says, That 
they may remember it, and pray in the time of misfortune.—Meiri 
explains it like sy, to wake up the heart. 


Psatm XXXIX.—9 syow pnrvvd mynd. 

O’. r@ "1dBorv @dy. °A. S. ©. trép "1dHorv pedgdnpa (CO. gon). 

I. Edithun. V. ipsi Idithun. 

Tg. xnnavan pn mop Sy xempp na napp by xnawd. To 
praise, for the watch of the Temple by the mouth of Jeduthun. 

S. Sle eUl prrpst ope yg eblyll wo enn sglaJ da*. Praise of 
David for the Levites of Jeduthun to recite. 

Sy. Some say that the prophecy is by Jeduthun and David; 
others say the prophecy was written by David and recited by 
Jeduthun, who is Ethan. All agree that the Psalm was composed 
by David, except I.E., who mentions an anonymous opinion to 
the effect that Jeduthun was the author of this Psalm. 


Psatm XLII.—mp 325 Sow ny. 

O'. eis civeowy rois viois Kopé. "A. 3. émiatnpovos tay vidy Kopé. 

I. V. intellectus filiis Corae. 

Tg. mp a7 pay Sy xap xdswa xnawd. To praise, with good 
intelligence by the sons of Korah. | 

S. StyeUl Mp 193 ope Cpe eblydl ene eolasy ea Js3. 
A word signifying understanding and learning with which the 
Levites of the sons of Korah praised. 

Y. says, Know that the first book is by David, except the first 
two Psalms; the next book is by the sons of Korah, seven by 
David and one by Asaph. The collector has separated them from 
the other, because they are connected together. J,¥l ait! wy! elsl 


syd) mp as ge sil shey aean nnd wenn nen pn J 
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Lpciles (b daze Mp 1D Jpad CULT LL ADNI Joly gereg 
NT pale we Lytasl, iLace Jy-05 Lylees gal Las. 
Peatm XLV.—ney ow Soup mp 225 maw dy mynd. 


0’. trép rev ddAotwbyoopevwy rois viois Kopé eis cvveoty, pd imép rod 
dyarnrod (DW as DW 2). °A. emt rois xpivos rav vidv Kopé émorn- 
povos, dopa mpoogirias, 3%. timép trav avOav ray vidv Kopée, ovvécews 
dopa eis rov ayannrov, ©, tmép ray kpivev ... . Tois ryamnpevots. 

J. pro his quae (V. iis qui) commutabuntur, filiis Corae (V. ad), 
intellectum, canticum pro dilecto. 

Tg. pov Sy mea coxnet nwo pp cane Sy ena 
NMNTNY NMMawIM) NID Ndaw mp wt. To praise the Sanhedrin 
of the time of Moses, which was spoken by prophecy through the 
sons of Korah, good intelligence, praise, and thanksgivings, 

SB. yp eblydl wo ene ol os hoy Sd pret Soi 
ese? JSlas Cioy MIT WY G5 gel: Gal Qslt mp 
szigle all (50) grat! Jobs Laline CLS mim, TY ibs GY all 
ol 2,5 oe mys el is? YI na eslsl e nena gaJ| 
bod wo UN ADIN JL YL. An utterance of understanding, to 
describe the lovers of God, with which the Levites of the sons 
of Korah praise with a tune called Shushan. I have explained 
nvw yw as a description of the advantages of those who love 
God ; for the meaning of 4"5' and ny7"' is as follows: the first of 
those who love God is his successor; then his followers (1. scLl), 
both of which the Psalmist unites in nyt" ; then the king is spoken 
of subsequently in the following words : ‘I speak of the things which 
I have made touching the king.’ 


Ye bodys sats 2b, MP ccd cpalpadl Wlsy le Gratnell 
cll a petay DIY SY ge Losel Ls! atl Ylpeell we J PS 
cralpeadt GLO Qe WS, nIMNT pa mews 4 ALL Sane none 
TH von UIT, Caer Gly! ly Is! oy why Cd ppb 
“ay anbr m7 2 Spit pet MEM mrad eT 3 yp phe 
Lae) cyuilyenll il ga Lazed go DIWWIL elated opal sess 
SF et cd TI pron bere ne WHS, bis ano pas LJ 
cst Lens Vy Le Yd Geely bid wlelb Gane peb uly lls 
Pe exenell sty wed wl go wad cally bun aba} Sli, smicaJl 
ppt LS yt sell Gat? go Jed yl nde wet 
UY ma pwr nity JG, meer we ols yo SSI, ae 
ix? Lal, exc, Seed Mas eUl itt Late Ft T wld yi 
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rm ye JG ab 3, 35 je wt eeu\l. Three things 
are contained in this heading: 1. The lily represents Israel 
amongst thorns, which at the end of the captivity will make its 
appearance like the lily in spring; or as the lily has no beauty, 
so are Israel in captivity, deprived of their king and robbed 
of happiness. 2. The word S>wn refers to the direction given to 
the Messiah, what he is to do in order to be worthy of the great 
and promised time. 3. ‘Song of loves,’ in the plural, for there 
are several loves, viz. the love of God to Israel and to his Messiah, 
and the love of the Messiah towards God and his nation. 

Rashi refers the lilies to the wise men, like the Targum. 

Tn. yb pol a5) Judy TOSI Lele Jl QS OW ye MT eal 
dat5 al col WOU die nD ny Iw spl bil op is jb, 
SUES patel gle IG pally nebo Sd? yas Copa® 
moe gl WT gd Led Spill We yt ill, aU tat Utes J 
WUT dalicy Utne Lt) Qo SLs cll aM 5, ned pode yay 
Spell pti JSLAA pdt Jott GAM Lhe Joe Late Y Lye 
Mag iledly pol, J tles eld ae pyoaiy all sre cyst! 
nw J ete dels t>JLw Sul, sslact. The name of an instru- 
ment or of a tune. Nniw is a description of Vy, i.e. a beautiful 
and beloved song, which is agreeable to hear. The commentator 
(Saadyah) applies it to lovers, i.e. to describe the lovers of God. 
The most probable opinion is that this Psalm is said concerning 
David or Solomon, to praise one of them together with the nation 
which made him their king. He is a king who has no equal in 
his qualities, and is beloved above others with God. The author 
of the Psalm combines with this praise a prayer to God that he 
may assist the king to subdue his enemies. 

Meiri says it is an instrument to waken great love.—R. says 
it 1s a lyre—Imm. It means a song of love and friendship, com- 
posed in honour of Solomon after his coronation and marriage, 
written with great skill, for it has also a mystical meaning, which 
is as sweet asa lily. He, however, says that possibly this Psalm is 
based on a song beginning with nx 2v\w.—Anon. says that it is 
a song lovely as lilies, or it refers to an instrument or a tune. 


Psarm XLVI.—w moby by mip 295 nyo. 
O’. imép rav vidv Kopé tmép trav xpvpiov adpds. *A. tav viav Kopeé 
éni veanorntav pedgdnua. %. tav viav Kop trép rav alwvioy oon. 


_ IV. [1. pro] filiis Corae pro arcanis. 
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Tg. AMIN ‘OINNT por mI MNS mp vat pnyy by xnawd 
NNVY WON) IDINWN pm pnw. To praise, by the sons of Korah, 
by the spirit of prophecy, at the time when their father was 
hidden from them, and they were saved and uttered the Psalm. 

B. Fee Aa get MP 2 oe Usbll oe cee dys 
Uttering with which the sons of Korah said praise in a low and 
subdued melody. 

D.A. s.21 JIT, an instrument—A.W. a kind of pleasant 
song.—Tm. says, 43, CAE bil wpa ole 525) dm wy a low 
and subdued melody, sharp, and moving the soul by its tenderness. 

Anon. px ‘93 Tw mpmoNd’D 1 Ipsp IN PINP “wap *ONd’D 
TORT b> woe “ASI PITD? Yow? Ny ndy pon aay adipy 
mbwan jor poy Oy 1a AI Norn pay °> ono ody? yoy 
ndy ano) mor. An instrument which produces sweet and low 
[literally hidden] tones, which are not heard far off. Another 
opinion is, a song, the meaning being hidden, for this Psalm refers 
to the time of the redemption, which is unknown and hidden. 


Psaum LIT.—s15 Sse ndno by mynd. 


O’. tmép Maeked cuvecews r@ A. °A. Emi xopeig Emornpowos A, 5. da 
xopod mepi ovvécews tov A, ©. tip tis yopeias ouxéaews Tou A. E’. 
twép THs Xopeias. 

I. pro Abimelech intellectus David. V. pro Maeleth intelligentiae 
David. 

Tg. sap xdoy OPT NOW poRD Nye XnoD Sy RNawd 
nit Sy. To praise concerning the punishment of the wicked, who 
blaspheme the name of xipios, good intelligence by David. 

SB. ddl  Jprbes uprblyll a2 peer EKe papdd oglu dy’. 
Spoken by David. An instruction of wisdom with which the 
Levites praise in Jerusalem with drums. 

D.A. job, drum.—Sy. ndno is an instrument, called also Simm 
and b»p, although it is rather different from those. Some say 
nbn refers to the dominion of the Christians (nY7&) and the Arabs 
(Sxynw), since Esau (ny0&) married the daughter of Ishmael nbn 
(Gen. xxviii. 9).—Y. mentions the latter opinion Anon. Dani jd 
ANT oY ON AD NIT ID Oy AN POD NIM yy cb “ays mono. 
A kind of drum as 4, the two instruments are therefore mentioned 
together. 
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Psarm LYI.—ine mea ons a> mpm obs nay by mynd 


nia onw>p. 

0’, imép rov Aaod Tov amd Fav dylov pepaxpuppévov, re Aavid eis 
arnAoypagiay, Srére éxpdrncav airdy of dAdépudra ev TéO (see Sy.). 
"A. trép meptotepas adddov paxpvopav tov Aavid ramewod redeiov, &v TO 
Kparijoa avrov pudtotiaious év Ted, 3. dmép rhs meptorepas, Uae Tov PiAov 
avTov amwopévov Tou A. Tov Tamewddpovos kat Gumpov, Gre katéa yoy avroy 
oi dudtoriaion €v 16. ©. trép ris weptorepis..., E’. tmép rijs mepi- 
oTepas THS poyytAdAou Kexpuppevoy ro A. eis orndoypadiap, émére exparnoav 
avroyv of dd\AdduaAos ev Teé, 

I. V. pro populo, qui a Sanctis longe factus est, David in tituli 
inscriptione, cum tenuerunt eum Allophyli in Geth. 

Tg. porno 1 ps spiny my sono Swe anwos by xnawd 
sins 52 ode poo aT pn xody 0d pmawnr pam pap jo 
nia oxne*5p mn’. To praise concerning the congregation of 
Israel, which is likened to a silent dove at the time when they are 
removed from their cities and return and praise the Lord of the 
world, like David, humble and perfect, when the Philistines took 
him at Gath. 

B. de er eee 9 Wy wyrblyll a2 pent yl Gb Ney 
Md wyetebl Sue yer yrderl eed olpesl A kind 
of song with which the constant Levites praise. He uttered it 
concerning the submission of the distant congregation when the 
Philistines seized him in Gath. 

DAL abyid tad eal padggldl de aay cell Ibe Jes de, 
Lend JU GUI A2Y1 at ma Jas pop obs nav by my? 
ys ge? GU Jy5 Oo ep eel db DON paltey yeDT wna vn 
LEA of MYO Ciloy (6iSy 'D MINEN xd snodss mort nods 
Jy3y a maDd AWD wD nn xdy my NIM wD NNwdl 
p13 ONpPA 3 ys ns Lsall ys pada pymnn. Thus the 
exiles are called ‘dumb’ in lvi. The dove is the nation, as in 
Cant. ii. 14, which is obliged to be dumb; comp. Ps. xxxix. 3, 10; 
Is, lili. 7. They are called ‘far’ because they are distant from 
Jerusalem, as it is said, ‘ Although I have cast them far off amongst 
the heathen’ (Ezek. xi. 16). 

Sy. dat rss [I old yrdner ooy Ghyll dele Je Earl! 
M2 pyalZal Sener soy ode nay cee Ile cm (§ o onwde 
dee eo gael prim nde ys, AM AyD DMX TM ae 


Reslyhl pe pedy PIT DIT Kyys DSS oly abled oy GF ys 
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narom obwr pa aS erst ASI, aclasJ Bye od yy IL 
oer 05 eo Gil Seay Boe dy? DIM wSy3y 0 DYNDT 1D 
ly Saag alll Iyoztr, ey i, 52 ecole eth acyl! be op 
(S22 Gyd Doe ISG, 2/4 ne pimp mor Ja I Y, Qsyhl 
wana we J,aS mp pnw J Gea, Jy G Lyd GUL sae 
0 YD MME NO TVD NM wa NI Ma 3 Lal J, “1 yows xd 
ny S. Gao m3 omwdall seus Le ase ipa! sie NT JU, 
32 cast 3) be de ipl sae Qbl yl! Ged pipins Dox 
Sriay wy MYDN Jal eels 29+ eplacl. Israel are likened to 
doves (Hosea vii. 11), who are far from the Temple (ndx, pdin). 
Others say that nOx means ‘dumb,’ for Israel is tortured and 
cannot open the mouth (Isaiah liii), This Psalm David composed 
when seized by the Philistines, but he began it with the dove 
in order that the title ‘concerning Israel’ should be understood. 

Y. translates as Sy., and says, 17 JI 2 pt pbx nov dy 1355 
cdl we jets pYpim ody aJy5y oD TaN YD MD Jy feF GUI 
wl Wpall Jy owas! a5 sylézel Gall onda ms Rsye 
PIE ob 21 DNB Gare (J Jazel GUI NT Le yo Word] be 
cre Wing DINW ppe Gale OND Tayi ol WT Ob Gl 
o3] ye DY poK no by 5 tally ad Wage of nisl sibs 
os doles? nuti JS». He refers it to David, who said of himself, 
‘Oh that [had wings like a dove’ (Ps. lv. 7 [6]). n'pim obw refers 
to a place at Gath, where the Philistines kept him bound. The 
redactor of the book thought that this Psalm referred to David, 
who was kept prisoner by the Philistines, who were far off (nds 
from pode 4). 

A.W. renders ‘dove of distant castles.—Q. says David called 
himself a dumb dove.—Meiri supposes it to denote an instrument 
which sounds like the cooing of doves.—R. the treachery (71 from 
m3’) of Elam, which promised help. 

Anon. 13928 AIM jo SkVAD DIAM MIN DH wprz2 “I _NYBIMP 
(sic) 7Manm yD oo Sxeny ws AMIN poy xinw Dros DNdND 
naa wnvAS Norn ar tT xy nny aNd mm atx pedo prapm 
npn md ano, yyy mom winnewody wares ypwm aman by 
yay md. oD PMN mo myo TaN wd nD owe ws WI 
ynw did5 .obs pw py poyo pox mov x” Sane paND ppm 
shy yn xdy odes py pawn yD mpmpn mys pYIND DTN 
non mn tnpo 1995. ‘A society of far distant men,’ derived from 
p’p>xp (Gen. xxxvii. 7), i.e. David compares himself and his com- 
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panions, when in Gath, as a dove which is flying far off, being 
far away from the land of Israel. The right explanation is ‘like a 
dove far away and dumb, being afraid to speak.’ 


Psatw LVIL.— 260 waa ans 1d nnwn dx myx 
myna dixw. 

O’. un 8cahbeipns, rH Aavid eis ornroypadiay, év rg avrév anodidpdorew 
ard mpocanov Taovd eis 7d owndaov. F. wept rov, py StaPGeipys, rov 
Aavid rov rarewddpovos kai duapou (A. tarewod redeiov). 

I. V. ne disperdas, David in tituli inscriptionem, cum fugerunt 
(V. fugeret) a facie Saul in speluncam. 

Te. 1 Sy aoxnsy Sann xd ay cos 9 orn xnpy Sy xmayd 
spbepxs Sie pip jp mayo ode ToD NN. To praise con- 
cerning the calamity when David said, ‘Do not destroy ;’ said by 
David, humble and perfect, when he fled before Saul to the cave. 

S. ys type 28y pew 9 MS wypeblyll or pom sgl Gyb 
Lys ¥ (Fad) -o Slang bell 3 sry Wp. A kind of song by David, 
with which the Levites praise, and which David composed when 
flying from Saul to the cave, asking in it not to destroy. 

Sy. does not explain nnwn 5x.—Y. takes it as an exclamation 
like Deut. ix. 26.—Anon. is nearly of the same opinion, saying, 
by 46> nnwn bx ‘oxy mod anp maw xy snp yep nban pwd 
yam nen bx wand nn ‘Rw JID “un‘nwn.—Qamhi and I.E. take 
it as the beginning of a song.—Meiri and R. say, David prays that 
he should not die. 


Psat LX%—1055 nnd onso my rw dy mewd. 

0’, rois dAAowwEnoopevos Ere els otnAoypadiay r@ Aavid eis didaxnp. 
"A. én xpivey paprupias tamrevou redeiov rou Aavid. 3%. tmép trav arbav 
paprupia tov ramewvddpovos Kai adudpou tov Aavid eis ddaynv. 

I. (V. pro) his qui immutabuntur, in tituli inscriptionem (V. ipsi) 
David, in doctrinam. 

Te. ns ot Sy pene jody apy wa st smoino pny Sy xmawd 
xpdxd. To praise concerning the old witness of the sons of Jacob 
and Laban, a copy by David for teaching. 


rab) | pe erat plas a ere: This is a kind of song of David 


with which the Levites praise with a tune called Susan, and its 
object is to make generally known the help of God. 


Sy. cgine tela ogld [I] 51 tot pstl eye (be ere 


1 See Ps. xvi. 
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nyiy slyaS mind! oo my Yd mynd! Gls! yo. ny pow dy 
PLT fal iglo she yl cep dell! Jal peowin jew, mone 
mat coe Lye Ign dine csi Saw potas Wt Lz! ssl. To 
the instigator upon Susan, the testimony, a blot to David for teach- 
Ing. nisy jwiw refers to the people who observe the commandments ; 
this prayer is taught by David for the people in misfortune. 

Y. translates as Sy. The following is his commentary: 35,3 
ween, LS mbt og eu Gall eon ll a pete tne dy 
Lpileley mpiley Fre ul Gyld Duenvl oltell Fat worn 
LS tens Lh. eils eats posi LS ny talc x55 of StelhS 
Way comll wil de Jas dade 2 my S53, Dw. lee 
nx yoy wn Jy om bo wer asUl sie Joe Lae, Ul 
231 SN solely... death laps eel 52 Uézl, MIA nN IA 
ny WT diy. D'vIY means the Messiah and the pious men, who 
are likened to lilies; nity is a proof that the passage refers to the 
Messiah ; comp. 2 Kings xi.12. The Messiah is either Zerubbabel 
or David himself. 

A. W. nv like onan, golden, so niwy jw1w.—Rashi applies it to 
the Sanhedrin. See the anonymous author.—Meiri and Remokh 
take nisy jwiw as a choice instrument (from \y).—M. takes 
smbs=oind, ie. to stir up the heart. Thus a noble instrument 
chosen for teaching and to stir up the heart.—R. to teach Israel 
to pray. 

Anon. MIDM AND Py 2D NBWIOYR “TNMY jews Tom Ww 
Nd .WwaND ONAN oon wstw 45 “sy TWN) 7D ‘aM pwoN 
mx apn ons yoy my py wow 302 amr op’ maw ons 
ondad vryny ovens rbwoow. pismo Sy inp Sy 8” ney 
wands 1055 %_ s05S sp sind “empmw wo> ONINDD poy 220) ON 
ayy ap mipoy was rows 8 n’a’pnd bn na pony 
yaw sano os ondnd amp ox pimod Sew one py ondows 
mynd din mx whe syayy xdy yndd apy (see Targum). A song 
pleasant like a lily. nity means beauty and ornament, like on», 
meaning that his words are beautiful like a jewel. Others say 
that nisy means the witness (decision) of the Sanhedrin, who are 
likened to lilies; the Sanhedrin advised David to make war upon 
Aram, Ammon, and Edom. ‘1055 means to teach and to under- 
stand how to praise God. Others say, to learn from the Sanhedrin 
whether it was allowable for him to wage war upon Aram, after 
the agreement made between Laban and Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 52). 
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Psarm LXIX.— > pew dy mynd. 
0’. imép rév dAAotwbnoopevwy rH Aavid', °A. rq mxona@ emi kpivev 
rov Aavid, %. imép rav avbar. 
I. V. pro his (V. pro iis), qui commutabuntur. 
Tg. nt Sy prima mba Sy xnav. To praise concerning the 
exile of the Sanhedrin by David.—S. as above*.—Y. pw, the 
remnant of Israel, who are in exile and suffering. 


Psarm LXX—vand 1d mynd. 

0’, r@ Aavid els dvdpynow,—-eis rd cGcai pe Kiptov (rodro ev évioss pev 
avrcypdgos edpov, ev éviots 8€ od mAny otre mapa To ‘EBpaig, obte mapa 
rois GdXots etpioxerat). °A. rou A. Tov dvauimynoxew. 

I. V. psalmus D. In rememorationem, quod salvum fecerit eum 
Deus. 

Tg. xniad ry by rind ty Sy xnawd. To praise by David 
to remember the use of incense. 

S. UI Sh. upsblyMl erat gla Jy3- A composition of 
David’s with which the Levites praise in remembrance of God. 

Other commentaries as above, Ps. xxxviii. 


Psarm LXXV.—rw Aoxd rym nnwn bx nyo. 

0’, py Siapdetpps, Warps @diis TH ’Acdp. %, wept dpOapoias adpds 
rov ‘Acad. ; 

I. ne corrumpas, psalmus Asaph Canticum (V. cantici Asaph). 

Tg. Rox wy Sy xnnavin joy Sann xd syst qos por xmawd 
xvwi. To praise at the time when David said, ‘ Do not destroy thy 
people.’ 

S. GUS Vu Spde Lees Qpblodl AON! & ert ogld ast. 
Praise by David with which the Asaphite Levites praise, interceding 
and saying, ‘ Do not destroy.’ 

All commentators agree that David prays to God not to destroy 
Israel. 

Psarm LXXVIL.—yoro apd pny Sy mynd. 

0’. trép “Idboty Wudpes rp *Acdp. ’A. emt “Idbodp pergdnua rp 
"Agdp. &. da 18:Oovp G87 rod ’Acdd. 

I. pro Idithum, huic Asaph Psalmus. V. pro Idithun, psalmus 
Asaph. 

Tg. NNNawvN RDN nyt 4 by xnawd. To praise, by Jeduthun, 
to Asaph a Psalm. 


1 See Ps. xlv. 2 See Ps. xlv. 
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S. PNT, FONSI > Wp rblyll ert Js? Ibey. This is a Psalm 
with which the constant (Levites) descendants of Asaph and 
Jeduthun praise. 

Y. The prophecy came to Jeduthun and rested upon Asaph by 
the Holy Spirit—Meiri takes pnvv Sy as pnyw), to Jeduthun. 


Psarm LXXX.—rywro joxd ny oenw Sy mand. 

O’. imép rév drowbnoopévav papripiov rH Acad, Padpis [bmp roi 
“Agovpiov]. °A. 3. imép rav xpivov paprupias (dvOdv paprupia) Tov 
"Acad ped@dnua. 

I. V. pro his (V. iis) qui immutabuntur (I. in) testimonium Asaph 
pro Assyrio (V. psalmus). 

Tg. sy Sy xno nyinos yp ppyny 1 pimp ‘any Sy xnaw> 
xnnavwin }ox7. To praise, respecting the Sanhedrin, who are 
busy with the testimony of the law, by Asaph praise. 

SB. BLe st AON oe Wp blyll ws ered tlpd st lie, 
wep. Praise of testimony with which the Asaphite Levites 
praise with a tune called Susan. 

Rashi refers the Psalm to Israel, who witnessed the three 
captivities—I. E. 1y, according to A.W. a beautiful thing.—Q. 
does not accept this explanation, but says that the meaning is 
unknown.—Meiri, who refers it to an instrument, quotes the 
opinion that nwy=pn, a fixed rule for this instrument.—Anon. 
quotes the opinions already given. 


Psatm LXXXI.—Compare above, Ps. vii. 


8. FONSI, mas) ov Tay) ope Up rbl dl wo en J 93 An 
utterance with which the constant Levites of the families of Obed 
Edom of Gath and of Asaph praise (in Ps. lxxxiv, and of Korah). 


Psarm LXXXVII.— 1w orm mp 1225. 


The Greek and Latin translators treat the words ‘His foun- 
dation’ etc. as a separate verse (comp. A. V.). 

Tg. xnmax op Sy sp’not any cpxns mp wat pay Sy 
roipd jos. By the sons of Korah this Psalm is uttered, being 
based upon the mouth of the fathers of old. 

SB. GS) dd) cred gay MP 2 Gre ep rbl ll w eon d= 
LI! Jre (3 v.L.!. Praise with which the Levites, the sons 
of Korah, praise; a description of the Temple, the foundations 
of which are on the Temple mount, 
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Y. The basis of this Psalm is the description of the excellence 
of the holy mountains; comp. Ps. Ixxxvii. 3. Others say the 
Psalm describes the foundation of the glory of God. 

I. E. says that the Psalm was composed by one of the grand- 
children of Samuel; the Psalm refers to the foundation of the holy 
mountains. So also Q. 


Psaum LXXXVIII.—nuyd ndno by mond mp vad mow vw 
man yond Sow. 

O’. dy Wadpod rois viois Kope, eis rd réAos brép MaeXc6 rou droxpibyyas, 
auvévews Aipay rp “lopandiry. “A. 2. dopa pedpoyparos rev viavy Kope, rp 
vixora@ TH emt xopeig (S. bua yopov) rov eEdpyey, émornpociyns Te Alipay 
rp ‘lopandiry. 

I. V. psalmus cantici filiis Corae (V. canticum psalmi), in finem, 
pro Maleleth ad respondendum, intellectis Aemat (V. Eman) Is- 
trahelitae. | 

Tg. xdow xnawd xmiby Sy mip van pay Sy xnmagan aw 
KDY? ONT VT by sap. Song and praise by the sons of Korah, con- 
cerning a prayer to praise good intelligence by Heman the native. 

8. dlely Jerko MP 92 LY Ushi pee as lay 
A212) a3! Gy nord! Ba ylsc pmuixdt po! ppiggle? pi 
eats WHOS Wie Lisl, oglad jae dee yh Less LO aly Qatil 
Sptbtl Iyypts Yl mp 22 yb BW ype? jo Ia) Mp 23 J! 
Ersse. Lil le, dballl sre, niyd Ja ergs JOT tty 
wy TON OD NIA oI aSy5 Jos Gly SI past yl 25 ists 
n>. Praise, with which the Korahite Levites praise with drums, 
and the Hemanites give the intelligent responses. The meaning of 
this Psalm is that there are three composers, but it is as we said, 
that the whole book is by David, but this Psalm he handed over 
to the sons of Korah for the music, and the Hemanites for re- 
sponses, which is the meaning of nioyd ; hence the dagesh as in }>p 
(Isaiah xxvii. 2). 

Rashi explains nays ndno Israel being sick and oppressed. 
Heman, one of the sons of Zerah, who are called sons of Sno 
because they have composed Psalms.—Q. says the same.—Meiri 
takes nono as an instrument.— Anon. , & well-known Psalmist. 

I. E., although, as usual, explaining ndno as the beginning of a 
liturgy, refers it to the sickness of the Psalmist, and explains niyd 
as meaning to answer; comp. Noy bi (Exod. xxxii. 18). He 
quotes the Karaite Joshua, who says that Heman was a grandson 
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of Samuel, who is called MN because he was familiar with the 
singers, most of whom spring from bis family. Others say the 
mw is the same as Mm, 1.e. son of Zerah, his brother being 
Ethan. Others say that Heman and Ethan are brothers, sons 
of Ezra.—Tm. is of the same opinion—A.D. renders nwy> by 
*\.35|, to sing; so also Anon. por cantar. 


Psarm LXXXIX.— mina ind Sow. 

O’. Aldap rq "Iopandirn. “AdAos’ Alédp r@ Zapairy. “AdAos’ Aléay re 
"Epairy. 

I. Intellectis Heman Istrahelitae. V. Intellectus Ethan Ezrahitae. 

Tg. NMI fo NNNT OMAN NT Sy tonne Nap NdoWw. Good 
intelligence uttered by Abraham, who came from the east. 

Other commentators agree that Ethan was one of the singers, 
except Remokh, who says that he was one of the ten elders. 


Psatm XC.—nwpd nbpn. 


O’. Ipovevyy .... I. V. Oratio.... 

Tg. saatos ewe ma xpy wan 1 x2 nw Sy xmby. 
Prayer which Moses, the prophet of God, prayed when the people 
of Israel sinned in the desert. 

S. Ul Sow ge ge Le en ijl. Prayer with which the 
[Levites of the] sons of Moses prayed. 

The opinions on this Psalm are summed up in the following 
lines of the anonymous commentator: 123M23) ON AWD NOW ON 
yoo 19 p95 onda nwo wad inwy ts “ond wm mow 5523 on 
ay NID wT We Aa .pnIed mp vad ADKd mow 
pps wy onxd moi x” a pao nwo pox yoo. orm 5 
ma7an nxn wpa. Some say that Moses composed this Psalm, and 
David incorporated it in his collection; others think that David is 
the author who gave it to the sons of Moses, the Levites, for recita- 
tion, just as he did with Asaph, the sons of Korah, and Jeduthun. 
The rabbis say that Moses is the author of this Psalm and of the 
following ten; and so Moses blessed eleven tribes with eleven 
blessings (Deut. xxxiii). 


Psatm XCIL—navn ovd ve “nor. 
0’. Padrpds Bons (E. dopa Wadpov) els rhv fyepay ro caBBarov. 
I. V. psalmus cantici, in die sabbati. 
Tg. xnav Noy Sy AND IP DIK TON "TNT NMAW. Praise and 
song which Adam, the first man, said upon the sabbath day. 
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Psatm CIII.—). 

O’. rp Aavid. I. V. ipsi David. 

Tg. mNII9 WXNN NT sy Sy. Spoken by David in a prophecy. 

The Greek and Latin translations, as well as the Targum, kept the 
word mndon. LXX in some MSS. rijs emorpodijs *Ayyatou nai Zayapiov. 

S. \ps535 .dj¥l l=, praise the eternal and say. 

Tm. has already forestalled the modern critics. He says: ise 
seresll od aSlte ul papery @edl al SIT Hla! 3 amon 
cb Syd pa Sdew tll Mysl, DMS! pay tlie sxe Ips, 
tae m™dSm 5 ware es Js I3Key “* moma wb al ey 
size. The meaning of mmbsn at the beginning is to call on the 
congregation to join him in the praise of God. Compare Ps. xcv 
(see Graetz, Psalmen, etc., p. 9). 


PsaALM CXX.—mbyon ww. 


0’. ©. gd) (0. dopa) rev dvaBabpav. °A.S. els tas avaBdoeis, 

I. canticum ascensim. VY. canticum graduum. 

Tg. xpinns pio Sy ToNNN NYY. Praise uttered concerning 
the rising of the deep '. 

S. wee asp sl .2..5. Praise with a loud voice. 

D.A. -,dI|, degree. All commentaries agree that these fifteen 
Psalms were recited by the Levites on the fifteen steps leading 
from the Court of the men to that of the women in the Temple.— 
Q. quotes an opinion that it refers to the ascent (comp. m>ynn, 
Ezra vii. 9) from exile, by which Israel will be restored to its own 
God.—Remokh makes the fifteen agree with the numerical value 
of mm, Yah. 

Psatm CXXVII—nnby). 

0’. gd Trav dvafabpéw (alia exempl. add. rod Zodoper). *A. 3. 
dopa tav avaBdcewv Salomonis. 

I. V. canticum graduum Salomonis (I. Solomonis). 

Tg. nobw dy, by Solomon. 

S. ylaks uy Le id Wye cy etreedy: Praise with a 
loud voice in matters concerning Solomon; probably, as I. E. says, 
for Solomon, who wished to build the Temple. 


1 The legend in the Babylonian Talmud (Sukkah, fol. 53a) says that when 
David was digging to find the deep, it rose tremendously and threatened to 
flood the world ; then David said these fifteen Psalms and the deep retired. 
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From all these different expositions of the titles of the 
Psalms it is evident that the meaning of them was early lost ; 
in fact the LXX and the other early Greek and Latin trans- 
lators offer no satisfactory explanation of most of them. Of the 
best Jewish commentators like Ibn Ezra and David Qamhi, 
the former treats them as the opening words of popular 
melodies, the other as names of instruments, both confessing 
that the real meanings are unknown. Saadyah is no more 
successful; the Karaitic authors refer them mostly to the 
present exile, which is more Midrashic than the Midrash upon 
which the Targum is based. Immanuel and Remokh put 
Averroism in them and in the Psalms. The Syriac headings 
are a comparatively late production and arbitrary. That titles 
are omitted in the Hebrew text can be seen from the LXX: 
23 (24); 24 (25) 26 (27); 28 (29); 30 (31)3 32 (33)3 37 
(38); 42 (43)s 47 (48); 65 (66); 69 (70); 70 (71)3 75 (76)3 
79 (80); 90 (91); 92 (93)3 93 (94); 94 (95); 96 (97); 97 
(98); 98 (99); 99 (100); 103 (104); 104 (105); 106 (107); 
113 (114)-118 (119); 135 (136); 136 (137); 137 (138); 
142 (143); 143 (144); 145 (146); 146 (147); 148 (149). 
Thus when all traditional matter is exhausted, the only re- 
maining resource is the critical method, which, however, on 
the present subject has as yet made no considerable progress. 


a 
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AUTHORS AND WORKS QUOTED IN AN 
ABRIDGED FORM. 


"A. = Aquila 

"E. = Quinta 

oO’. = LXX (p. g). 
>. = Symmachus 


6. = Theodotion! 
Anon. = Anonymous Commentator (p. 32). 
A.S. = Ali ben Soleiman (p. 27). 
A.W. = Abu-'1-Walid (p. 24). 
B. B. = (Jehudah) Ben Bal‘am (p. 25). 
D. A. = David ben Abraham (p. 20). 
I. = Itala (p. 9). j 
I.E. = Abraham ibn Ezra (p. 25). 
Imm. = Immanuel ben Solomon (p. 32). 
J.R. == Jacob ben Reuben (p. 27). 
Men. = Menahem Meiri (p. 30). 
M.N. = Moses ben han-Nesiah of England (p. 29). 
P. = Solomon Pirhon (p. 27). 
Q. = David Qamhi (p. 28). 
R. = Abraham Remokh (p. 30). 
Rashi = Solomon of Troyes (p. 25). 
S. = Saadyah Gaon (p. ro). 
S.D. = Saadyah ibn Danan (p. 32). 
Sy. = Salmon ben Yeroham (p. 18). 
Tg. = Targum (p. ro). 
Tm. = Thanhum of Jerusalem (p. 30). 
V. = Vulgate (p. 9g). 
Y. = Yepheth ben Eli (p. 20). 


1 These five according to Field’s Hezxapla. 
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IT. 


THE ORIGIN AND MUTUAL RELATION OF 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


[F. H. Woops.] 


THE subject of this paper is one upon which so much has 
been already written, that it may seem to some to have been 
fairly threshed out. That this however is not altogether the 
ease is clear from the variety of conclusions arrived at by 
those who have made the work their special study. This 
very fact both justifies and necessitates a certain indepen- 
dence of judgment and treatment in any one who would 
solve for himself as much of these problems as seems possible. 
Where we have so many masters, none can claim absolute 
authority. This was the reason why, some years ago, I 
began, for my own sake and that of my pupils, to attack 
this subject as freely and independently as possible; and the 
reason why I venture now to publish the results of my work 
is that I found that, while they contained little that is abso- 
lutely new, they did not, as far as I could tell, exactly agree 
with those arrived at by others. Atany rate there is, I 
believe, a considerable difference in some of the arguments 
adduced, and in the manner of treating them. It will be 
seen that the essential feature in the line of argument 
adopted is the importance attached to parallelism of sequence 
between the three Synoptics, as distinguished from mere re- 
semblance in subject-matter and even language. 

Though the general line of argument, and the rough 
draft of the Table, were in the first instance worked out in- 
dependently, I afterwards obtained some valuable hints from 
Dr. Holtzmann’s earlier work!, and found Mr. Rushbrooke’s 


1 Die Synoptischen Evangelten, 1863. But see p. 94. 
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Synopticon an invaluable help in revision. The publication of 
that book has rendered a service to the study of the Synoptic 
Gospels, which can never be too gratefully acknowledged !. 

I should be glad to take this opportunity of expressing 
my indebtedness to my pupils, Mr. Green and Mr. Peake, 
and to Professor Sanday and the Rev. R. Shann, who, partly 
by actual co-operation and partly by their kind sympathy and 
encouragement, have lightened what seemed at times an 
almost hopeless task. 


The first three Gospels in many parts resemble each other 
very closely, not merely in the subjects selected, but also in 
the order in which these subjects are given, the way in which 
they are treated, and frequently also in the actual language 
employed. In all these respects they present an obvious 
contrast to the evidently independent narrative of the fourth 
Gospel. 

The first question we naturally ask is whether any one of 
these three Gospels was the source of the other two? Now if 
St. Matthew? or St. Luke were the original Gospel, we cannot 
at all satisfactorily explain the omission of so much important 
matter in St. Mark; and on the view that any one of the 
three is the original source, it 1s difficult to account in many 
cases for the alterations of language found in the other two. 
These objections taken together seem fatal to the originality 
of either St. Matthew or St. Luke, and the second raises at 
first sight a presumption against that of St. Mark. 

Assuming then for the present that no one of these Gospels 
is the original, the next question which arises is whether 
we can trace in them any single common source which forms 
the basis or groundwork of all three; or whether the parallel 
passages are merely different forms of a number of scattered 

1 For some differences in arrangement of parallelism see p. 97. 

2 The names St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke are used throughout of 
the three first Gospels, or of the authors of these Gospels, without any intention 


of prejudging the question of actual authorship, with which this paper does not 
deal. 
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fragments of written or oral tradition, which have been 
pieced together by the several evangelists each in his own 
way. The latter alternative is rendered more than im- 
probable from the fact that in many parts of the Gospels 
two of the Synoptists, and sometimes all three, follow for 
several chapters consecutively nearly the same order of 
events'. This agreement in order is one of the most 
striking features in the first three Gospels; and the more 
closely we examine them, the greater it will be found to 
be. We are therefore bound to decide in favour of the 
first alternative. We then have to ask a further question. 
How far and by what methods can we trace this common 
basis? It is obvious, I think, that we are not justified at 
the outset in necessarily limiting it to what is actually 
common to all three Synoptists?. This would be to assume 
that all three evangelists made a point of omitting nothing 
which they found in this original source. On the other 
hand it can, I think, be satisfactorily proved that in many 
eases the original element is only to be found in two of 
them, and in some few cases probably only in one. 

I will now give the reasons which seem to me to prove 
conclusively that the original basis of the Synoptical Gospels 
coincided in its range and order with our St. Mark*. (1) The 
earliest and the latest parallels in all three Gospels coincide 
with the beginning and end of St. Mark. The first is the 
ministry of St. John the Baptist, the last the visit of the 
women to our Saviour’s tomb. (2) With but few exceptions 


1 It is not argued that some Sammlung hypothesis may not conceivably be 
the true explanation of the first origin of the common source, but that it does 
not account directly for the composition of our Synoptical Gospels throughout. 

2 This is done by Dr. Abbott (in his article in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in which he carries out his view to all its logical 
absurdity). 

* By our St. Mark here and throughout is meant our present Gospel accord- 
ing to the best critical texts, and excluding therefore xvi. 9-20, against the 
genuineness of which this inquiry alone will be found to add strong evidence. 
No Marcan section of anything like the same importance is absent from 
St, Matthew and St, Luke. 
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we find parallels to the whole of St. Mark in either St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, and to by far the larger part in both. 
(3) The order of the whole of St. Mark, excepting of course 
what is peculiar to that Gospel, is confirmed either by St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, and the greater part of it by both. 
(4) A passage parallel in all three Synoptists is never im- 
mediately followed in both St. Matthew and St. Luke by a 
separate incident or discourse common to these two evangelists 
alone. (5) Similarly in the parts common to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke alone, no considerable fragments, with some 
doubtful exceptions !, occur in the same relative order, so that 
it is unlikely that they formed part of the orginal source. 
(6) To this we may add the fact that in the same parts the 
differences between St. Matthew and St. Luke are generally 
greater than in those which are common to all three. 

Not one of these arguments is of itself necessary to prove 
our point. That the Synoptists should have preserved so much 
of the original source and of its order, is for the Gospel student 
a happy accident which enables him to determine its limits 
with a certain degree of exactness. It may be added that 
arguments of a like kind could not be adduced to prove the 
priority of a Gospel resembling St. Matthew or St. Luke. 

The first argument will hardly be disputed, but its real 
force is only fully felt when we bear in mind that the simi- 
larity of the first three Gospels consists in the phraseology, 
and even the sequence of phrases, as well as in the subject- 
matter. The second is based, not on the number of words 
and phrases which St. Mark has in common with St. Matthew 
or St. Luke, or with both, but on the amount of parallel 
matter taken in block, those parts being considered parallel 
which contain the same subject or subjects with a marked 
resemblance of treatment and language. The exceptions 
spoken of become quite insignificant if we regard the parable 


1 Cf. Matt. xii. 22-30 with Luke xi. 14-23; xii. 38-42 with xi. 29-32; xii. 
43-45 with xi. 24-26. See pp. 77, 78. Perhaps we should add Matt. xii 
33-35 compared with Luke vi. 43-45. 
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of the tares (Matt. xiii. 24-30) as parallel to that of the seed 
growing secretly (Mark iv. 26-29), and the general statement of 
healings (Matt. xv. 30, 31) as parallel to the miracle of the deaf 
man of Decapolis (Mark vii. 32-37), and covering to a certain 
extent that of the blind man of Bethsaida (Mark viii. 22-26)!. 

The value of the fourth and fifth arguments may seem to 
depend on a too arbitrary distinction between what can or | 
cannot be regarded as distinct incidents or fragments of 
history ; but in no case does the parallelism of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke beyond their co-parallelism with St. Mark extend 
further than a few verses*. It is also noticeable that in the 
portions contained in St. Matthew and St. Luke alone there are, 
even within what are certainly separate incidents (such as the 
Temptation), greater variations of order than are usually found 
in the parts common to all three. But the full strength of 
these arguments, and also the sixth, can only be seen after 
a detailed comparison, the results of which it is difficult to 
tabulate. 

The third argument is by far the most important, and 
requires some fuller explanation. When we say that the order 
of St. Mark is maintained either by St. Matthew or St. Luke, 
we mean the relative order, without taking into account the 
insertions by either of what is not in St. Mark at all, or the 
omissions from St. Mark by both. It is clear that this is all 
that is needed for our present argument, and adds greater 
weight to it than if the order had been exact. In a word, we 
find so general a tendency to state the facts of St. Mark in the 
order of St. Mark, that this order is very frequently preserved, 
even though the introduction of new matter or the omission 
of Marcan matter entirely changes the context. That there 
should happen to be no portion of St. Mark of which the 
order cannot be traced either in St. Matthew or St. Luke 
shows how far-reaching this tendency was. It may be added 


1 The ground for assuming such a parallelism is the order in which these 
passages occur (see Table). All that is intended here is that they suggest that 
the alternative in either case was known to St. Matthew. 

3 The longest is Matt. iii. 7~10 | Luke iii. 7 
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that we do not at present think it necessary to take into 
account the transposition of single sentences (never exceeding 
a verse), such as the quotation Mark i. 3, as belonging rather 
to a later stage of the inquiry. 

We will now test this third argument by an examination of 
the Table at the end of this essay. In the first place we find 
a long passage (a) Mark i. 2-111. 6, generally parallel with 
Luke i. 2 b-vi.10. The only passage where this parallelism 
fails is 1. 14 b—20, which St. Luke omits; but this is parallel 
to Matt. iv. 17-22, the position of which agrees relatively with 
St. Mark, Matt. iv. 13 b-16 being peculiar to St. Matthew, and 
Matt. iv. 12 being parallel to Mark i. 14a. The parts of 
St. Matthew corresponding to a are contained in Matt. ii. 1- 
xll. 14, and occur in nearly the same order as in St. Mark. 
Thus, Matt. ili. 1-iv. 22 is parallel to Mark i. 2-20, Matt. vii. 
28 b, 29 with Mark i. 22, Matt. viii. 14-16 with Mark i. 29-34, 
Matt. ix. 1 b-17 with Mark 11, 1-22. Thereare only three omis- 
sions from St. Mark, two transpositions, and several insertions, 
the largest being the episode of the Sermon on the Mount 
(iv. 23 c-vil. 27). The parallelism of a with St. Luke over- 
laps a new parallelism of St. Mark with St. Matthew, which 
begins with Matt. xii. 1 || Mark 1. 23 and continues to 
xiii. 34 || Mark iv. 34 a, only two passages of any importance 
being omitted by St. Matthew, viz. Mark iii. 14-19 a, which he 
had anticipated in x. 2-4, and Mark iy. 21-24, but the Marcan 
position of both of these omitted passages is supported by the 
order of St. Luke, the first corresponding to Luke vi. 13 b-16, 
which follows vi. 12, 13 a || Mark iii 13; the second to Luke 
vill. 16-18 a, which follows 4—15 || Mark iv. 1b—20, In con- 
nexion with the first parallel it should be noticed that the 
correctness of the Marcan order of ili. 7-10 immediately after 
li. 23-1i1. 6, is supported by Matt. xii. 15 following after xii. 
1-14. This shows, what would be in itself probable from 
many similar transpositions in that Gospel, that St. Luke 
has transposed vi. 12-16 and 17b-19. At Mark iv. 35 it is 
difficult at first to trace the parallelism of order; but it be- 
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comes evident on careful examination, It is clear enough 
that there is a general parallelism between Mark iii. 31-v. 43 
and Luke vin. 4-56. In the last part of this, Mark iv. 
35-v. 43 ll Luke viii. 22-56, the parallelism is exact, and is 
supported moreover by Matt. viii, 18-ix. 25. But in the 
first part the parallel to Mark ii. 31-35 occurs in St. Luke 
after, instead of before, vill. 4-18 b. That here again St. Luke, 
and not St. Mark, has made the transposition is proved by 
the position in St. Matthew of xii. 46-50, which, but for in- 
sertions not contained in St. Mark, viz. xii. 33-45, follows 
upon xii. 31, 32 || Mark in. 28, 29. The parallelism with St, 
Luke which began in Mark iii. 31-35 is continued down to 
Mark vi. 35-44 || Luke ix. 12-17. The only difficulty lies in 
Mark vi. 1-6, which is omitted by St. Luke, and its position 
not very clearly supported by St. Matthew, But the order of 
6 b before 7-11 is confirmed by Matt. ix. 35a before x, 1 (after 
the insertion of ix, 356-38), and that of vi. 1-6a indi. 
rectly both by Matt. xiii. 34 || Mark iv. 33, 34. and Matt. xiv, 
I, 2 || Mark vi. 14, because all the intermediate portions, both, 
before and after Mark vi. 1-6, excepting a few verses omit- 
ted altogether by St. Matthew, had already been anticipated }, 
The parallelism with St, Mark continues from Matt. xiv. to 
Xxvili, 8a || Mark vi. 14 to the end. The only breaks of order 
lie in the omission of Mark ix. 38-40, xii. 41-44 (both of which 
are confirmed by St. Luke), of Mark vii, 32-37 and Mark viii. 
22-26 (which are quasi-parallel to Matt. xv, 30, 31), of Mark 
ix. 50 and xi. 25 (to which quasi-parallels had occurred in Matt. 
v.13 a and vi. 14, 15), and also of a few passages not occurring 
at all in St. Matthew, and in the insertion of several passages 
which are, with very few exceptions ”, peculiar to St. Matthew. 
The slight variation in Mark xvi. 8b must be reserved for future 
discussion. By far the greater part of this long parallel is sup- 
ported also by St. Luke, the chief variations being the entire 


1 The double parallelism of sequence with St. Mark, which is a peculiar 
feature of St. Matthew, is more fully discussed on p. 71. 
2 Such as Matt. xviii. 7 and xxi. 44, if this last is genuine. 
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omission of Mark ix. 41-x. 12 (excepting perhaps ix. 42), and 
of a few other passages, the insertion practically of Luke ix. 51- 
Xviii. 14, and several transpositions, especially in chaps. xxii. 
and xxiii, and the more important displacement apparently of 
Mark x. 42-45. 

We may sum up the chief results of the previous examina- 
tion thus. If we divide St. Mark into three parts, (a) i-iii. 
6, (0) iii. 7-vi. 13, (c) vi. 14-xvi. 8, the relative order of a 
agrees exactly with St. Luke, and for the most part with 
St. Matthew ; that of 4 with either St. Matthew or St. Luke, 
and in parts with both; that of c agrees exactly with St, 
Matthew, and for the most part with St. Luke. This divi- 
sion is merely convenient for purposes of comparison, and 
does not in any way point to different component parte of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Indeed, the way in which the parallels 
continually overlap and even intersect one another, shows 
clearly enough that St. Matthew and St. Luke depended on 
a whole Gospel in the Marcan order, and not on two or three 
evangelical records afterwards pieced together by St. Mark. 

The only point in this examination to which we think any 
exception can possibly be taken is the argument employed to 
prove that the position of Mark vi. 1-6a is confirmed by 
St. Matthew. The parallelism of order has been made out 
by excluding from consideration Marcan passages to which 
the parallels have already occurred in St. Matthew's Gospel. 
But we are certainly justified in doing so, because the evan- 
gelist would naturally avoid repeating what he had already 
related, and the position of all the omitted passages is 
confirmed by St. Luke, Mark iv. 35-v. 43 being parallel to 
Luke viii. 22-56, and Mark vi. 7-13 to Luke ix. 1-6. 

It might be argued that the results arrived at by our ex- 
amination would be equally accounted for on the hypothesis 
that the whole of St. Matthew and St. Luke existed previously 
to St. Mark, and that he compiled his Gospel from them}, 

? Such was Griesbach’s view, and he has been followed by many others. The 


chief argument for this view depends upon some peculiar features of St. Mark’s 
language, and lies therefore beyond the limits of our present inquiry. 
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adopting now the order of one, now the order of the 
other. But the following objections seem fatal to such a 
view. (1) We cannot reasonably account for the remarkable 
omissions which St. Mark must continually have made, such 
as of the Birth and Childhood of our Lord, the details of the 
Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the full ministerial 
directions to the Apostles or the Seventy, and above all the 
accounts of our Lord’s appearances after His Resurrection. 
All these are topics which would have become of increasing 
interest and importance as the Church grew; and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that we should find them in the earlier 
Gospels, and not in the later. (2) It is almost impossible 
to suggest any method by which St. Mark could have made 
his selections. (3) This view would not account for the 
order of St. Mark in several passages, especially in section 6, 
and would certainly not explain how it is that the 
parallels with St. Matthew and St. Luke so frequently over- 
lap. (4) Lastly, this view leads us into greater difficulties 
than those which it proposes to solve. The relations between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, which the views argued out in 
this paper at least partially explain, become an almost 
hopeless enigma, at which we can only guess. We seem 
therefore forced to adopt the opposite alternative, viz. that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke both made use of a Gospel very 
nearly agreeing with our present St. Mark in its subject- 
matter and the order of its contents. That agreement of order, 
let it be carefully noticed, is not limited to the larger episodes 
of our Lord’s life, but generally extends to single incidents, 
and frequently even to more minute details. Our argu- 
ments have not proved either that this primary Gospel was 
verbally identical with our St. Mark, or that 1t was neces- 
sanly even written. But they certainly prove that it was 
a definite whole, as distinct from merely a collection of in- 
cidents in a recognized order, and give very good ground for 
supposing that it was regarded as an authorized account, so 
to speak, of our Lord’s ministry. We will in future call this 
F 2 
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primary Gospel the Marcan tradition !, for want of a better 
phrase, which will not prajndge questions which have not yet 
been discussed. 

It will now be our object to consider the relation which 
each of our three Synoptical Gospels bears to this orginal 
Gospel, confining our attention as before to portions of 
evangelical matter (not necessarily separate incidents) and 
their order, and not considering the minuter details or phra- 
seologry. 

It is obvious at a glance that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
must have compiled their Gospels from other sources in addi- 
tion to the Marcan tradition. Some of the passages so de- 
rived are peculiar to each Gospel, others are more or less 
parallel; but we find no positive proof of the existence of 
any one single body of narrative at all comparable with the 
Marcan tradition in point of size and completeness. The 
difference of order, and in many cases the striking dissim- 
ilarities even in matters of fact, would seem rather to point to 
several distinct sources, and often to only an ¢ndirect connexion 
with them. Now it is obvious that the incorporation of fresh 
matter would be likely to modify in some degree the form and 
language of the new Gospel. And this is what we actually 
find. The marvel is indeed that these evangelists should have 
left so much of the earlier Gospel which they incorporated, 
in its original form and order. 

We may at this stage take St. Mark’s Gospel provisionally 
as representing very nearly the Marcan tradition, and com- 
pare it severally with the two other Synoptics. If we can 
thus explain their method of composition, it will add very 
strong additional proof of the close similarity between St. 
Mark and this primitive Gospel, and go some way even to» 
wards proving their identity. 

To begin with St. Matthew. If we divide the part of the 

1 The phrase ‘ triple tradition’ is an unsatisfactory title for what in several 


places has been preserved by only two evangelists, and sometimes perhaps by 
only one. 
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Gospel with which we are concerned into three sections, (a) 
chaps. iii—vii, (4) chaps. viii—xiii, and (c) chaps. xiv—xxviii. 8, we 
shall find that there is hardly a single break in the redative order 
as compared with St. Mark ina andc. The slight breaks in 
c arise merely, as we have seen, from the omission of two 
verses, Mark ix. 50, x1. 25, to which parallels or quasi-parallels 
had already occurred in the Sermon on the Mount. These 
are both striking sayings of our Lord, which would have been 
frequently repeated, and the language in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark differs very considerably, We may therefore safely 
conclude that they were not derived from the Marcan tradi- 
tion. The only break in a@ arises from the displacement of 
Mark 1. 21 a (as Matt. iv. 13 a) to before, instead of after, the 
call of the four Apostles. The chief cause of this transposition 
is clearly the insertion of the quotation from Isaiah in iv. 
14-16, The prophecy is naturally quoted at the first mention 
of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee in Matt. iv. 12 || Mark i. 14, 
but St. Matthew wishes to connect it also with the residence 
at Capernaum, seeing a special fulfilment of the words ddov 
Gaddoons in this sea-side village (hence the addition of the 
explanatory epithet zapafadacclav). He therefore combines 
Mark i. 14a and 21a, but leaves 21)b in its original place, 
prefacing it by a repetition of the mention of Galilee, and 
Inserting xnpicowy 7d evayyédioy tis Bacirelas, slightly 
altered from Mark 1.14b. By a further modification of the 
language, diddcKxwy év tats cvvaywyats adtéy for eloedAOav els 
Thy ovwaywyhy eb(dacKe, he makes it part of the introduction 
to the Sermon on the Mount. The general character thus 
given to this verse, and the introduction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, which gave a different reference to Matt. vii. 28 b, 
29 || Mark i. 22, involved the omission of the special incident 
of the healing of the demoniac, Mark i. 23-28. 

Our inquiry is now limited to chaps. viii—xiil. of St. Matthew. 
These chapters form the crucial difficulty in the composition 
of this Gospel. It is very important that we should clearly 
distinguish between the actual treatment of this part of the 
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Marcan tradition by St. Matthew and the principles or 
reasons which governed that treatment. The first is that 
with which we are now directly concerned, and is capable, as 
I hope to show, of definite demonstration: the latter belongs 
more to the special history of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Our 
object is to prove that St. Matthew shows acquaintance with 
the corresponding portion of the Marcan Gospel in the Marcan 
order, and we can hardly more satisfactorily prove this than 
’ by showing that (supposing the Marcan tradition to have 
existed, for believing which we have already given good 
grounds) he has actually treated this in a certain way. Now 
if we omit from our consideration x. 15-xi, to which there 
is no parallel in St. Mark, we shall find that the portions 
before and after this, (a) vili-x. 14 and (8) xii. and xiii, 
form, in their relation to St. Mark, distinctly characterised 
sections. The second agrees relatively with St. Mark through- 
out, except that it omits the portions which have already 
occurred in a, whereas a itself differs considerably from the 
relative Marcan order. And yet even in this section the 
variations are only three in number!. In the first place St. 
Matthew displaced the list of the Twelve (Mark iii. 14-19 a) 
from just before the Sermon on the Mount to x. 2—4, inserting 
it just before the special address to the Twelve. This change 
of arrangement is easily explained. The new position is 
extremely suitable, whereas the list would have come in 
awkwardly after the description of the gathering together of 
the multitude (Matt. iv. 24, 25), intended evidently as an intro- 
duction to the Sermon which, according to St. Matthew, 
was mainly addressed to the collected crowds (see vii. 28, 29). 
The difference of the phrase with which the list is introduced 
in x. 2, ‘now the names of the twelve apostles are these,’ as 
compared with Mark ii. 14, ‘and he ordained twelve,’ shows 
that St. Matthew did not intend his readers to suppose that 


1 Matt. ix. 32-34 is not the real parallel to Mark iii. 22, and Matt. ix. 
27-30 is not parallel to Mark viii. 22-26, but the true parallels to these are 
Matt. xii. 24, and in a certain sense Matt. xv. 30, 31 (see above, p. 63). 
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the Apostles were then first appointed. The second and third 
deviations from the Marcan order were made by taking out 
Mark 1 40-ii. 22, and placing the first part of it, the account 
of the leper, Mark i. 40-44, immediately after the Sermon on 
the Mount, as Matt. viii. 1-4, and the last part of it, Mark ii. 
1-22, beginning with the account of the paralytic, immediately 
after the incident of the Gadarene demoniac, as ix. 1 b—17. 
Even here the order of the three incidents comprising Mark 
iL I-22 is preserved, and throughout a there is far more 
agreement than disagreement with the Marcan order. Whether 
these three displacements are due to the influence of some 
other evangelical fragment or tradition, or in some way to 
this double revision, if we may call it so, of Mark i. 29-vi. 11, 
must be more or less a matter of conjecture’. But we have 
still to consider the general principle according to which this 
double revision was made. We cannot, as is often done, regard 
Matt. viii-xiii as simply a collection of miracles followed by a 
collection of our Lord’s teachings, because a contains in ix. 
g-17 two separate teachings, and another in ix. 35—x. 14, the 
Mission of the Twelve (which comparison with the Marcan 
order, Mark vi. 6 b—11, compels us to place in a), and 8 contains 
one miracle, Matt. xii. 9-14 || Mark ii. 1-6, The true explana- 
tion seems to be that St. Matthew in wniting vili-x. 14 was 
influenced partly indeed by the desire to group the miracles 
together, but partly also by the order and contents of the 
Marcan tradition upon which his Gospel was based. Having 
on this principle made selections from the Marcan tradition 
up to and including the Mission of the Twelve, and added a 
new portion, x. 15—xi. 30, from other sources, he again revised 
this portion of St. Mark, introducing in its proper order almost 
everything which he had previously omitted”, The import- 

1 The presence of the doublets, Matt. ix. 32-34 (cf. Matt. xii. 22-24), and 
35 (cf. Matt. iv. 23), give some ground to the first of these possibilities. 

2 The final omissions are: Mark i. 35-39 and 45, which of necessity dropped 
out through the rearrangement; Mark iv. 21-25, comprising short sayings 


which have their parallels in other parts of St. Matthew (viz. v. 14-16, x. 26, 
xi. 15, vii. 2, and xiii. 12); and Mark iv. 26-29 (the parable of the seed 
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ance of this modification of the theory of a collection of 
miracles followed by a collection of teachings, is the strong 
evidence it furnishes for the pre-existence of the Marcan order 
throughout. If the other view were absolutely correct, St. 
Matthew and St. Mark might have independently borrowed 
from two previous collections of miracles and teachings. It 
- will have been seen that the argument hinges upon the 
position of the Mission to the Twelve, which is in its Marcan 
order if placed, as we have placed it, at the end of a, but out 
of its Marcan order if placed at the beginning of 8, as the 
other view requires. 

If we now apply the same test to St. Luke, we shall get 
results of a similar kind. We shall again find it convenient 
to divide the parts of the Gospel with which we ate concerned 
into three sections, (a) iti, 2 b-ix. 50; (6) ix. 51-xvill. 14; 
(c) xviii. 15-xxiv. 9a. In a St. Luke has, with one or two 
trifling exceptions, followed the relative order of the corres- 
ponding section of St. Mark. The exceptions are Luke vi. 
17 b—19, which should, according to the position of the parallel 
Mark iii. 7-10, have followed the healing of the man with 
the withered hand, vi. 6-11, and vill. 19-21, which according 
to Mark iii. 31-35 should have come before viii. 4-18, The 
omissions from St. Mark in this section of St. Luke are very 
considerable. Besides three, to which parallels occur in the 
second section, and which may on that account have been 
omitted in this (viz. Mark iii. 22-27 || Luke xi. 15-22, Mark 
iii, 28-30 || Luke xii. 10, Mark iv. 30-32 || Luke xiii. 18, 19), 
we find the following omissions: (1) Mark i. 14 b-20; (2) iii. 
9-123; (3) ili. 19 b-21; (4) iv. 1 a3 (5) iv. 26-29; (6) iv. 33- 
343 (7) vi. 1-6; (8) vi. 17-2935 (9) vi. 45—viii. 26; (10) viii. 
32, 333; (11) ix. 11-13; (12) ix. 15, 16, 21-24, 26-29 ; 
(13) ix. 33a. Of these, 3, 4, 6 and 13 are notes or notices 
which would all, except the last, naturally fall out by the re- 
arrangement which occurs just in these places. This may also 


growing secretly), for which is substituted the more striking parable of the 
tares in Matt, xiii. 24-30. 
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be the cause of the omission of 2 and 5 (the parable of the 
seed growing secretly). The omissions in 12 are, with the 
exception of ix. 28, minute descriptions of a kind specially cha- 
racteristic of St. Mark’s Gospel. 1 (the appointment of the first 
four Apostles) and 7 were probably considered too much like 
other incidents recorded in St. Luke (see v. I-11, iv. 16-30)! to 
admit of repetition, The same prineiple may ultimately ac- 
count for the great omission of g. The omission of the feeding 
of the 4000, as being too much like that of the 5000, made it 
convenient (in a Gospel which was probably a selection from a 
large mass of material) to leave out what came between thé 
two similar miracles, and necessitated the omission of Mark 
vill. 13-21, the point of which incident is the reference to 
the two miracles in vv.19 and 20. The eleventh and twelfth 
verses were naturally omitted, as parallels occurred in section 
6 (Luke xi. 16, 29). The stern rebuke of a great apostle in 
10 was very possibly thought likely to give offence. Probably 
a similar cause contributed, in addition to. that suggested 
above, to the omission of 3, The intention of seizing our 
Lord under the impression that he was suffering from religious 
mania, and that too by those who afterwards held, some of 
them, distinguished positions in the Church, was a subject 
which would have been obviously distasteful to the early 
Christian teachers. The two remaining omissions in this 
section of St. Luke, 8 and 11, are accounted for by Dr. Abbott ?, 
as originating from a desire to subordinate St. John the 
Baptist to our Lord; but part of the first had already been 
anticipated in li. 19, 20, and the latter may probably have 
been omitted, as being of little importance to St. Luke's 
Gentile readers. 

Between the first and second sections there are three 
omissions of what does not occur elsewhere in St. Luke, 
viz, of Mark ix. 41, 43-49, and x. 1-11. Of these the first 


1 Cp. especially iv. 22-24 with Mark vi. 3, 4. There are several omissions 
from apparently the same cause in section c, and they are much too frequent 
to be accounted for by coincidence. 

# Article ‘Gospels’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition. 
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two are probably due to the rearrangement of this part of the 
Gospel, the third was probably made because the saying in 
x. 12, which forms the pith of that discourse, occurs among 
a collection of sayings in Luke xvi. 18. 

In ¢ the relative order of St. Mark is again practically 
preserved. The rather frequent, but for our present inquiry 
unimportant, transpositions which occur, especially in chap- 
ters xxii. and xxili, have already been noticed. Several 
Marcan passages appear to have been omitted, because in- 
cidents like them are related elsewhere. This seems to be 
the principle of almost all the omissions in this section. 
Thus we find omitted the cursing of the fig-tree (Mark x1. 
12-14, 19-21), presumably because of the parable of the 
fio-tree (Luke xiii. 6-g)!; the anointing of our Lord in the 
house of Simon the Leper (Mark xiv. 3-9), because of the 
anointing in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Luke vii. 36- 
50); and the mocking of our Lord before Pilate (Mark xv. 
16-20 a), because of the mocking before Herod (Luke xxiii. 
11) In Mark x. 41-45, xi. 22-24, xii 28b-34 a, xiii. 
21-23, the parallelism with Luke xxii. 24-27, xvii. 6, x. 
25-28, xvil. 21-23, 1s closer, and would obviously account 
for the omission of these passages in their Marcan context, 
but not close enough to warrant us in supposing that St. 
Luke obtained his parallels directly from the Marcan tra- 
dition. The omission of Mark x. 41-45 involved the omis- 
sion of vv. 35-40, which supplied the motive of the discourse. 
Excepting Mark xiv. 51, 52 (for which see below, p. 91), 
the only other omissions from St. Mark in section c, longer 
than a single verse, are Xll. 32-34 a, xlv. 33, 34, 38 b—42, 
56-61 a, xv. 4-5, 34-36, which are probably due to the re- 
arrangement of details (not of separate events), and the in- 
troduction of fresh matter which characterizes chapters xxii. 
and xxii. of St. Luke. 

We have now to deal with the middle section 0 of St. 


1 There is a curious but indirect trace of the former in Luke xvii. 6; cf. 
Mark xi. 23, Matt. xxi. a1. 
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Luke. Now it is at once clear that this section cuts into 
the order of St. Mark, whereas the sections before and after 
are in their regular Marcan order. The whole section occu- 
pies the place of Mark ix. 41-x. 12, which is practically 
omitted by St. Luke, the only possible parallels beng Mark 
ix. 42, ef. Luke xvii. 2, and Mark x. 11, 12, ef. Luke xvi. 18. 
When we consider how St. Luke in the other sections usually 
follows the Marcan order, this remarkable deviation creates 
an @ priori probability that he derived this section from 
some other source or sources than the Marcan tradition. This 
probability is confirmed by two features which are very cha- 
racteristic of this section of St. Luke, and absent or much less 
marked in the rest of that Gospel. (1) The frequency of 
doublets, i.e. of passages to which we find parallels in other 
parts of St. Luke, e.g. xii. 2, cf. vill. 17; x11. 9, cf. 1x. 263 xii. 
11,12, ef. xxl. 12-15; xil. 40, cf. xxi. 34-36; xiv. 27, cf. ix. 
23. There are also at least two cases of doublets which have 
their parallels within this section itself, viz. xili. 15, ef. xiv. 
5, and xiv. 11, cf. xviii. 14 b. (2) The frequent occurrence of 
short passages, often single verses or less, and generally say- 
ings of our Lord, in a totally different connexion from that in 
which they occur in the other Gospels. These are found 
especially in chapters x1. and xii. 

This section of St. Luke does certainly contain several 
seeming parallels to St. Mark, but a closer examination makes 
it probable that they were not directly taken from the Marcan 
tradition. (1) This is clearly the case with those quasi- 
parallels, such as the parable of the fig-tree, the anointing 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee!, which are sufficiently 
like the similar incidents recorded in St. Mark, to cause the 
omission of the latter in their original sequence by St. Luke, 
but not like enough to have been derived from them. (2) Most 
of the seeming parallels are doublets in St. Luke, and the cor- 
responding passages in that Gospel are evidently, from their 
position, the true parallels to St. Mark. Thus Luke xi. 33 1s 


1 A complete list has been already given on p. 74. 
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a doublet of viii. 16 || Mark iv. 21, Luke xii. 2 of viii. 17 || Mark 
iv. 22, Luke xii. 9 of ix. 26 || Mark viii. 38, Luke xii. 11, 12 of 
xxl. 12-15 || Mark xiii. 9-11, Luke xii 40 of xxi. 34-36 || Mark 
xill. 33, Luke xiv. 27 of ix. 23 || Mark viii. 34. Less obvious 
doublets are Luke x. 1-17, ef. ix. 1-6 || Mark vi. 7-13; Luke 
xi. 53, 54, ef. xx. 20 || Mark xii. 13; Luke xvii. 20-37, cf. 
xxi. 5-36 || Mark xiii?. (3) In other cases the parallelism with 
St. Mark is not clese enough to warrant us in supposing that 
the passages were directly derived from the Marcan tradition, 
e.g. cf. Luke ix. 51 with Mark x. 32, Luke xi. 38-44 with 
Mark vii. 2—9, Luke xii. 1 with Mark viii. 15, Luke xii. 50 
with Mark x. 38, Luke xiii. 22a with Mark vi. 6b. 
(4) Several passages, most of them short sayings of our Lord, 
though in language sometimes closer to St. Mark than to 
St. Matthew, yet agree with the latter and not St. Mark in 
context, and should be referred for their origin not to the 
Marcan tradition, but either to St. Matthew or the sources 
of St. Matthew. These are Luke xiii. 18, 19, ef. Mark iv. 
30-32 and Matt. xu. 31, 32; Luke xiv. 34, cf. Mark ix. 50a 
and Matt. v.13a; Luke xvi. 18a, cf. Mark x. 11 and Matt. v. 
32a°; Luke xvii. 2, cf. Mark ix. 42 and Matt. xvii. 6. Thus 
the verses following the first three and preceding the last 
of these Lucan passages — Luke xiii. 20, xiv. 35, xvi. 
18b, xvii. 1*—are parallel to Matt. xiii. 33, v. 13), v. 
32 b, xviii. 7, but have no parallels in St. Mark. (5) Two 
other sayings of our Lord, Luke xii. 10 (cf. Mark 111. 28, 29 
and Matt. xii. 31, 32) and Luke xiii. 30 (cf. Mark x. 31 and 
Matt. xix. 30), have no contextual parallelism in either St. 
Matthew or St. Mark. But the first agrees much more 
closely in language with St. Matthew than St. Mark; and 
the second, though differing very much from both, agrees with 


1 See below, pp. 86, 87. 2 See below, pp. 88-91. 

> It is a significant fact that Matt. xix.9, which is the true contextual parallel 
to Mark x. 11, is, but for the qualifying addition ei yi) éa wopyeig, in almost 
verbal agreement with it, whereas Matt. v. 32 a differs considerably. 

* In Luke xvii. 1, 2 there is a characteristic transposition of verses, but 
these are so common in this Gospel that it does not seriously affect the 
argument, 
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St. Matthew in the only point in which the latter differs from 
St. Mark, viz. the omission of ot before the second écxarot. 
We have still to consider two important passages in section 
6, where the parallelism with St. Mark extends for several 
consecutive verses, St. Luke x. 25-27 and xi. 14-23. The 
first is the episode of the lawyer, and is to some extent 
parallel to Mark xii. 28-31 and Matt. xx. 35-39. Here we 
may notice, (1) that the incident in St. Luke differs in almost 
every detail! from St. Mark, and was derived almost certainly 
from a different form of narrative ; (2) that in all three Gospels 
we have two similar incidents recorded, or possibly two 
accounts of one incident. The first is contained in Matt. xix. 
16-22, Mark x. 17-22, Luke xviu. 18-23. And here the 
three Gospels agree in context, and pretty closely in lan- 
guage and details. The other is Matt. xxi. 34-40, Mark 
xii. 28-34, ef. Luke x. 25-28. In this case St. Matthew and 
St. Mark agree in context, though with a serious difference 
of motive; St. Luke has no narrative of the kind in its 
Marcan order, and that under consideration has all the appear- 
ance of a combination of the two incidents *, and in the parts 
parallel to Matt. xxii. and Mark xii, resembles St. Matthew 
much more closely than St. Mark. It is not, therefore, 
at all probable that St. Luke obtained it from the Marcan 
tradition. The discourse about Beelzebub, Luke xi. 14-23, 
which is parallel to Matt. xii. 22-32, Mark in. 20 b-30, pre- 
sents at first sight a serious difficulty; but even here there 
are good grounds for thinking that it was not directly derived 
from the Marcan tradition. (1) It has a certain contextual 
parallelism with St. Matthew, Matt. xi1. 38-42 being parallel 
to Luke xi, 29-32, and Matt. x11. 43-45 to Luke xi. 24~26 3, 


1 Except the words ‘thou shalt love,’ etc., quoted from Deut. vi. 5, and even 
these are by St. Luke ascribed to the lawyer instead of our Lord, and the 
quotation resembles St. Matthew much more closely than St. Mark. 

2 The question of the lawyer in Luke x. 25 is word for word the same as 
that of the ruler in Luke xviii. 18b, and our Lord’s answer has the same 
general bearing. Such a combination is most naturally explained by the influ- 
ence of oral tradition. 

* According to St. Matthew this should have followed xi. 29-32, but such 
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(2) Contrary to what we usually find, the language of St. Luke 
throughout this incident is remarkably similar to that of St. 
Matthew !, and differs very considerably from that of St. Mark. 
(3) We find traces in this chapter of St. Luke, and partially 
also in St. Matthew, of a portion of evangelical history differ- 
ing very widely in detail, but having a general parallelism 
with the Marcan tradition, appearing therefore to be related 
to it, so to speak, but not derived from it. At any rate the 
reference to the Virgin Mother, and the lesson drawn from it 
in Luke xi. 27-28, bear some resemblance to the interruption 
of our Lord by His Mother and brethren, and a similar lesson 
" drawn from that in Mark iii. 31-35. It is to be noticed that 
these quasi-parallels agree in position. Here St. Matthew 
agrees with St. Mark, the true parallel in St. Luke having 
been anticipated in viii. 19-21. It seems therefore probable 
that St. Luke derived his account of the Beelzebub discourse 
from a non-Marcan source, which partly influenced St. 
Matthew. The motive with which the discourse is intro- 
duced by St. Matthew (xii. 22) and St. Luke (xi. 14) was in 
all probability derived from the same source. The existence 
of other forms so beginning is confirmed by the abridged 
doublet in Matt. ix. 32-34. 

Our investigations have now included all the passages in 
the middle section of St. Luke which have any parallel to St. 
Mark. It will have been seen that every one of them has 
also a parallel in St. Matthew, and that a closer one, especially 
in the matter of setting or context. We do not argue there- 
fore that they were taken from St. Matthew, at least directly ; 
but only that they were not taken from the Marcan tradition. 
The results of our inquiry then into the relation between St. 
Luke’s Gospel and the Marcan tradition are briefly these : 
that sections @ and ¢ were evidently derived from that 
source, and that 0 almost certainly was not. 


transpositions are so common in St. Luke that it cannot be considered a 
serious objection. 

1 Except in vv. 21, 22, where it is singularly unlike both St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, which are in this passage nearly agreed. 
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We now come to a far more difficult subject, the relation of 
St. Mark’s Gospel itself, as we now have it, to the Marcan 
tradition. The difficulty of the problem is seen from the 
fact that those critics who agree in connecting the original 
Gospel with St. Mark, differ very widely in their view of the 
character and range of this original Gospel, or Ur-Marcus as it 
is frequently called. Some, as Dr. Abbott, would admit only 
a very small fraction of St. Mark as the original nucleus. 
Others, as Dr. Holtzmann, consider that the original Gospel 
was considerably larger than our present St. Mark!. He 
would include in it the shorter form of the Sermon on the 
Mount, nearly as in St. Luke vi. 20-49, the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, two of our Lord’s appearances after the. 
Resurrection, as in St. Matthew, and even the pericope 
adulterae. But our inquiry has already very much reduced 
these limits, Our principle has been to seek for the original 
source not merely in passages where the three agree, nor 
necessarily where two of them agree, but where there is also 
an agreement of order or context. This rests on the presump- 
tion, reasonable in itself, that the evangelists would probably 
keep to the order of what they were copying, unless for a 
purpose, and our examination has shown that they certainly 
generally did so. Dr. Abbott’s view, which accepts as the 
original tradition only what is verbally common to all three, 
assumes, on the other hand, that each of the three would 
necessarily have incorporated the whole of the original tradi- 
tion. We shall see that views like Dr. Holtzmann’s are 
equally at variance with our principle in the opposite direc- 
tion. We have already proved that the Marcan tradition, 
as far as matter and order are concerned, is very nearly 
identical with our St. Mark. We will now see whether, 
judging by comparative order, we find any evidence that St. 
Mark altered the form of the original tradition, whether by 
(1) transpositions, (2) omissions, or (3) additions, remembering 
that at present we are not concerned with the more minute de- 
tails and phraseology, which are beyond the limits of this essay. 


1 Such are the views expressed in his earlier work. See, however, p. 94. 
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(1) That St. Mark did not make any serious transpositions 
has been indirectly shown at almost every stage of the pre- 
vious inquiry. (2) We have next to ask whether he omitted 
anything from the Marcan tradition. (a2) We cannot possibly 
prove that he omitted passages which are not contained in 
St. Matthew or St. Luke, such as the pericope adulterae, 
Indeed, the fact that this was probably found in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, though perhaps in another form’, seems to 
raise a@ positive presumption against it. (4) Nor can we 
prove that St. Mark omitted passages which are only sup- 
ported by one of the other evangelists, such as the incident 
of the tribute money (Matt. xvii. 24 b-27), or that of Zac- 
chaeus (Luke xix. 1-10). Our principle raises a positive 
argument against the originality of any such passage, where 
the Gospel which agrees with St. Mark in omitting it, agrees 
also in a parallel continuity of context; or where the Gospel 
which presumably inserts it agrees otherwise in context with 
St. Mark, Thus the parable of the two sons, Matt. xxi. 28- 
32,18 on both these grounds proved to be an insertion. It 
breaks the continuity of the Marcan tradition, 23-27 being 
parallel to Mark xi. 27-33, and 33-42 being parallel to Mark 
Xll, I-11; while on the other hand Mark xi. 27-x1i. 11 is 
continuously parallel to Luke xx. 1-17. On the same prin- 
ciple a passage is proved to be an insertion, if it occurs in 
a context which has no agreement with the Marcan order, 
We must thus exclude from the Marcan tradition the parables 
of the prodigal son, &c., in Luke xv. 11-xvi, the context 
before and after having no parallel in St. Mark, This prin. 
ciple thus applied will be found on examination to exclude all 
the peculiar passages of St. Luke, and by far the most of St, 
Matthew. On the same grounds we must admit that Dr. 
Holtzmann’s hypothesis ? that the Ur-Marcus originally ended 
like St. Matthew, is at least not proven. But this case is 
quite exceptional. We cannot compare the end of St. Mark 
with St. Matthew, because it is almost certain that we have 
not got the end of St. Mark. In the first place, it is ex- 


1 See Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. 39. 3 See p. 94. 
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tremely unlikely that the Gospel should have ended s0 
abruptly with the words ‘for they were afraid’ (@poBodvro 
yap); in the second, it may be almost proved not to have so 
ended on our principle, for both St. Matthew and St. Luke 
continue the episode of the visit of the women to the tomh 
with their announcement of our Lord’s Resurrection ; or, to 
be perfectly. accurate, it is implied in St. Matthew (xxviii. 
8b), definitely stated in St. Luke (xxiv. 9-11). And if s0, 
how did the Marcan tradition end? In favour of Dr. Holtz- 
mann’s view, we have the fact that the language in the last 
episode of St. Mark’ (xvi. 1-8) agrees much more closely with 
St. Matthew than with St: Luke. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that St. Luke should have omitted so much in a 
part of his Gospel which generally agrees with the Marcan 
tradition. It may be owing to that principle of selection, 
which clearly influenced his Gospel throughout, that he 
wished to give a few very remarkable appearances of our 
Lord, and preferred those which he actually gives. In want 
of further evidence we must leave the question undecided. 
(c) Even where a passage not contained in St. Mark is found 
in both St. Matthew and St. Luke, this will not of itself 
prove that it occurred in the Marcan tradition, unless it can 
be further shown that it stands in the two Gospels in a 
parallel sequence of narrative; but this parallel sequence 
must go backwards or forwards te a point where they both 
agreed with St. Mark. For example, it is argued by Dr. 
Holtzmann! that the miracle of the centurion’s servant was 
part of the Ur-Marcus, on the ground that both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke agree in placing it shortly after the Sermon on 
the Mount. This agreement, though by no means exact, 
would go some way to proving his point, if it could be 
proved that the Sermon itself was part of the Marcan tra- 
dition. Dr. Holtzmann argues that it was so in its shorter 


Lucan form?, (a) from the great similarity of arrangement 
1 See p. 94. 
* Excepting Luke vi. 38a, 39, 40, 45, which do not occur in St. Matthew, 
at least in this connexion, but including 24-26. But see p. 94. 
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and language in the parts common to St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; (8) from the similarity of its setting in the two 
Gospels. They both relate the ascent to a mountain and 
the choosing of certain Apostles before the Sermon, and 
add soon after it the miracle of the centurion’s servant. 

But on the first head we may observe, that we still have to 
explain the very remarkable discrepancy between the two 
accounts in the first section of the discourse, and on the 
second that there are serious disagreements on each of the 
three points raised by Dr. Holtzmann. In.St. Luke the 
Sermon is most explicitly separated from the ascent to 
the mountain in vi. 12; in St. Matthew the names of the 
twelve Apostles are omitted, and the appointment of the four 
Apostles is not directly connected with the Sermon, and the 
miracle of the centurion’s servant is separated from the Ser- 
mon both by vii. 28 b, 29, and by the healing of the leper, 
viii. 1-4. These, taken together, are certainly greater dis- 
crepancies that we usually find between St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, where both correspond with St. Mark. But a 
careful examination of the contexts as compared with St. 
Mark, shows Dr. Holtzmann’s view to be still more im- 
probable, if not wholly untenable. In both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke the Sermon is prefaced by a description of the 
assembling of the multitude from different regions, Judaea, 
Jerusalem, &c., Matt. iv. 25 || Luke vi.17b. This occurs in 
St. Mark neither after 1. 21, which would have agreed with 
its position in St. Matthew, nor after i11. 19 a, which would 
have agreed with that in St. Luke, but in 1. 8. In St. 
Mark the object of the gathering is the healing, which is 
described in vv. 10-12, just before the ascent to the moun- 
tain. St. Matthew mentions the healing, but places it just 
before the gathering of the multitudes, and so connects the 
latter directly with the Sermon. St. Luke puts the healing 
after the gathering, as in St. Mark, but has, inatead of the 
words ‘ when they heard what great things He did’ (dxovovres 
Soa éroret), ‘to hear Him’ (dxodcat airod). Neither mention 
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the actual or contemplated withdrawal from the crowd into a 
ship in Mark iii. 9. The most simple explanation of all this 
is that both St. Matthew and St. Luke, each in his own way, 
modified the account of St. Mark, in order to introduce the 
Sermon on the Mount. That St. Luke altered the original 
position of the gathering is placed almost beyond a doubt by 
the fact that its position in St. Mark is confirmed by the 
doublet Matt. xii. 15, which occurs in the consecutive parallel 
to this part of St. Mark. What Dr. Holtzmann’s argu- 
ments do really go to prove is that the Sermon in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke does come from some common source, 
and that covering more ground than the Sermon itself; but 
that alone is no ground for assuming that it was taken from 
the Ur-Marcus', 

We have now to consider a number of passages in which 
we do find a continuance of parallelism between St. Matthew 
and St. Luke beyond St. Mark, and which at first sight 
would seem therefore to be original elements of the Marcan 
tradition, omitted by that evangelist. Deferring for the pre- 
sent the consideration of those which occur in the missionary 
and eschatological discourses in Matt. x., xxiv. and xxv., the 
only remaining instances of any importance are (1) Matt. 1. 
7-10, 12 || Luke iii. 7-9, 17; (2) Matt. iv. 3-10 || Luke iv. 
3-12; (3) Matt. v. 13 b || Luke xiv. 35; (4) Matt. xii. 27, 28, 
30, 38-42, 43-45 || Luke xi. 19, 20, 23, 29-32 7, 24-267; (5) 
Matt. xiii. 33 || Luke xiii. 20, 21, and perhaps we should add 
(6) Matt. xviii. 7 || Luke xvii. 12. 

Now it will be observed that in all except the first two of 
these passages, the Lucan parallel occurs in the middle 
section of that Gospel. That fact alone, if our former reason- 
ing about that section is correct, makes it almost certain that 


1 The argument of Ewald, which Dr. Holtzmann repeats, that there appears 
to be a break in Mark iii. 19, proves nothing. There are many apparent 
breaks in St. Mark, as e. g. after ver. 12 of this very chapter, and they belong to 
an earlier question, the origin of the Marcan tradition itself. 

? The characteristic transpositions in these passages have already been 
noticed. Thus Matt. xviii. 6, not 8, is parallel to Luke xvii. 2. 
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St. Luke did not derive them from the Marcan tradition, but 
from some other forms of the same incidents or discourses. 
It seems also likely that St. Matthew either derived or 
adapted them from the same source, while he continued to 
place them in the original position of similar passages in the 
‘Marcan tradition. We have already shown! that this is 
probably the true account of the variations in 4, the Beelzebub 
discourse. It is obvious that he would have preferred a form 
of the discourse which contained a reference to the Jewish 
exorcists (xii. 27). St. Luke would, for the opposite reason, 
have preferred St. Mark’s account. That he did not adopt it 
was probably because he found it in the other form in the 
sources from which he derived this section of the Gospel. In 
the case of 5 it is quite possible that St. Mark may have 
contented himself with the general statement in iv. 33, that 
our Lord ‘spake with many such parables,’ and omitted this 
particular parable. On the other hand, it is at least as likely 
that St.. Matthew and St. Luke took it from some list of 
parables, in which the parable of the leaven, from the simi- 
larity of its teaching, naturally followed that of the mustard 
seed ; or, for the same reason, the two parables may have been 
frequently associated in the oral teaching of the Church. 

In 3 and 6 the differences between St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are greater than they usually are in passages where both 
have parallels in St. Mark. The resemblances are just 
enough to show that they have a common origin and no more. 
Besides, that the first occurs in St. Matthew in the inserted 
Sermon on the Mount is in itself all but a proof that it was 
not derived from the Marcan tradition. In the account of 2, 
the Temptation, the difficulties are so great that it seems 
almost impossible to offer anything but a conjectural solution 
of the problem. It is important to notice at the outset that 
the account in St. Mark has distinct features of its own, which 
mark it as an independent, and not an abridged version of 
the narrative. The mention of the wild animals and the 


1 Pp. 77, 78. 
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continued Temptation (mentioned but not emphasized by St. 
Luke, and omitted altogether by St. Matthew), in contrast 
to what appears to be the continued ministry! of angels, forms 
a graphic and striking picture, all the more vivid from its 
brevity. On the other hand, the three specific temptations, 
corresponding to the three-fold temptation of Eve (Gen. 
iii. 6; cf. 1 John ii. 16), the forty days’ fast, like those of 
Moses and Elijah, the angelic ministry at the close of the 
final triumph over the Tempter, all of which we find in St. 
Matthew and the first two in St. Luke, are just the sort of 
features which would have been insisted upon when our Lord’s 
Temptation became the ground of homiletie discourse. The 
. mention of the wild animals might easily have fallen out, as 
the preachers preferred to dwell on the spiritual rather than 
the natural horrors of the scene. On the other hand, it is 
very difficult to account for the omission by St. Mark of the 
details supplied by the other Synoptists, especially the fasting, 
if he had found them in the original source. The retention 
of the imperfect dinxédvoww by St. Matthew with a slightly 
different force, and perhaps a different meaning’, is certainly 
very remarkable, and is a good illustration of the conservative 
spirit with which he usually treated the Marcan tradition. . 
In 1, the account of St. John the Baptist, the continual 
parallelisms in St. Matthew and St. Luke are certainly very 
remarkable ; and it is difficult to see any other solution, ex- 
cept that St. Mark has omitted these verses from the Marcan 
tradition. The case is unlike all the others in these respects : 
(a) The language of St. Matthew and St. Luke in these 
verses is remarkably close, and the few differences look like 
characteristic alterations of St. Luke. (b) The context of all 
the evangelists, both before and after, agrees, except for the 
peculiar passages introduced by St. Luke, 111. 10-14, and 18- 


1 Dr. Westcott (Study of the Gospels, ch. vi. § iii) notices the force of the 
imperfect Sinxdvovy in Mark i. 13. 

2 In St. Matthew the word seems to refer, as generally in the New Testa- 
ment, to ministering to our Lord’s bodily wants. In St. Mark, where there is 
no mention of the fast, it seems to have a more spiritual meaning. 
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20. (c) Except for the passages which are under discussion, 
and the words xal mvpi, just before Matt. i111. 12, and evidently 
connected with it, there are in the whole account of the 
Baptist very few expressions! common to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke against St. Mark. It is not likely therefore that 
the agreement of St. Matthew and St. Luke in the verses 
omitted by St. Mark is to be explained by the influence of 
an independent source. There seems then a strong proba- 
' bility that here at least our St. Mark has omitted some verses 
from the original source, possibly as being not suited to his 
Gentile readers. 

We have still to consider two examples of continued paral- 
lelism in St. Matthew and St. Luke against St. Mark of a 
somewhat different kind, viz. those in the missionary and 
eschatological discourses, such as Matt. x. 12, 13 {| Luke x. 
5, 6, and Matt. xxiv. 27 || Luke xvii. 24. These two dis- 
courses, or pairs of discourses, present remarkably similar 
features, and the explanation in one case is pretty likely to 
be in principle the explanation of the other. (1) We have at 
least two of each of these discourses in St. Luke, only one of 
each in both St. Matthew and St. Mark. (2) In both cases — 
St. Matthew, in his form of the discourse, includes a con- 
siderable quantity of matter which is not in St. Mark, but 
is found in those forms in St. Luke’s Gospel which do not in 
point of order and general contents form the true parallels to 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

The missionary discourses are in Matt. x., Mark vi. 7-11, 
Luke (a) ix. 1-5, (8) x. 1-16. Here we find that St. 
Matthew’s account, as far as ver. 16 inclusive, differs from 
St. Mark by the insertion of 2-4, 5 b-6, 7-8, 10 b, 12-13, 15 7— 
16. Of these passages the first (the list of the Twelve) has been 
already discussed *, the second (the direction to go to Jews 
only) is obviously an insertion, exactly suited to the character 


1 The only one of the slightest importance is #veqxOncay (Matt.), dvepxOjvat 
(Luke), for the very singular expression ox:(opévous in Mark i. ro. 

? The corresponding Mark xi. b is omitted by the best authorities. 

5 Page 70. 
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of St. Matthew’s Gospel; the third has concise parallels in 
St. Luke a and £6 (cf. Luke ix. 2, x. 9), and to a certain 
extent also in Mark vi. 12, 13. The three last again have 
parallels in Luke § (cf. Luke x. 7 b, 5-6, 12-13). After ver. 16 
St. Matthew has a number of sayings of our Lord, nearly all 
of which occur elsewhere, and by far the majority of them in 
the middle section of St. Luke’s Gospel. The last verse but 
two (40) corresponds again to the last verse of St. Luke B (x. | 
16). St. Luke a agrees very nearly with St. Mark, but omits 
the injunctions to go two and two and to be shod with sandals 
in Mark vi. 7-9. In St. Luke 8 we find, besides most of 
what is parallel to St. Mark, and still more closely to Luke a 
(though carefully expanded and somewhat rearranged), the 
introduction of considerable additional matter, which, taken by 
itself, forms a sufficiently clear and connected account, bearing 
a general similarity to the other. We find the parallel to 
St. Mark mostly in vv. 4, 5a, 7-11, the supplementary account 
mostly in vv. 1-3, 5b, 6,12, and 16%. In the first, 7 bc-8 
may fairly be regarded as a substitute for pyre dprov omitted 
in 4, a8 also by St. Matthew (see below). Again, Luke x. 9 
may be simply a paraphrase of Luke ix. 1, 2, which is found 
in Matt. x. 7, 8, and in Mark vi. 12, 13 is given not as a 
charge, but as a statement of fact. 

The following appears to be the most probable explanation 
of this complicated problem. There seem to have been 
originally two independent short accounts, the one describing 
the Mission of the Twelve, the other the Mission of the 
Seventy. The first of these is preserved, in its original form 
in St. Mark and St. Luke a, and underlies St. Luke 8. The 
first and second are found combined in St. Luke B, whereas St. 
Matthew appears to be a combination of St. Mark || St. Luke a, 
with the already composite account of St. Luke 8. Other- 
wise it is difficult to account for the insertions in Matt. x., to 
which we find parallels only in St. Luke 8; whereas their 


1 13-15 (if not 12-15) either belongs to this supplementary account or is a 
further insertion. Cf. Matt. xi. 21-23 (or 21-24). 
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appearance in St. Luke £ is quite intelligible, on the supposi- 
tion that that is a combined account, of which one element no 
longer exists separately. Of course it does not follow that 
St. Matthew borrowed directly from St. Luke 6 in the form 
which we now find it in that Gospel, but more probably it was 
from an earlier combined account, from which St. Luke himself. 
took it!. The discourses are just such as would have been 
constantly repeated, and their close resemblance would have 
made them specially liable to mixture. 

That St. Matthew’s account and St. Luke £8 are partially 
derived from the same source is further confirmed by the fact 
that immediately before the discourse St. Matthew inserted 
ix. 37, 38, parallel to Luke x. 2; and in the chapter fol- 
lowing this discourse has inserted a long parallel to what 
in St. Luke immediately follows it, Matt. xi. 20-27 || Luke x. 
13-15, 21, 22. Probably in the original source of Luke §-: 
this discourse, or rather collection of sayings, followed directly, 
as in St. Luke. Curiously enough, while St. Luke has retained 
what is presumably the original order, he has made the last 
part of these sayings refer to a different occasion by intro- 
ducing the return of the Seventy, &c., in vv. 17-20. 

The explanation just given of the history and mutual rela- 
tion of the missionary discourses may not be correct in all its 
details; but enough has been shown to establish, I think, 
beyond reasonable doubt at least this, that we have in St. 
Mark the original account of the Mission of the Twelve as 
contained in the Marcan tradition, and that what is common to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke beyond that, comes from some other 
independent source. ) 

The sections containing the chief eschatological discourse 
are, Matt. xxiv., xxv. || Mark xiii. || Luke (a) xxi. 5-36; and 
there are two others apparently in Luke (8) xvii. 20-37, 
(y) xii. 35-48. We will first examine the earlier part of 

1 St. Luke 8 has quite the characteristic grace and flow of St. Luke’s style. 
And the omission of the directions (alluded to above) in Mark vi. 7, 9a, in 


St. Luke a, probably because they occurred in 8, seems to show that thee com- 
bination itself in the latter was not originally St. Luke’s work. 
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this discourse contained in Matt. xxiv. 1-36 [37-41] || Mark 
xili., 1-32 || Luke xxi. 5-35. What strikes us most in this 
part of St. Luke a, is the way in which the language of 
St. Mark is modified or explained so as to refer more explicitly 
to the taking of Jerusalem. Compare especially Mark xiii. 14 
with Luke xxi. 20, Mark xiii. 19, 20 with Luke xxi. 23 b, 24. 
Such modifications probably arose from the natural but un- 
conscious tendency to substitute the current explanation for 
the obscure words of Christ. The same cause probably 
accounts both for the alteration of Mark xiii. 15 (cf. Luke 
xxl. 21 b), and the omission of Mark xiii. 21-22. But the. 
fact that a parallel to the first, and part of the second, of these 
passages occurred in St. Luke B (xvii. 31 and 23) made this 
treatment of them in St. Luke a more natural. | 

In the corresponding part of St. Matthew's discourse we 
have to notice, in the first place, three insertions of matter 
peculiar in a certain sense to St. Matthew!, viz. xxiv. II-12, 
30 a,b, and pera odAmyyos pwrijs: weyadns in ver. 31. The 
first of these occurs in a passage (9-14) which is a free para- 
phrase of Mark xiii. 9-13, all the more remarkable because 
the language of St. Matthew in the early part of the dis- 
course usually follows St. Mark very closely. But a much 
closer parallel to this Marcan passage had already been inserted 
by St. Matthew in the missionary discourse (x. 17-22). St. 
Matthew has besides two insertions, vv. 27 and 28, which 
correspond more or less closely with St. Luke xvii. 24 
and 37. After 36 he makes a still more important insertion, 
VV. 37-41, agreeing with Luke xvil. 26—30, 34, 35. It4is clear, 
therefore, that St. Luke 6 will account both for the more im- 
portant insertions of St. Matthew, and, to a certain extent, for 
the omissions of St. Luke. St. Matthew has incorporated 
into his narrative matter derived from an eschatological dis- 

: xxiv. 11 is a doublet of ver. 24, and 30 a, b of 30, influenced by 3b. The 
relation of the first and last of these insertions to 2 Thess. ii. 3-12 Thess. 
iv. 16, 1 Cor. xv. 52, is too large a question to be discussed here. All that 


need be said is that the resemblance of language is not close enough to prove 
the prior existence of St. Matthew’s discourse. 
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course, of which we find part at least in St. Luke 6; and St. 
Luke did not wish in a to repeat passages, or forms of passages, 
less suited to this than to 8. 

St. Luke £ has, besides these parallels with St. Matthew 
and a few peculiar expressions, two verses, xvii. 25, 33, which 
have doublets occurring together in Luke ix. 22, 24, where in 
language and context they are closely parallel to Matt. xvi. 
21,25 and Mark viii. 31, 35. But St. Luke’s language in 
xvii. 25, 33 differs considerably, and is clearly not derived 
from the same source. Itis thus evident that St. Luke B has a 
composite character, and is quite independent of the Marcan 
tradition. We have every reason, therefore, for thinking 
that so far the Marcan tradition has been preserved by St. 
Mark. After Mark xii. 32 the parallelism becomes very 
curious and instructive. St. Mark has in xiii. 33-37 a triple 
injunction to watchfulness, dypumvetre (ver. 33), ypnyopetre 
(ver. 35), and ypnyopeire (ver. 37), in connexion with a single 
short parable or trope illustrating the duty. St. Matthew has 
in the place of this three parables, the faithful servant, the 
ten virgins, and the talents (xxiv. 42—xxv. 30), which, taken 
together, bear out every phrase of St. Mark. The first two de- 
finitely teach the necessity of watchfulness, the injunctions to 
this duty being repeated almost in St. Mark’s language (Matt. 
XXiv. 42, 43, xxv. 13); the third, after beginning very much 
in the language of St. Mark’s parable, goes on to introduce 
a distinctly different lesson, but yet one suggested by the 
Marcan phrase, éxdorw 1d épyov atrod (Mark xiii. 34). In 
St. Mark that phrase seems to refer to the division of the 
household duties among the servants, which they were ex- 
pected to be found faithfully carrying out when their lord 
returned; whereas the main thought of the parable of the 
talents is the duty of making the best use of God's gifts. 
Now all these three parables of St. Matthew have parallels in 
St. Luke in quite other connexions, and differing considerably 
in form, cf. Matt. xxiv. 42-51 with Luke xii. 38-46, Matt. xxv. 
1-3 with Luke xii. 35-37, Matt. xxv. 14-30 with Luke 
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xix. 12-27. St. Luke ends the eschatological discourse a in 
xxl. 36 with a parallel to Mark xiii. 331. But Luke y not 
only, as we have seen, contains parallels to the two first 
parables of St. Matthew, but has in some points a striking 
resemblance to Mark xiii. 35 (ef. especially Luke xii. 38), yet 
not more than might reasonably be expected in two forms of 
an original discourse preserved orally. The most probable 
explanation of all this again seems to be, that St. Matthew 
has incorporated into his discourse elements derived from 
other sources preserved independently of the Marcan tradition. 
St. Luke, on the other hand, seems in a to have omitted 
parts of the Marcan tradition, from an unwillingness to 
repeat what he had already said in other forms elsewhere. 
It may here again be observed that the great difference 
between the forms of the extra-Marcan parallels in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke is a strong proof in itself that they did not 
derive them from the Marcan tradition. 

We have already given reasons for thinking that St. Mark 
did not transpose the original order of the Marcan tradition, 
and also that he did not make any serious omissions, except 
probably in the account of St. John the Baptist. It now 
remains, lastly, to consider whether he added anything to this 
original source. Now the portions of St. Mark’s Gospel 
without parallels in either St. Matthew or St. Luke are 
singularly few, and most of them no larger than a single 
verse, and frequently much less. They belong generally to 
what may be called characteristic details, and are therefore 
beyond the limits of our present inquiry. The most im- 
portant of them is the incident of the man with the linen 
cloth in Mark xiv. 51, 52. 

Putting such passages on one side, we will examine all 
others that are peculiar to St. Mark in their order. Mark 
i. I proves nothing. If the original Gospel did not begin 
here, some sort of heading must have been added ; if it did, 


1 Or it would perhaps be more correct to regard Luke xxi. 34-36 as a very 
free and concise paraphrase of Mark xiii. 32-37. 
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St. Matthew and St. Luke must equally have omitted it. It 
seems hardly possible to explain the prophecy in Mark i. 2b 
as an insertion into the Marcan tradition, unless it be a very 
early marginal gloss which has crept into the text of St. 
Mark, but such conjectures are extremely hazardous. On the 
other hand, if it existed in the Marcan tradition, the neces- 
sary rearrangement, of the opening verses, and the fact that 
the prophecy is not from Isaiah but Malachi, would quite 
account for its omission by St. Matthew and St. Luke. If 
what was said above! about the Sermon on the Mount is 
correct, the omission of Mark i. 9 by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke was almost necessitated by the rearrangement of the 
context. Again, they very naturally omitted ili. 20, 21 
when they supplied the motive of the discourse about Be- 
elzebub from another source*. And besides, the passage 
might, as already suggested °, have been the cause of offence ; 
or, at any rate, it might seem awkwardly divided by the 
discourse from Mark iii. 31. The omission of iv. 26-29 
(the parable of the seed growing secretly) by St. Matthew is 
probably to be explained, as already suggested, by the sub- 
stitution of the somewhat similar, but more striking parable of 
the tares, for which an opportunity was given by Mark iv. 33. 
Mark vii. 2-4 is partly a motive for the following discourse, 
partly an explanation of the Jewish custom of ceremonial 
washings before eating. The latter might with equal prob- 
ability have been added for Gentile readers, or omitted as 
unnecessary for Jewish readers. But the further omission by 
St. Matthew of the motive, seems to show that he made the 
whole omission to connect the hostile attack of the Scribes 
and Pharisees more closely with their mission from head-. 
quarters. Mark vii. 32-37 (the deaf and dumb man of 
Decapolis) is, as the context before and after shows, really 
parallel to Matt. xv. 30, 31, and this general statement of St. 
Matthew may very probably be an abridgement of this miracle 
and that of the blind man of Bethsaida in Mark vii. 22-26, 


1 See p. 82. 3 See above, pp. 77, 78. 3 See p. 73. 
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which is also omitted by St. Matthew. This last omission 
may be partly also accounted for by the fact that he had 
already related a somewhat similar miracle in ix. 27-31. 

The originality of Mark ix. 48, 49, 50 b and xi. 25 (26 1s 
certainly spurious) may be open to question. These verses have 
the appearance of being detached sayings of our Lord pieced 
together from a general resemblance of subject, rather than 
parts of a connected discussion. For example, xi. 25 gives 
us another duty connected with prayer which has no direct 
connexion with the incident of the fig-tree. But this very 
fact may be the cause of its omission by St. Matthew, 
especially as in vi. 14, 15 he had already taken a very similar 
saying from an independent source. Mark xil. 32-34a 
may have been omitted by St. Matthew, because the words of 
the lawyer, and what immediately followed, were partly in a 
certain sense a repetition of our Lord’s own language, and 
therefore thought unnecessary, and partly a merely personal 
incident. Neither had any direct bearing on the theological 
force of our Lord’s teaching, which seemed designed to show 
the fulfilment of the law in Christianity. The difference of 
the motive of the lawyer’s question in St. Matthew (xxii. 35) 
and of our Lord’s relation to the lawyer, are explicable enough 
if we regard Luke x. 25-28 as a modification of an indepen- 
dent account of this, or of a similar incident1. St. Matthew 
may, while he retained the Marcan order, have modified his 
account in the direction of this other, with the view of making 
it harmonise better with the context, which describes certain 
attacks made by different parties against our Lord. Indeed, 
Mark xii. 13 || Matt. xxii. 15 seemed to require that a special 
attack by the Pharisaic party should be narrated’. It has 
already been observed that there are singular points of verbal 
coincidence between St. Matthew and St. Luke. The diffi- 
culties in supposing that St, Mark modified his account from 


1 See above, p. 77. 
3 It is worth noticing that St. Matthew in vv. 34, 35 specially mentions the 
fact, not stated by St. Luke, that the lawyer was a Pharisee. 
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St. Matthew’s are far more serious. It should be noticed that 
three of the passages which we have been discussing occur in 
the large section of the Marcan tradition, Mark vi. 45—vill. 26 
omitted consecutively by St. Luke, and where we have con- 
sequently only the evidence of St. Matthew to go upon. Had 
St. Luke contained this section at all, we have no necessary 
grounds for supposing that he would have omitted them. 

We may sum up the results of our examination of St. 
Mark’s Gospel thus. There are a few unimportant passages 
where it is not unlikely, and yet by no means certain, that 
St. Mark modified the earlier tradition ; one only where it is 
almost certain that he did so, viz. in the omission of Matt. iii. 
47-10, 12; and there are some grounds for thinking that the 
Marcan tradition (or perhaps we should say St. Mark) 
originally contained what corresponded to Matt. xxviii. 9, 10, 
16-20. We conclude, therefore, that the common tradition 
upon which all the three Synoptics were based is substantially 
our St. Mark as far as matter, general form, and order are con- 
cerned. Whether we can go further, and say that in point 
of language and the more minute details it is generally 
identical, is a further question which we have not attempted to 
settle. This may seem to carry us a very small way; but if 
critics could come to an agreement even upon this one point, 
it would at least be a definite step towards the solution of 
what is, from any point of view, one of the most intricate and 
interesting of literary problems. 


Unfortunately it was not till after this essay was in the 
press that I had an opportunity of seeing Dr. Holtzmann’s 
new work Die Synoptiker, Freiburg, 1889. It is gratifying 
to find that he has given up I believe all the opinions which 
I have ventured to criticise, especially that fundamental 
theory of an Ur-Marcus larger than our Synoptical Gospel. 
He now holds that St. Mark itself was the main source of 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke. In fact the argument on 
which he lays the greatest stress is Just what it has been my 
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chief object to point out, the continuity of the Marcan order 
traceable in these two Gospels. 

Although this work thus gives important additional sup- 
port to my arguments, it would have required too much 
shifting of type to have made the necessary corrections ; and I 
have felt obliged to leave the references to his earlier work 
as they stand, 


Although I have not attempted to discuss the originality 
of St. Mark’s Gospel as far as language is concerned, I may be 
permitted, perhaps, to add the following remarks. (1) It is 
certainly a priori probable, though not a necessary conse- 
quence, that if the common basis of the Synoptics can be 
found to have coincided in range and order almost exactly 
with our St. Mark, it did so also in language. (2) It is in 
itself far more probable that the graphic details of St. Mark, 
many of them of no importance from a religious or doctrinal 
point of view, should have fallen out in the more elaborate 
works of later evangelistic compilers, than that they should 
have been added by a later writer by way of embellishment, 
specially by one like St. Mark, who gives us little or no 
evidence of literary skill. (3) The differences of language 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark can to a very large ex- 
tent be explained either by the rearrangement made in cer- 
tain parts by St. Matthew, or by his desire to correct the 
crudities of his original. Yet we find in these respects a 
distinct conservative tendency. (4) In St. Luke, so remarkable 
for his literary skill, we naturally find alterations from both 
these causes more frequent: but still there is abundant evidence 
of the direct influence of St. Mark’s language. Except in 
certain pretty definitely marked passages, such as the dis- 
course about Beelzebub (see p. 78), his language resembles 
St. Mark more closely than St. Matthew, and but few re- 
markable expressions agree with St. Matthew against St. 
Mark, 
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Tue object of this Table is to show at a glance the relation 
in which St. Mark stands to the two other synoptical Gospels, 
and they to each other. The divisions of St. Mark are not 
made as a rule with any regard for the natural divisions of 
subject-matter ; but simply so as to indicate how much of the 
Marcan tradition was continuously made use of by either St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, or by both, or by neither. Hence it has 
frequently been necessary to break into a paragraph or even a 
verse. For example, Mark ix. 33a is separated from 33 b, 
because the first: part of the verse, ‘And he came to Capernaum,’ 
has no parallel in St. Luke, and in St. Matthew it is separated 
from the second by the inserted episode of the didrachma. 
The relations between St. Matthew and St. Luke are less 
obviously shown; but that 1s mainly because there are so 
few traces of connexion except through St. Mark. 

Close dotted lines .............0+.0... mean that a Gospel con- 
tains no certain parallel to a given passage. Square brackets 
[. . .] show that the passage included in them is peculiar to 
a particular Gospel. In order to avoid the unnecessary and 
confusing multiplication of lines, it has often been found 
convenient to use these brackets in the middle of parallel 
sections, to show that though such sections are clearly parallel 
as a whole, yet one or more evangelists have smaller peculiar 
passages within them, In such cases all but the verses actually 
bracketed off must be considered as parallel. Thus in putting 
Mark iii. 7-[9 |-11 a[11 b] as parallel to Luke vi. [17 a] 17b- 
19 it is meant that Mark 111. 7, 8, Io, 11 a is parallel to Luke 
vi. 17 b-19, and that Mark i. 9, 11 b, Luke vi. 17a have 
nothing to correspond to them in the other Gospels, Occa- 
sionally I have included in square brackets passages which 
are parallel or quasi-parallel in two Gospels, as Matt. iii. 7-10, 
12 || Luke iu. 7-9, 17; Matt. xv. 30, 31 || Mark vii. 32-37: 
but the reasons are generally pretty obvious. Round brackets 
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(. . .) are used where verses or small passages occur very 
nearly, but not exactly, in their Marcan order, and have the 
appearance of having been intentionally transposed. These 
are almost confined to St. Luke. 

The passages placed in the mght-hand column for com- 
parison with sections in the Gospel columns are very variously 
characterised. Some are mere independent treatments of the 
same or similar subjects, as the genealogy in Matt. i, 1-16 
compared with that in Luke iii. 23-38, and the call (ap- 
parently) of St. Peter in Luke v. 1-11 compared with the 
call of the four in Mark i. 16-20, Others are partial 
parallels with considerable difference of treatment, as Luke iv. 
22, 24 compared with Mark vi. 1-6a. Many are doublets of 
passages, which from their agreement with the Marcan order 
are placed in the Gospel columns. Thus Matt. xii. 24-26 is 
placed as parallel to Mark iii. 22-26, and the doublet Matt. 
1x. 32-34 is placed in the right-hand column. In dealing 
with Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14, I have admitted into the Lucan 
column only such passages as show traces of a continuous 
parallelism with St. Matthew, viz. Luke xi. 14-23 || Matt. 
Xll. 22-30, xl. 24-32 || Matt. xii. 38-45, xiii. 18-21 || Matt. 
Xili. 31-33, xvii. 1, 2 || Matt. xviii. 6, 7 (see pp. 77, 78, 83, 84). 

Some attempt has been made to make clearer the double 
revision, as I have ventured to call it, of St. Mark in 
Matt. viii.—xili., by placing the chapter-figures of passages 
belonging to the second selection a little to the left and 
leaving the rest in their natural position. 

The chief differences between this Table and Mr. Rush- 
brooke’s Synopticon are that I have added Matt. iv. 13 a 
as || Mark 1. 21 a, and Matt. iv. 23 b as || Mark i. 21 b (thus 
showing that Matt. iv. 28 b-29 is a true contextual parallel 
to Mark i. 22), Matt. ix. 1 a as indubitably || Mark v. 
18 a—21, and Luke xii. 11-12, as an additional parallel to 
Mark xiii. 11, 12; Luke xxiii. 3, 2 (not 4, 10) as || Mark xv. 
2,3. It will be seen that they arise mainly out of the stress 
laid on parallelism of context as distinct from mere resemblance. 
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ITI, 


THE DAY AND YEAR OF St. POLYCARP’S 
MARTYRDOM}. 


[C. H. Turner.] 


Maprypei Aé 6 MAKAPIOC TIOAYKAPTIOC MHNGC ZANOIKOY AcyTepa icraMeNoy, TIPO 
EMTA KAAANA@N MAPTION, CABBAT@ MEFAAW, WPA OFAOH’ CYNEAHOOH 
yd sipwdoy émi Apyiepéwc piAimmoy TpadAlANOy, ANGyTTATEYONTOC 
ctatioy KoApatoy, Bacideyontoc Aé e€ic Toyc ai@Nnac incoy xpicroy’ 
® ti AdZa, TIMH, MEfAAWCYNH, OpONOC Ai@MNIOG Amd FeNEdC Eic FENEAN: 
AMHN. 

THE readers of this volume of Studia Biblica will not un- 
naturally ask why, in presence of the very numerous questions 
which might reasonably demand notice in our sphere of work, 
one so apparently trivial as the exact date of a martyrdom 
should require to be re-opened for a fresh discussion after the 
learned and exhaustive paper read before the Society by Mr. 
Randell, of St. John’s, in February, 1884, and printed in the 
earlier number of the series of which the present publication 
is the second. 

To this question two answers may be offered. 

In the first place, on the general ground it may be asserted 
thai, minute as the enquiry doubtless is, there are few pro- 
blems in the Christian history of the second century of equal 
interest and of equal importance with the precise dating of 
St. Polycarp’s death. It is not only that it is a pivot of 
ecclesiastical chronology, but that on it depends largely the 
value we can place on the succession St. John, Polycarp, 
Irenaeus. Irenaeus was born not later, probably earlier, than 


? An abstract of this paper has already appeared in print in the Guardian 
for April 18, 1888; and the writer takes this opportunity of thanking the 
Editor for his courtesy in consenting to what is more or less a republication 
of it. 
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A.D. 130. St. John lived on in Asia Minor down to the close 
of the first century. Between them stands Polycarp, and it 
is on the chronological proof of his intercourse with each of 
them that the issue turns. For Polycarp was eighty-six 
years old at the time of his martyrdom (Mart. Pol. § ix), 
and thus, after covering the at most thirty years’ interval 
between the death of St. John and the birth of Irenaeus, more 
than half a century of his life remains which, if anything 
like equally divided between the life-time of his teacher and 
the life-time of his pupil, is amply sufficient to warrant him 
a trustworthy link between the one and the other. But 
when we fix the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, we fix also his 
birth, and therewith the length of his possible connection 
alike with his successor and with his predecessor. 

It needs no more to show the intrinsic importance of the 
enquiry. But even so the re-opening of it here would be 
scarcely in place, were it not that the present writer—and 
this must be his main defence—is in a position of great ad- 
vantage as compared with Mr. Randell, both because the 
latter’s paper is ready to his hand, and even more by the in- 
termediate appearance of the Bishop of Durham’s volumes on 
St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp; not the least exhaustive or 
least conclusive portion of that memorable work being the 
discussion (vol. i. pp. 610-702) of the date of the martyrdom 
in question }, 

When Mr. Randell wrote there was, it is true, already a 
general tendency among English scholars as well as on the 
Continent to admit the soundness of the arguments with 
which M. Waddington had sought, by the aid of a reconsi- 
deration of the chronological notices given in the rhetorician 
Aelius Aristides, to fix the date of the Asiatic proconsulship 
of T. Statius Quadratus—under whom, according to the 


1 All references in these pages are to the first edition of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
work unless otherwise stated: the new edition (1889) came to hand too late 
to be employed in the text, and I have therefore added to my appendices a 
note on the new matter introduced, and especially on the criticism he has 
done me the honour to devote to my own view. 
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notices of the Letter of the Church of Smyrna (known as the 
Martyrium Polycarpt) the saint undoubtedly suffered—not, as 
had hitherto been the case, to the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(a.D. 161-180), but to that of his predecessor Antoninus Pius 
(a.D. 138-161). Aristides dates events both by proconsuls 
and by the years of a certain malady to which he was long 
subject, and so, if we can find external evidence for the date 
of any one proconsul who is mentioned in this connection, we 
could then argue by the years of the malady to other pro- 
consuls similarly introduced. Now Julianus was, says Ari- 
stides, proconsul a year and some months after the malady 
- commenced, and an inscription fixes this proconsulship to 
A.D. 145. From Julianus we get to Severus, from Severus 
to Quadratus, who is in consequence usually placed in A.D. 
154-1551. 

But there were then still those who held to the traditional 
view. Among ourselves, Bishop Chr. Wordsworth, in his 
latest work (cf. 4 Church History to the Council of Nicaea, 
1881, p. 161, note”), held it, though hesitatingly ; and in Ger- 
many, Keim, a writer of by no means conservative tendencies, 
was equally unconvinced. Now, however, by the labours of 
Bishop Lightfoot, the question may almost be said, at least 
in England, to have been set at rest. Whatever doubt may 
have hung over the reconstructed Aristidean chronology, 
when that reconstruction stood alone, has surely been dis- 


1 However, since the proconsuls held office, not from January to January, 
but from May to May, and because of the impossibility of arguing from one 
date to another without leaving a certain margin, more cannot be claimed 
with certainty for the ultimate result (as Dr. Lightfoot admits, p. 650), than 
that Quadratus came into office not earlier than A.D, 153, and not later than 
A.D. 155, 80 that the martyrdom can so far fall anywhere between May 
A.D. 153 and May a.pD. 156; and though both the writers whose investi- 
gation into the details of this subject gives them the best claim to be heard, 
Waddington and Lightfoot, place the martyrdom early in A.D. 155, there are 
not wanting critics of the first rank, such as Hilgenfeld and Lipsius (see 
below), who on one ground or another prefer to place it early in a.D. 156. 

? But in the latest edition (1889) the note in question has been re-written, 
‘in accordance with a request made by’ the late Bishop before his death to 
the present Bishop of Salisbury. See below, note, p. 152. 
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sipated by the striking coincidence with it of the epigraphical 
evidence relative to the date of another official mentioned in 
the account of the martyrdom. As the first discussion started 

from the name of the Proconsul, Quadratus, so the later dis- 
- coveries centre round the name of the Asiarch, Philip of 
Tralles (Mart. Pol. §§ 12,21). From one Trallian inscrip- 
tion we learn that the Trallian games of the ‘ eighth Olympiad 
after the Restoration’ took place shortly before the death of 
Antoninus, probably late in a.p. 160 or early in a.D.161. The 
‘Restoration’ must therefore have happened about thirty years 
beforehand, and was doubtless reckoned from Hadrian’s visit 
to Asia Minor in a.p. 129, so that the first Olympiad would 
probably begin in a.D. 129, and the eighth in 4.D.157. Hence 
we can also fix the fifty-sixth Olympiad, if, as seems the case, 
that is only a magniloquent paraphrase for the sixth, to A.D. 
149-153; and the fifty-sixth is mentioned in two inscriptions 
in connection with the Trallian games held under G. Julius 
Philippus, who was simultaneously ‘ High-Priest of Asia.’ 
This interpretation is confirmed by a further inscription from 
Olympia, which speaks of Philip of Tralles as Asiarch in the 
232nd Olympiad, that is, some time in A.D. 149-152. These 
two results so entirely coincide that no hesitation need be felt 
in concluding that Philip of Tralles was Asiarch somewhere 
in the years A.D. 150-152. Then since the Asiarchate, like 
the periodical games, was ‘ pentaeteric,’ that 1s renewed every 
four years, it may either be supposed that Philip was re-elected 
for a second tenure of office, or more simply that he was ori- 
ginally elected in A.D. 151 or 152, and so did not vacate till 
A.D. 155 or 156. These conclusions are worked out by the 
Bishop of Durham (pp. 612-618, ef. ii. 987-998), and this close 
agreement of two independent lines of evidence to the central 
years of the decade, A.D. 150-160, seemed to remove any possi- 
bility of scepticism !. 

1 One or two suggestions may be added in completion of the Bishop’s argu- 


ment. Since the Asiatic year began in September (see inf. p. 113) it may be 
presumed that the ‘ Restoration’ Olympiads date from September A.D. 129, and 
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_ Before, however, dismissing for good the older view, which 
connected the martyrdom with the reign of Marcus, it will be 
worth while to examine for one moment the grounds on 
which it was based. In this, as in so many other chrono- 
logical matters, it is pretty clear that later writers’ have 


the sixth or fifty-sixth would not end till September a.p. 153, nor the eighth 
till September a.p. 161. Again, if Trallian games occurred shortly before An- 
toninus’ death in March 161 a.D., then since they were no doubt pentaeteric, 
the other inscriptions relating to victories in the Trallian games two Olympiads 
earlier, may be fixed with great probability near the early months of a.D. 153. 
Future epigraphic discoveries may, one cannot help surmising, give us sub- 
atantial help in this sort of way towards the Polycarpian question. 

1 Thus Jerome (De Vir. Illustr. 17) mentions Polycarp’s visit to Anicetus 
as under Antoninus Pius, his martyrdom as under ‘M. Antoninus’ and L. 
Aurelius Commodus; apparently following Eusebius, H. Z#. iv. 14, 15, where 
the visit is mentioned before, the martyrdom after, the accession of ‘ Marcus 
Aurelius Verus, who is also Antoninus.’ 

The Church historian Socrates is, however, a strange exception, for in his 
well-known chapter on diversities of usage in different Churches (H. £. v. 22, 
p. 238, Bright), he instances the Quartodeciman dispute, and in connection with 
it the visit to Anicetus of Polycarp, 6 xat torepoy én Topkavod paprupyaas, 
that is between A.D. 238 and a.D. 244! The only point of interest in so extra- 
ordinary a blunder is the question how can it have arisen, especially as Socrates 
is a more than usually careful writer, and ordinarily follows Eusebius closely ; 
indeed, the visit to Anicetus, which is the only motive for the introduction of 
Polycarp’s name here at all, is taken from the earlier historian (though from H. 
E. v. 24, not iv. 14). It would be natural to suppose that he would have turned 
to Eusebius for the date of the martyrdom as well, if he had not believed him- 
self to have other quite trustworthy authority for his statement. Either then 
he confused the great Polycarp with one of the other martyrs of the same name, 
to whose existence the oldest Kalendars witness (cf. Lightfoot, i. p. 689, Syriac 
K. under Jan. 27, Latin K. under Feb. 23) ; or, if he had, as is not unlikely, 
the martyrium at his command (§ 21 paprupel 5¢ 6 paxdpios TloAvnapmos .. . ént 
dpxsepéws SiAimmov Tpaddavot dvOusarevovros Srariov Kodparov), the conjecture 
may be offered that the phrase ‘in the highpriesthood of Philip the Trallian,’ 
occurring before the Proconsul, in the place where the mention of the Emperor 
might be anticipated, may have originated the error. "Apy:epéws would be read 
atroxpardpos, or interpreted of the Emperor as Pontifex Maximus; and TPAA- 
AIANOT appears in some MSS, as TPAIANOT, the ductus litterarum of which 
is sufficiently near to roPAIANOY. Philip and Gordian were apparently for a 
time colleagues in the empire; but as Philip was believed to have been a 
Christian, Socrates would repeat only Gordian’s name as the persecutor. Or, 
an alternative explanation might be, that since a Philip is commemorated on 
coins as Recorder of Tralles in the age of the Gordians (Lightfoot, p. 960) 


the Asiarch Philip had in some way got confused with his later homonym, 
and been assigned his date. 
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only followed the fashion set by Eusebius, who in his History 
(iv. 15) inserts the Martyrium, or the greater part of it, im- 
mediately after the notice of Antoninus’ death, and in his 
Chronicle was believed to have found a more precise date in 
A.D. 166 or 167. But in the latter passage, as Dr. Lightfoot, 
never more felicitous than when dealing with Eusebius, has 
conclusively shown, the historian is merely grouping together 
at some convenient point in this reign, as he has done in 
other reigns, all notices of persecutions belonging to it, but 
not otherwise dated. There is nothing really to suggest that 
for his Chronicle he possessed more detailed knowledge than 
is given in the History, where he even includes in the com- 
paratively small omissions from the Martyrium the concluding 
section, teeming though it does with notices of time, each of 
which has contributed something to the modern enquiry, 
while none of them could have enlightened a writer destitute 
of our modern collections of provincial Fasti, lists of local 
Kalendars, and Corpora of inscriptions. Eusebius can in fact 
only be quoted as a witness to the reign, not to the year, of 
the martyrdom ; and if we ask why he selected the reign of 
Pius rather than that of Marcus, it is plain that where the 
Martyrium itself failed to help him, he must have been 
thrown back on other and more general indications. 

Such would be, primarily, the visit of Polycarp to Anicetus 
of Rome, our only piece of independent external evidence, 
twice quoted by Eusebius from Irenaeus (H. £. iv. 14, v. 24). 
Since the Episcopate of Anicetus is reckoned in the History 
as lasting from a.D. 157 to 1681, and since Marcus succeeded 
to the throne early in a.D. 161, it was clear that there were 
more chances than not that, if not the visit, at any rate the 
martyrdom would fall under him, This conclusion would be 

1 Similarly Jerome’s version of the Chronicle. The Armenian version does 
not essentially differ at this point; in any case see Lightfoot, ii. pp. 461-465, 
where Dr. Hort supplies good reasons for rejecting the common view that the 
Armenian correctly represents the original Chronicle—a view which neces- 


sitates the improbable hypothesis that Eusebius in his two works had two 
different chronologies of the Roman Bishops. 
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in accord with Eusebius’ parts pris concerning the relation of 
the two Emperors to Christianity. According to him Pius 
was no persecutor, while Marcus confessedly was. On the 
one hand, the (spurious) toleration edict of H. F. iv. 13 is 
beyond question understood by Eusebius (whether rightly or 
wrongly) as belonging to Antoninus: and Melito’s Apology, 
quoted in iv. 26, distinctly speaks of letters of the same Em- 
peror to different cities in the Christian interest. On the 
other, he saw that the context in Melito postulates an existing 
persecution under Marcus, and the story of the Martyrs of 
Lyons (#7. £. v. 1) belongs to the same reign 1. 

Beyond doubt, then, Eusebius, if he had no other means of 
distinguishing, would have selected the reign of Marcus for 
the martyrdom of Polycarp on these @ priors grounds, and the 
value of his evidence is neither more nor less than the pro- 
babilities of their correctness. But the presumptions on which, 
in the absence of other data, it was necessary for him to argue 
are nothing in face of the more definite evidence obtained 
from Aristides and the inscriptions; and the soundness of 
the conclusion of Waddington and Lightfoot is therefore 
established negatively as well as positively. 

But if it is thus certain that the true date falls in or near 
A.D. 155, 1t is natural to ask further whether there is no 
means which will enable us to fix more exactly the year and 
even the day of the martyrdom ; and the answer to the ques- 
tion lies in the Chronological Postscript to the Martyrium 
which is printed at the head of this paper. ‘The Blessed 


1 One indeed of Eusebius’ authorities, the Apologeticus of Tertullian, which 
be knew in a Greek translation (H. E. ii. 3, iii. 33), claimed all the good Em- 
perors, and among them of course both Antoninus and Aurelius—but the latter, 
on the strength of the story of the Thundering Legion, with special emphasis— 
as protectors of the Christians, But Eusebius (erroneously) referred the Legion 
legend, and the consequent epistle of ‘Marcus, the understanding Emperor,’ 
to Aurelius’ brother L. Verus, quoting Tertullian as an authority (H. E. v. 5) ; 
and either Tertullian’s Greek translator (who certainly took the liberty 
to re-arrange Tertullian’s haphazard mention of Emperors into chronological 
order: cf. Apol. 5 with H. H.v. 5), or more probably Eusebius himself sig- 
nificantly omitted the mention of ‘ Verus’ (i.e. M. Aurelius) in the catalogue 
of non-persecuting Emperors. 
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Polycarp is martyred on the second of the month Xanthicus, 
the seventh before the Kalends of March, on a high Sabbath, 
at the eighth hour; he was arrested by Herod, Philip of 
Tralles being high priest, and Statius Quadratus proconsul.’ 
Of these indications the last two, the Proconsulship and the 
Asiarchate have been already spoken of. There remain four, 
the day and month in the Asiatic reckoning ; the same in the 
Roman reckoning; the day of the week; and the ‘high’ 
or festal character of the day. It is in this second part of the 
discussion that the treatment by Bishop Lightfoot is so unique 
in its thoroughness as necessarily to supply the material and 
the model for every subsequent writer. Only those who 
should compare the rest of this paper, paragraph by paragraph, 
and line by line, with the corresponding sections of the great 
work on which it is built, would understand how extenstve 
and far-reaching the obligation is; and one is almost ashamed 
to feel that one has employed the matter so copiously sup- 
plied only in the construction of an alternative hypothesis. 

(1) The Roman day and month: apo énra xadhavdév Maprlor, 
i.e. a. d. vil Kal, Mart., or February 23rd. 

(2) The Asiatic day and month: pnvds EavOuxod devrépa 
icrapévov, the 2nd of Xanthicus. To help us in an enquiry 
into the Asiatic Kalendar of Imperial times we have (a) a 
‘ Hemerologium of the months of different cities,’ arranged to 
show the relation of each to the official Julian Kalendar of 
Rome, and preserved in two MSS., respectively at Florence 
and at Leyden; among the kalendars given being more than 
one of the Asiatic group !: (4) three inscriptions of Proconsular 
Asia, which give side by side the Roman and the native 
dating, one of them as early as B.c, 1, the second of a.D. 104, 
and the third as late as ‘the age of the Antonines’; this last 
from Smyrna itself?, The evidence of these two sources, MS, 


1 See Histoire de VAcademie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 


tom. 47, pp. 66-84 (1809). 
3 But see also the appendices to this paper, where important additional 
material is adduced. 
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and inscriptions, is completely harmonious; and its general 
results may be summed up as follows. 

The object of the introduction of such a kalendar—it dates 
from very shortly before the Christian era—would be, with as 
little change as possible in familiar names, such as those of 
the months, to arrive at some intelligible fixed relation with 
the universal and official kalendar of Rome. It must therefore 
of course be solar, while the older kalendar had been lunar ; 
and further, though no change was introduced into the names 
of the months, which still differ in different cities, their rela- 
tion to the Roman (that is practically to our own) Kalendar 
was the same throughout Proconsular Asia. Everywhere the 
year begins, not in midwinter, but at the autumnal equinox ; 
everywhere the months begin eight days before the cor- 
responding Roman months, and each has thus as many days 
as the Roman month with which it for the most part coin- 
cides. These peculiarities of the Kalendar are a sign and an 
outcome of the extraordinary pitch to which Caesar-worship 
was carried from the very first in Asia. September 23rd (a. d. 
ix Kal. Oct.) was the birthday of Augustus ; not only was the 
year made to begin on this day, but every month began like- 
wise on the ninth before the Kalends, so as to give, besides 
the yearly, a monthly commemoration of the birthday on the 
' first of every month. A further point to be remembered in 
this Asian Kalendar is, that the 31st was never used ; in months 
of thirty-one days the 1st was repeated, so that the really 
second day was also called the 1st, the real third the 2nd, 
and so on till the month ended with a real thirty-first called 
the 30th: or to put it otherwise, a day was intercalated at 
the commencement of every such month. 

Xanthicus was one of the Macedonian names for the 
months; but these were at this time used by two kalendars, 
and in the Syro-Macedonian Kalendar of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions the months are one ahead of 
the Asio-Macedonian. So in Syria Xanthicus is the seventh 
month or April, in Asia the sixth, and roughly equivalent to 
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March !. Commencing then with a. d. ix Kal. Mart. (Feb. 21), 
and since March is a month of thirty-one days repeating its 
first, the second Xanthicus is Feb. 23, or a. d. vii Kal. Mart., 
as given in the Martyrium. 

(3) The day of the week: caBBare, Sabbath or Saturday. 

The two results first obtained, though confirming one 
another and independently witnessing to Feb. 23 as the day 
and month of the martyrdom, fail to help us to the year. 
But when we add to these a third in the day of the week, we 
can proceed to ask in which of the possible years 154, 155, 
156 a.D. did Feb. 23 fall on a Saturday, and it is found by 
calculation that it was in a.D. 155. Feb. 23, 155 4.D., 18 
therefore the year and day for which Dr. Lightfoot concludes. 

(4) The feast : caBBarw peyddg, ‘a high sabbath.’ 

Beyond doubt this feast was a Jewish one: the only possible 
Christian high sabbath would be the Saturday before the 
Pascha, which, at least among Quartodecimans, would itself 
coincide with the great Jewish feast. But about the time 
we require, the end of February, there is one and only one 
important feast, the Jewish Purim, exactly the occasion, with 
its memories of Esther and Mordecai, to rouse Jewish popular 
excitement as we hear it was roused against Polycarp. Now 
Purim was held at the full moon of Adar (the month before 
Nisan), that is, since the Jewish months began with the new — 
moon, on Adar 14, 15; and according to Jewish use a ‘high 
sabbath’ connected with it will be the sabbath previous to the 
14th*. The ‘high sabbath’ of the modern Jews is the sabbath 


1 The origin of this curious variation lay, it is natural to suppose, in the 
difficulty of the transformation of lunar into solar months. To take a familiar 
instance, the Jewish month Nisan (for which Josephus uses Xanthicus as the 
secular equivalent) being that whose full moon fell first after the spring 
equinox, might in some years be nearly equivalent to the Roman solar month 
March, in others to April, and thus if Nisan had to be Romanized, it might 
have been turned into either of the two. 

* This sort of use, the reverse of our own system of keeping an Octave on 
the Sunday after a great festival, has ita survival or counterpart in the 
Kalendar of the Eastern Church, where Quinquagesima week, for instance, is 
the week before, not the week after Quinquagesima; see Burgon, Last 
Twelve Verses of St. Mark, p. 194. 
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before the Passover, and the Roman Jews of the present day 
keep the sabbath before Pentecost as a ‘high sabbath. On 
the high authority of Dr. Neubauer it may be added that 
the Jews of the second century may not improbably have 
similarly kept the sabbath before Purim. 

But what relation did the Jewish feast of Purim bear in 
A.D. 155 to Feb. 23? 

In that year the first full moon after Feb. 23 fell about 
March 7, sg that even if that were (as no doubt it was) the 
full moon of Adar, yet since Purim would be about March 6 
and 7, the ‘high sabbath’ before it must have been not Satur- 
day, Feb. 23, but Saturday, March 21. What is to be said 
to this? 

Dr. Lightfoot’s answer would simply be, that the Jewish 
Kalendar of the second century was in a state of such con- 
fusion, that it would be hopeless to fix Purim, or the ‘ high 
sabbath ’ before the feast, by its means. Any feast might fall 
anywhere at all near its true time; and as the rest of the 
evidence seemed to point conclusively to Feb. 23, 155 A.D. 
he assumes that Purim must have occurred simultaneously, 
and has not investigated this branch of the question. But has 
not the Bishop exaggerated the extent to which confusion 
was possible in a lunar kalendar like the Jewish ? 

There are two natural divisions of time, the lunar month or 
the time from new to new moon, averaging 294 days, and the 
solar year, or succession of the seasons regulated by the sun, 
nearly equal to 365 days; and these two are the base respec- 
tively of the genuine lunar and solar kalendars. Both the 
month and year, however, are convenient divisions of time, 


1 If the discrepancy had been only one of a day or two, it might have been 
feasible to conceive hypotheses in explanation of it. But the one main qualifi- 
cation possible for the statement in the text tells the other way, for so far 
as the Jewish Kalendar was still based on observation, the first of the month 
must fall a day or so after the astronomical new moon, and the fifteenth 
similarly later than the true full moon, That is to say, in a.D. 155, Purim 
may have been still later than March 6 and 7, and February 23 falls still 
more decisively out of the question. 
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and therefore each of the two kalendars borrowed the dis- 
tinctive time-division of its rival. In particular the Jewish 
Kalendar was from the first that we know of it in the Pen- 
tateuch a combination of this sort. Lunar, because its months 
were lunar, each beginning with the new moon, it was yet in 
practice solar as well, for the feasts of unleavened bread, of 
harvest, and of ingathering (Exod. xxiii. 15,16) are connected 
with the cycle.of the seasons. Obviously the attempt would 
soon be made to reduce the year and the months to a common 
denomination ; in other words, from the moment that these 
solar feasts were fixed to definite months (Exod. xii. 2, 6, xiii. 4, 
Deut. xvi. 1, 9, ete.) it followed that the months themselves, 
which were lunar, must be brought into some relation with 
the solar year. Now it is easy enough for ourselves to cor- 
relate our months and year, because our months are only 
artificial divisions of the solar year, approximating to, but not 
identical with, the true month. The difference indeed between 
the lunar month and the twelfth of the solar year is com- 
paratively minute (about a day), but twelve lunar months, 
instead of making 365, make only 354 days; and this diver- 
gence would of course very soon increase so far as to destroy 
all relation with the solar year, and therewith all connection 
of definite months with the feasts of definite seasons of the 
year. The device which the Jews employed, no doubt at an 
early time, as we know they did later, was simply the inter- 
calation of a thirteenth month whenever the twelfth ended 
too soon for the offerings of the firstfruits of the barley harvest, 
which marked the feast of unleavened bread (Deut. xvi. 9, 
Lev. xxiii. 10), to be made in the middle of the next month 
at the full moon of Nisan}. As the twelve lunar months fall 
short of the solar year by eleven days, this would happen on 
an average rather oftener than once in three years. 

It is, however, to be remembered that in both directions the 
original Jewish Kalendar was formed on the principles, not of 


1 Cf. Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 1804, article ‘Year,’ by Mr. R. 8S. 
Poole. 
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calculation, but of observation ; the month began when the 
moon was seen to be new, the year when the barley harvest 
was approaching ripeness, and no serious mistakes were pos- 
sible. The system was free from complexity, but suitable 
only to a people living in an area so small (the Holy Land is 
not more than about the size of Wales) that the beginning of 
the coming month could be fixed at Jerusalem for all Palestine 
the day before. The difficulty indeed in the case of the 
months cannot have been great, even after the Dispersion, for 
the new moon would be usually visible ‘on the same evening’ 
throughout the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and any- 
one could perform the operation of observing it for himself. 
But the commencement of the year, involving the question of 
the intercalation of a thirteenth month, stood on different 
ground. It was impossible for a Jew of Mesopotamia or of 
Egypt to tell by observation when the barley harvest would 
be ripe in Palestine, and therefore in what month he was 
wanted at Jerusalem for the Passover. That could be fixed 
only on the spot, and the knowledge would have to be eom- 
municated to foreign Jews in time to allow of their arrival 
before the middle of the first month Nisan—an obviously 
impracticable feat. Therefore as soon as (if not before) the 
Jews of the Dispersion had to be taken into account as well as 
those of Palestine, the old empiric methods must have given 
place to some system of universal application. Instead then 
of the first ripe ears of barley harvest, the spring equinox seems 
to have become at some unknown period the terminus a quo 
of the Paschal full moon—the limit before which the middle 
of the first month Nisan might not fall—and in this way the 
ultimate starting-point of the Jewish Kalendar. Some such 
reform, even if never made before, would have beeome a 
literal necessity when the destruction of the Temple put an 
end to the central worship, and each community had to keep 
the Passover for itself. With the disappearance of the single 
celebration, and of the authority which regulated it, unity 
had for the future to be sought in the adoption of a single 
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self-perpetuating kalendar. But the commencement of the 
new year according to the equinox was not a simple matter 
of astronomical observation like the new moon of the month ; 
for (not to speak of the different dates assigned to the equinox) 
it was not the new moon but the full moon only of Nisan 
which had to fall after it, while the intercalation of a month, 
when necessary, would have to be determined upon some weeks 
earlier still. Therefore, just as the Christians found with 
their Easter, so the Jews with their Passover doubtless felt 
that the only means to secure uniformity was the universal 
adoption of some cycle based on astronomical calculations for 
a long sequence of years which should show the day of the 
Passover for each year, and, like a recurring series of decimals, 
should begin again as soon as it was finished, with the same 
dates. Ultimately the Jews resorted unanimously to the nine- 
teen years’ cycle. But that was long after the era of St. 
Polycarp. In the second century, what with the various 
equinoxes and rival cycles and independent observations, the 
Jewish Kalendar was apparently in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion. 

Only, while all this is perfectly true, it will be noticed at 
once that the whole perplexity was concerned with the year, 
and with the months only in their relation to the year, not 
in themselves. Least of all does it cover Dr. Lightfoot’s 
hypothesis that the Jews ever celebrated a full moon feast 
such as that of Purim in Adar—and if Purim in Adar, why 
not Passover in Nisan ?—at any other time than that of full 
moon when the veriest tyro’s observation of the heavens 
would prove them in the wrong!, And there is the further 
presumption against it, that had so gross a mistake in the 


1 If anything could make disagreement with Dr. Lightfoot on such a point 
less burdensome, it would be agreement with Dr. Salmon, and it is therefore 
encouraging to find that the latter writer, in the article Polycarp in the last 
volume of the Dictionary of Christian Biography (vol. iv. p. 430, cols. 1, 2, 
note), while admitting that his own hypothesis had been disproved by the 
Bishop, makes the same criticism on the Bishop’s theory as has been made 
here, 
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Paschal calculations ever occurred, we should surely have 
heard of it, if not from Jewish, at any rate from Christian 
sources. The Asiatic Church of St. Polycarp’s day kept its 
Pascha with the Jews and hotly contested the view that the 
Christian celebration was to be connected with the day of the 
week rather than with the day of the month; yet they were 
never accused of mistaking the true fourteenth, and indeed 
even their adversaries started from the same fourteenth and 
reckoned the Sunday after it as their festival. Again, when 
at the beginning of the third century the Christians found 
out with their greater astronomical knowledge that the Jewish 
methods were deficient (so that their superior science com- 
bined with their growing hatred of Judaism in inducing them 
to strike out a new line for themselves) they have their definite 
gravamen against the Jews, but it is connected with the cal- 
culation, not of the month, but of the year. ‘ They often cele- 
brate the Passover, it was said1, ‘twice in the same year,’ 
counting, that is, from equinox to equinox. In other words, 
the Jewish 15th Nisan did not always fall, as it should 
have done, after the equinox, and when it wrongly fell before, 
it was the second Passover held since the March equinox of 
the preceding year. There was no question either then or 
earlier of a mistake of anything less than a month. The 
Passover and similarly Purim (as another full moon feast) 
might be a month wrong, as being held at the wrong full 
moon ; but they could only be a month wrong. An error of a 
fortnight, the celebration of the full moon at the new moon, is 


1 Cf. the Letter of Constantine to the Churches from the Council of Nicaea (in 
Socrates, H. Z.i. 9, p. 24, Bright): pndev roivury orm bpiv Kody pera rou éxGic- 
Tou Trav "Iovdaiow SxAou .. . Kav ToUTY THE pepe TH GAHGeay ox SpHorv, ws det 
Kara TO TrEtoTOV abrots mAavoxpévous, avTt Tis mpoonKkovons éravopOwaews, &v TE 
air@ ere: Sevrepoy rd Tlacxa émredeiv. So again the Apostolic Constitutions 
(v. 17, p. 149 Lagarde) det ody buds, ddeApol .. . rds huépas rod Maoxa dxpiBos 
wotetoOa pera mdons émpedcias pera rpomp lonpeplyny, Ses pr Sts Tov évcavrov 
évds naOjuaros pveiay moijobe ... pnxér: wapatnpobpevos pera Iovdalov éopra- 
(av... mewrdynvra yap cal abriy ri Ynodr, «.7.A. The same seems to be the 
drift of an earlier writer, Anatolius of Laodicea, a passage of whose Kavdves 
wept Tou Idoxa is preserved in Eusebius, H. Z. vii. 32. 
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inconceivable ; an error of a week little lessso. Dr. Lightfoot’s 
hypothesis requires an error of at least four or five days ?. 

It seems therefore to have been proved satisfactorily that 
Saturday, Feb. 23, A.D. 155, 1s the only possible day, and yet 
that it fails to satisfy an important condition. Is there no 
way out of the difficulty ? 

The thought suggested itself that in the next year, A.D. 156, 
Nisan 15 would fall about March 24, and Adar 15 or Purim 
about February 24, as the year was leap-year. But then of 
course as Feb. 23 was Saturday in a.D. 155, not Feb. 23 but 
Feb. 22 should be Saturday in a.p. 156, and the ‘high sab- 
bath’ before Purim, We seem therefore equally at fault here, 
for the condition ‘the seventh before the Kalends of March’ 
is not satisfied. 

But it is not inopportune to draw attention now to the fact 
that the primary datum is the 2nd Xanthicus, which is only 
explained as being the seventh before the Kalends, or Feb. 23. 
Was there then no possible means by which at least in A.D. 
156, Xanthicus 2 might really fall on the ezghth before the 
Kalends, Saturday, February 22? 

It is here that the most curious phenomenon of the inves- 
tigation meets us. Lightfoot gives four inscriptions as the 
only instances with double Asiatic and Roman dating; one 
of these, an Ephesian inscription of A.D. 104, is dated on the 
‘and of Anthesterion,’ the very same day as that of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom (for Anthesterion is the Athenian and Ephesian 
name for Xanthicus) and the equivalent given is, mot the 
seventh, but the eighth before the March Kalends, Feb. 22: apd 


1 Dr. Neubauer, whose kindness I gratefully acknowledge, answers me that 
@ day’s error is a8 much as need be taken into account. 

2 In years where a month is intercalated, Adar is of course not the month 
next before, but next but one before Nisan. Happily this special source of 
confusion may be left out of account, as in neither of the years a.D. 155 or 156 
was an intercalation necessary. 

The astronomical dates are given in the text; it has been already men- 
tioned that, if the new moon was fixed by observation, dates at least a day 
later must be given for the full moon feasts: but the argument is not affected. 
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y’ xadavdév Maprlov...’ AvOectnpidvos 6’ oeBaorn 1. The coin- 
eidence is singularly striking; and if we may provisionally 
assume Feb. 22 for St. Polycarp’s day, the two support one 
another, though the anomaly, even if a double one, still re- 
quires explanation, for certainly the Asiatic Kalendar was 
older than a.D. 104, and lived on as late as a.D. 156, and in the 
Asiatic Kalendar Xanthicus 2 was Feb. 23. In the case of 
the inscription Dr. Lightfoot supposes that the Asiatic ‘ double 
Ist’ was not employed; but if not necessary at Ephesus in 
A.D. 104, why should it be necessary at Smyrna in A.D. 156? 
Here would be one defence of the date now offered, Feb. 22, 
A.D. 156 

But a hint worth working out is supplied by Dr. Light- 
foot in calling attention to the use, in the inscription men- 
tioned, of the word ceBaorh, which is used of a day of the 
month only in three inscriptions from Egypt—two of them 
simply OQwié ceBaorH. and Dapyot? ceBaorn, but the third 
Dawgi a’ “Iovkia oceSacrj—and in the Leyden MS. of the 
Hemerology already referred to, where it stands opposite the 
first day of several months in the Lycian Kalendar. Clearly 
there is some connection between oeSacr7j, Augustus’ day, 
and the first of the month. May it not be then a sort of 
monthly commemoration of the Emperor on the prerogative 
day of each month, so that the Asiatics will have outdone 
their neighbours, not by a monthly commemoration of 
Augustus on the first, which was more widely observed, but by 
the unique compliment of making this commemoration coin- 
cide with his actual birthday, the ninth before the Kalends? 
But then the o¢Baory is added only to some of the Lycian 
months. True; to those only of thirty-one days. As Usener 
says—the point of whose reasoning on this subsidiary question 
Dr. Lightfoot seems not to have quite reproduced—there is 
no ground why these particular firsts should be distinguished 


1 This will be made clearer, inf. p. 123. 
4 See further on this point Dr. Lightfoot’s new edition, and the note at the 
end of this paper. 
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from others in the Lycian Kalendar, an ordinary one much 
on the Roman model; but the distinction is full of meaning 
if conjectured to have been borrowed or transposed from the 
Asian Kalendar where it is just in these months of thirty-one 
days, with their double firsts, that a distinctive mark for the 
true first is of use. ZeSacrn, it may thus be supposed, was 
in Asia a title of the first or Emperor’s birthday !, specially 
employed in those months where his birthday needed to be 
distinguished from its successor, another nominal first. 

Still, although February 21st, the former of the two firsts 
of Xanthicus, might in this way be correctly denominated 
a oeBaory, this does not prove that February 22nd can be 
8’ ceBacrh as required. Can a clue to this further perplexity 
reside in the coincidence that both a.p. 104 of the Ephesian 
inscription and A.D. 156, the hypothetical martyrdom, were 
leap-years ? 


The leap-year system is of course the characteristic of the 
Julian Kalendar, which like our own intercalated a day to 
every fourth February, not however by adding one after the 
28th, but by repeating the 24th or 6th before the Kalends, 
whence the name bissextile. As the Asiatic Kalendar bore a 
fixed relation to the Julian, it too must have incorporated the 
intercalated day. But how? 

(a) Not in the Asiatic February or Dystrus at all. For 
that ended with its 28th on Feb. 20, and an intercalated or 
additional day would prevent Xanthicus from beginning on 
the ninth before the Kalends (Feb. 21) and destroy the whole 
schematism. 


Therefore in Xanthicus ?, which is already of thirty-one days, 
and must be produced to thirty-two ; but 


(2) Not at the end of Xanthicus, for to end with the 


1 Dr. Lightfoot now accepts this view of Usener’s, which is supported by a 
new Pergamene inscription. See inf. p. 152. 

* For the discussion of a contrary theory of Archbishop Ussher that the 
leap-year day was intercalated in September, which has only come under my 
notice since the body of this paper was in type, see the Appendix, pp. 131 8qq. 
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3oth is a principle of the kalendar. Therefore just as the 31st 
day was incorporated at the beginning of the month, so on 


some similar method must the 32nd have been. 
the repetition of the 2nd be the natural method ? 


Would not 


For there are two conditions which the intercalation of the 
extra day must satisfy. 
(1) It must be done on the existing principles of the 
Kalendar; and these clearly suggest the double 


and. 


(2) It must interfere as little as possible with the normal 
relation of the Asiatic to the Roman Kalendar. 
But the Julian extra day comes in on the 24th, 
our hypothetical Asiatic day on the 22nd. Only 
then on three days of leap-year, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
if we are right, will the Julian equivalent of the 


These results will be made clearer by a table. 


Normal Asiatic Kalendar. 


Feb. 20 {Dystrus] 


21 Xanthicus A SEB 


22 


A 
B 


ma® bP Sd 


a.d. x Kal. Mart. | a. d. 


iii 


prid. 


Kal. Mart. 


Kal. Mart 


Asiatic day differ from that of an ordinary year. 


Conjecturat Kalendar for Leap Year. 


x Kal. Mart. [(Dystrus) Feb. 20 
ix Xanthicus A ZEB 21 
viii B SEB? 22 
vii A 23 
vi B 24 
vi T 25 
Vv A 26 
iv E 27 
iii ry 28 
prid. Kal. Mart. Z 29 
Kal. Mart. H Mar. 1 


If the conjecture hazarded as to the meaning of a’ ceBaort 
as distinct from a’ be correct, it would follow that 6’ ceBacry 
of the Ephesian inscription as distinct from §’ meant the 
earlier as opposed to the latter and. Certainly this 2nd had 
not the same connection with the Emperor as a’ ceBaory ; but 
the transference in any case is easy and natural, and the 
festival which the martyrdom shows to have been proceeding, 
was apparently (since the Asiarch was president of the games) 
connected with the xowdyv "Actas, or Commune Asiae, and 
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therefore with the worship of the Emperors. But the xowdv 
"Acias was arranged on a pentaeteric principle!, that is, in 
periods of four years, and it becomes not impossible that one 
of its celebrations recurred at each leap-year. 

The proposed day, Saturday, Feb. 22, the ‘high sabbath’ of 
Purim of the year a.D. 156, satisfies thus :—(i) the Proconsul, 
(ii) the Asiarch, (111) the Asiatic day and month, (iv) the day 
of the week, (v) the festival. 

It remains only to consider certain subsidiary points on 
which evidence might be produced in objection to, or in con- 
firmation of, the result attained. 

I. The first objection which suggests itself is the equation 
of the Asiatic date in the Martyrium by the Roman po énra 
kaAaviéy Mapriwyv, the 23rd, not the 22nd February. But 
three alternatives are possible in answer, each of which will 
rob it of its force. If this equation is due to the original 
writers, we shall find, if we put ourselves in their position, 
that some Christian probably possessed a table which equated 
Asiatic and Julian days like the Hemerology of the MSS., but 
which, like that, omitted to treat separately of leap-years, and 
consequently gave the ‘seventh before the Kalends of March’ 
as the only equivalent of the 2nd Xanthicus. Or again the 
original writers may not have written émra at all, but dxro, 
which some copyist, who found that in his Hemerology the 
seventh and not the eighth before the Kalends was the true 
equivalent, altered into émrd, under the idea that he was 
benefiting historical accuracy. Or yet, thirdly, the Roman 
equivalent may not have been given in the original at all, 
bat have been added when the document was being circu- 
lated outside Asia, in countries where the Asiatic Kalendar 
would be unfamiliar and a Roman date would be requisite ; . 
the leap-year would of course under these circumstances be 
forgotten, and the equivalent of the Hemerologies inserted. 

II. But in the Acts of Pionius, belonging to a.D. 250 in 


1 Cf. on points connected with the Asiarchate the appendix in Lightfoot, ii. 
Pp. 987-998. 
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the Decian persecution, we are told that the martyr was ap- 
prehended ‘on the birthday of the blessed martyr Polycarp’ 
on the second day of the sixth month, for which again the 
Latin gives February 23. Since, however, in Smyrna, reckon- 
ing would primarily be kept by the Asiatic Kalendar rather 
than by the Roman, St. Polycarp’s festival would be observed 
on the 2nd Xanthicus, on whatever Roman day that fell. And 
as in every year, except leap-year, Xanthicus 2 is really Feb. 23, 
and A.D. 250 was not leap-year, Feb. 23 was the correct date 
for the festival in that year. 

III. The same explanation is valid if in the old martyrolo- 
gies, especially in that of the great Syriac MS. of the British 
Museum (written a.D. 411), Shebat 23—1.e. February 23— 
is given as St. Polycarp’s day; for the ordinary equivalent, 
and as soon as it was forgotten that the saint suffered 
in leap-year, the certain equivalent, of Xanthicus 2 was 
February 23. 

IV, More serious is the next, and last, objection which 
oceurs to the writer. In the already mentioned Acts of 
Pionius the day of that martyr’s apprehension is not only the 
and of Xanthicus, and birthday of St. Polycarp, but also a 
‘high sabbath.’ Now, if this is to have the same meaning 
for Pionius as for Polycarp, it ought similarly to be tested in 
relation to Purim and the month of Adar. But in a.D. 250, 
which is all but certainly the year of those Acts, Nisan 15 
fell somewhere about April 4, and Adar 15 consequently about 
March 6. Here again, just as in the case of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
view in A.D. 155, it would seem that Saturday, Feb. 23, 
cannot be the preceding or ‘high sabbath.’ 

But is it really probable that in the middle of the third 
. century any Christian writer would intentionally calculate 
his dates by a Jewish feast? What was natural enough a 
century earlier, when the Church kept perhaps only two 
great festivals, and these at least in Asia Minor exactly 
synchronous with the Passover and Pentecost of the Jews— 
so that when the Jews calculated their Pascha wrongly, the 
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Christians did the same—was at this date no longer likely. 
The Jewish Kalendar would cease to be familiar after the 
second phase of the great Easter question had begun to agi- 
tate the Church, and it was realized that the Jews could not 
be trusted to fix the true astronomical date for the full moon 
of Nisan. This conviction was the raison détre of the 
attempts of Christian scientists to calculate Easter cycles for 
‘themselves; and it seems to have been universally acted on 
by a.D. 250. The ‘Paschal Chronicle’ of Hippolytus was 
drawn up as early as a.D. 222, and for half a century this 
computation or modifications of it apparently held the field, 
and very probably extended to Asia’. But whether this one 
or another, some Christian system, and no longer the Jewish, 
must surely by this time have prevailed in Smyrna 

If then it is thus improbable that the Pionian Acts should 
have reckoned time by the Jewish Kalendar, what explana- 
tion is to be given of the ‘high sabbath’? Can it have been 
a Christian festival? Certainly the Eastern Churches kept 
the Sabbath as a feast, and possibly a sabbath coinciding 
with the ‘birthday’ of Polycarp, the patron saint so to speak 
of the Church of Smyrna, might be treated as a ‘high 


1 It is true that the Asiatics were originally Quartodecimans, though they 
were so no longer at the time of the Council of Nicaea, and perhaps consider- 
ably earlier. But in any case they were not Ebionite or J udaizingly inclined 
Quartodecimans, and there was no reason why they should be less averse to 
abandoning Jewish errors than other people. Any non-Quartodeciman cycle 
is serviceable even to Quartodecimans ; for as the day of the month (the full 
moon) had to be fixed before the day of the week (the Sunday after the full 
moon), all that a Quartodeciman had to do was to utilize the first and neglect 
the second part of the calculation. Thus Hippolytus formed « 112-years’ cycle, 
after which Easter was to begin to fall again on the same series of days; but 
astronomically this was only a sixteen years’ cycle, after which the full moon 
was to fall again on the same series of days of the (solar) month, and it was 
only because the same day of the month would, after an interval of sixteen 
years, fall on a different day of the week—and so on through the seven days of 
the week—that the sixteen-years’ cycle required to be multiplied by seven 
before a cycle was attained in which not only the full moon but the Sunday 
after it fell recurringly on the same series of days of the month. 

The wide circulation and adoption in the East of the cycle of Hippolytus 
(who wrote in Greek) would partly explain the extraordinary vitality of his 
fame there as compared with the West. 
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sabbath,’ like a red letter Saint's Day coinciding with a 
Sunday. But a much simpler explanation is permissible. 
It has apparently escaped even Dr. Lightfoot’s notice (at 
least he lays no stress on it) that the chronological data of 
the beginning and end of the Pionian Acts, the apprehension 
and the martyrdom of Pionius, are both modelled on the 
notice in our Martyrium, as is on comparison abundantly 


clear 1. 


Acta Pionti, § 2. 


pnvos Exrov Sevrépg lora- 
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Martyrium Polycarpi, 
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Martyrium Polycarpi, 
§ 18. 


Tiv TOD paprupiov abrouv 
huépay yevébAxov. 


Acta Pionit, § 23. 
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Kara 88 yds BaciAev- 
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Incod Xpiorod, @ 
ddfa els rots alwvas 
Tov alavey. 


dehy. 


Now it becomes explicable that in all the recensions of the 
Pionian Acts, the final date, that of St. Pionius’ martyrdom, is 


1 It may be mentioned in confirmation of this view that the Acts of Pionius 
are the only instance among some twenty parallels in the Acta Martyrum 
referred to by Dr. Lightfoot for the ‘regnante Jesu Christo,’ in which the 
hour of martyrdom is given. 

3 Either the original writer or a later scribe was ignorant of the meaning of 
icrapévov in connection with the day of the month, and therefore altered the 
text so as to construct it with caBBdrov. 
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said to be a sabbath, whereas in fact it was obviously a Tues- 
day. But if the ‘sabbath’ at the end of the Acts was thus 
an erroneous and parrot-like repetition from the Martynium of 
Polycarp, it is not difficult to believe that the ‘ high sabbath ’ 
of the beginning of the Acts may have had the same origin, 
and the same absence of justification. The apprehension of 
Pionius coincided alike in the day of the week and of the 
month with the martyrdom of Polycarp, and if the writers 
were ignorant, as it is natural to suspect, what the ‘high 
sabbath ’ really meant in Polycarp’s case, they might thought- 
lessly assume it to be equally valid with the rest of the data 
for their own purpose. 

Finally there are two arguments to be stated in confirma- 
tion of the date proposed in this paper, which seem to 
make A.D. 156 more probable for the martyrdom than 
A.D. 155. 

I. L. Statius Quadratus was Consul Ordinarius in A.D. 142, 
and proconsul, on Dr. Lightfoot’s view, from 4.pD. 154 to 155; 
on that here put forward from a.p. 155 to 156. But (though 
the data are too few to generalize from with confidence) 
_ there is no other instance quoted in the second century where 
it can be said with certainty that a less interval than thirteen 
years intervened between consulship and proconsulship?!; 
and the extra year allowed here in Quadratus’ case is so far a 
gain. 

II. Of more importance is Irenaeus’ express statement, 
made more than once, that Polycarp visited Bishop Anicetus 
at Rome. But Eusebius, as has been seen, places the acces- 
sion of Anicetus as late as A.D. 157, and this has to be thrust 
back two years to allow of a visit from Polycarp in 4.D. 155 
(probably in summer), even if the martyrdom is placed in 
A.D. 156; while if the martyrdom is put a year earlier, a 
three years’ transposition of Eusebius’ date becomes necessary. 
It is the serious matter of this extra year which has induced 
the author of the ‘Chronology of the Roman Bishops,’ Prof. 

1 See the list in Lightfoot, i. 640; I am assuming that it is exhaustive. 
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Lipsius, to adopt A.D. 156 in preference to a.D. 1551. But 
then, in order to do so, since Feb. 23 was no sabbath in 
A.D. 156, he has arbitrarily condemned as spurious the 
mention of the ‘high sabbath,’ both in the chronological 
postscript and in the body of the Martyrium, If the present 
enquiry has achieved nothing else (and it does not pretend 
to have done more than to have brought forward another 
claimant for the true date of the martyrdom), it can at least 
claim to have based Lipsius’ conclusion on intelligible and 
consistent premisses. Should any other explanation of the 
‘high sabbath’ be put forward, the main objection to 4.D.155 
will of course disappear. But so long as the identification 
with Purim is maintained, so long will it seem that a.p. 156 
is a more probable date, and that a hypothesis which makes 
it a possible year from the point of view of the rest of the 
evidence is not destitute of support. Such as it is, it is left 
to the consideration and criticism of students of ecclesiastical 
history. 


1 But see inf. p. 154. 
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APPENDIX I. 


ON A PASCHAL HOMILY PRINTED IN ST. CHRY- 
SOSTOM’S WORKS ASCRIBED BY USSHER 
TO a.v. 672. BUT REALLY BELONGING TO 


A.D. 287. 
or [C. H. T.] 


Ir was an integral feature of the theory put forward above that 
the intercalation of the additional day in leap-year took place in 
Asia almost, though not quite, at the same date asin Rome. But 
since the preceding Essay was in type the writer has come across 
an alternative view of the Asiatic intercalation, to which it would 
be only fair in any case that he should direct attention; but he 
hopes to be able to show that the fresh evidence thus adduced 
is really in complete harmony with what was said on pp. 122 sqq. 

To Archbishop Ussher, the critic whose sagacity foretold the 
recovery of the genuine Ignatius, we owe also the first attempt 
to treat systematically of the Asiatic chronological system, and in 
particular to take into consideration the leap-year variations’. 
It was indeed a task which without the aid of the Hemerology 
(and the Hemerology was not known before a.D. 1715) would 
probably have never met with complete success, for the intercalation 
of the repeated first was an expedient not likely to have suggested 
itself even to the acutest scholar. But unfortunately Ussher had 
also not perceived that the Macedonian kalendars of Syria and of 
Asia, though they used the same twelve names for the months, did 
not use them of the same months, each month in Syria having the 
name of the month next preceding in Asia. Thus while in Asia 
Xanthicus (as the Hemerology tells us) was equivalent to late 
February and March, in Syria it was practically equivalent to 
April. Of these two reckonings the Syrian was by far the 
commoner, and Ussher assumed it to be the only one; so that 
when St. Polycarp suffered on the 2nd Xanthicus, this ought to 
fall (not in February but) at the end of March or beginning of 
April. Now the Paschal Chronicle actually does place the mar- 
tyrdom, not with the text of the Martyrium on a. d. vii Kal. Mart., 


1 De Macedonum et Asianorum Anno Solart, reprinted in vol. ix. of Gro- 
novius, Thesaurus Graecarum Antiquitatum, pp. 1205-1268. 
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but a month later, on a. d. vii Kal. Apr. (March 26)'; and Ussher 
following its authority, concluded that Xanthicus, the seventh 
month of the kalendar, commenced on March 25. 

Now in a Paschal Homily attributed by Balsamon to St. Chry- 
sostom, and printed in Savile’s edition of that father (vol.v. pp. 940- 
949) from a MS. belonging to Gabriel, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
the author is apparently addressing his congregation just before Lent 
began, on the subject of the date of Easter, which was falling that 
year later (so it was said) than had ever been known before— 
later certainly than the heretics or the Jews were keeping it on 
that occasion ?—‘ on the second day of the eighth month.’ April 25 
is the latest day on which Easter according. to any reckoning was 
ever made to fall; hence the eighth month cannot begin later 
than April 24. But the Homilist also speaks of the ‘26th day 
of the seventh month’ as falling exactly a week earlier (than the 
2nd of the eighth month), that is, not later than April 18; from 
which Ussher saw that it followed that the seventh month itself 
cannot begin, as from the day of St. Polycarp he had deduced 
that it ought to begin, on March 25, but at latest March 24. 
Consequently he supposed that this difference of a day must be 
due to leap-year, the intercalation being made at Rome in 
February, in Asia as he conjectured at the end of the Asiatic 
year in September, so that all Asiatic dates between February and 
September will, if transposed into Roman reckoning, appear a day 
earlier than usual. If the Paschal Homily falls in leap-year, its 
seventh month would then begin correctly on March 24, and not, 
as in other years, on March 25. Since then in only one instance 
between A.D. 140 and A.D. g1g—in A.D. 672—did Easter fall 
simultaneously on April 25 and in leap-year, Ussher concludes 
that this is the only admissible date for the Homily in question. 

That Ussher was building on a radically unsound foundation when 
he supposed that St. Polycarp’s death and the 2nd of Xanthicus 
had anything to do with March 26 we now know; and we also 
know from the Hemerology that in fact the seventh Asiatic month 


1 No doubt because like Ussher the chronicler writing after 600 A.D., was 
ignorant of any but the Syrian nomenclature for the months. In Asia the 
names had dropped out, and had been succeeded by numbers (‘ first month,’ 
etc.), comparatively early ; cf. Lightfoot, i. 677, 678. Numbers are used in the 
Acts of Pionius and by the Paschal Homily discussed below; but the (Asiatic) 
month Apellaeus occurs in Epiphanius, Haer. 51. § 24; see inf., p. 149. 

2 P. 940. 18: alperixol dxocuipricayres palvovra: kat Iovdaios énaryyéAAov Tau 
maoxa TEXELY. 
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(Artemisius) began on March 24, exactly in accordance with the 
Paschal Homily. Cardinal Noris, writing on the same subject as 
Ussher, but like him before the publication of the Hemerology, 
was unable to make the latter correction, but (following Valesius) 
he rightly pointed out the distinction between the Syriac and the 
Asiatic Xanthicus, and restored St. Polycarp to February. At 
the same time, curiously enough, he accepts unreservedly Ussher’s 
conclusions on the Paschal Homily, apparently oblivious that they 
too rested in the end entirely on the false Polycarpian basis. 

The Paschal Homily ceases therefore to bear witness against us. 
But why may not it be put into the box in our own favour? It 
is so interesting in itgelf, and because its date can be fixed with 
such precision, that we propose to enter at some length into 
this byway of history, and to preface the enquiry by summarizing 
the contents of the Homily, which aims at supporting the scientific 
accuracy of the late Easter by a thoroughgoing exposition of the 
principles on which the Church calculations were based. 


In the first place some were accustomed to ask why when 
Christmas and Epiphany’ as well as the commemorations of the 
martyrs were fixed feasts, Easter alone should be moveable ? 
The answer is, that in the case of Easter three conditions have to 
be combined ; the month must be the first month—that is, the first 
after the spring equinox ; the moon must be not less than at the 
full—that is the fourteenth ; and three days of the week, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, have to be taken into account. Even the Jews 
combined what they believed to be the first month with the 
fourteenth day of the moon for their Passover; and they: are 
followed by the Quartodeciman* heresy and—so far—by the 


1 Christmas on the 8th before the Kalends of January according to the 
Romans, i.e. Dec. 25; Epiphany on the 13th of the fourth month according 
to the Asians, i.e. according to the Asiatic Kalendar, as explained above, 
Jan. 6. See further below. 

* For the Quartodecimans and Novatians cf. Sozomen, vii. 18 (p. 739, Hussey): 
wAiy rovrav (certain Novatians] cat trav éw) rijs’Acias xadoupévoy reooapec- 
wadexaritay dpoiws ‘Papaios kat Alyunrios wal of dnd Tay d\Awy alpéceav Tavrny 
tiv éopriv dyovaw: GA’ of pev bv abta 1H Tecoapecxadexaraia abv Tois "lov- 
Saioss éopra{ovow, S0ev de dvopdlovra’ of 5& Navariavol riv dvacrdoipoy 
huépay Emredovow: “Tovdaios 5¢ kat abrot éxovra Kat els raiTd Trois TeacapecKaie 
dexariras Katagrpépovar’ wArnyv ei pi) TUXo TH Ud Ths ceAnvns } apwTn Tod caB- 
Barov wuépa cupmwecovca, xarémy yivovras Trav "Jovdaiew Saas dy Hpépas 
ovpBain viv épxopévyv xupiaxny borepifew rhs Treccapecnadexaralas Ths ce- 
Afvns. 
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Novatians. The Montanists indeed reckon the fourteenth not by 
the lunar but by the solar month, and always take the fourteenth: 
of the seventh (solar) Asiatic month; but this obviously contra 


That is, Quartodecimans kept exactly to the Jewish fourteenth, on whatever 
day of the week it fell. The Novatians in question, on the other hand, always 
observed Friday and Sunday—as the Paschal Homilist puts it, éai ri 
T pth wepov épyovra—but (1) accepted the Jewish reckoning for the 13’; (2) ever 
assuming that to be correct, they made another fault, for if it fell on Sunday, 
they kept that as Easter Day. This does not apply to all Novatians, but. to: 
those of Galatia and Phrygia, who decided to ‘ Judaize’ with regard to Easter 
at the Council of Pazus (Ma{ovxempn in Phrygia) under Valens, i.e. circa 
370 A.D. Those of Rome celebrated with the Catholic Church; and Socrates 
says the same of those of Constantinople and Nicomedia; cf. his parallel 
account, H. HE. iv. 28, v.21. A Bithynian synod of Novatians allowed either: 
method (Soc. v. 21; Soz. vii. 18). 

1 That is, aosording to the Kalendar (p. 113, sup.), April 6. 

Sozomen (vii. 18, quoted by Ussher) gives us similar but fuller information 
about the Montanist Easter. According to him, they commenced their year with 
the spring equinox, the beginning of creation, because the two lights, sun and 
moon, by which times and years are regulated, came then into being. At the. 
end of every eight years the cycles of sun and moon will fall together at this 
time, eight years of the sun being equivalent to 99 lunations. Their first date 
they fixed on March 24, and interpreting the scriptural fourteenth of the month, 
then begun, it would fall on a.d. viii. Id. Apr. i.e. April 6, Easter being kept 
on the Sunday after this day, i.e. from the 7th to the 13th of April: for 
Scripture says ‘ from the 14th to the 21st.’ | 

(1) Ussher, by interpolating conjecturally the words ei 5¢ yy, interprets the 
last words to mean that if the 14th (April 6) coincided with the Sunday, that 
and not the next Sunday was the Montanist Easter. 

(2) Ussher also asserts Sozomen to be in error in fixing the ‘fourteenth of 
the first month’ on April 6 instead of April 7. It was part of his whole 
theory that March 25 was the first of the month, and he supposes the mention 
of March 24 in this passage to be a copyist’s alteration, to suit the (erroneous) 
April 6 as the 14th; especially as the Latin Tripartite History reads a. d. viii,. 
not a. d. ix, Kal. Apr. But we know now from the Hemerology (which was 
unknown to Ussher) that the Asiatic, Ephesian, and Bithynian month did 
begin on March 24, and that in consequence Sozomen’s April 6 and the. 
Homilist’s 14th of the Asiatic seventh month are in perfect harmony. It is 
not the Greek of Sozomen, but the Latin of the Tripartite History which has. 
suffered corruption, doubtless owing to the importance of the date March 25 
in the West. 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to explain the origin of the error of the 
Montanist computation. The sect was not a cultured one, and in despair it 
cut, instead of attempting to untie, the Gordian knot. One thing however is 
tolerably clear, that March 24 was taken as the starting-point of their first 
month because it began a month in the ‘ Asiatic’ Kalendar. 

It has been pointed out to me that Duchesne (Origines du Culte Chrétien,. 
p.. 251) comparing Hippolytus’ date for the Passion, March 25, with the 
Western Christmas, Dec. 25, and this Montanist date for the Passion, April 6, 
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dicts the record of the Passion of Christ on the fourteenth of the 
moon at the Jewish Passover. However, they too observed the 
rpinpepos, the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

The error of the Jews was that they were not really careful to 
fix their first month by the equinox. The wise men of the Jews— 
Philo, Josephus, and others’—had stated the true method, and some 
of them lived even after the time of Christ, so that doubtless Christ 
suffered at a Passover correctly reckoned ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the Acts of Pilate relate that the crucifixion took place on the 
eighth before the Kalends of April (March 25)*%. But after the 
Jews had rejected Christ, they took to rejecting also all their own 
ancient guides. The two and seventy*® approved translators of 
the Scriptures were thrown over in favour of a single proselyte ‘. 


with the Eastern Christmas, Jan. 6, supposes that the two dates for the 
Passion suggested the two dates for Christmas, I should have thought the 
converse more likely in the Eastern case. 

1 On this anti-Jewish equinoctial controversy see Anatolius, Socrates, and 
the Apostolic Constitutions quoted above, p. 139. Anatolius (ap. Eus. H. £. 
vii. 32) names Philo, Josephus, Musaeus, and those ‘ even more ancient,’ the 
two Agathobuli and Aristobulus. Sozomen (vil. 18), referring to Anatolius as 
‘ Eusebius,’ names Philo, Josephus, and Aristobulus. 

2 Similarly Epiphanius (Haer. 50. 1), who tells us that certain Quartodeci- 
mans did always observe March 25, rj xpd dx7rd xadavdayv ’AmpiAAlov, as the 
day of Christ’s death, on the strength of the same Acta Pilati. He adds that 
he had himself found copies of the Acta which contained the 18th of March, 
apd Sexdwevre kadaviay ’AnpiAAov. The year of the Passion was originally 
given in the Acta as the 15th of Tiberius (4.D. 28-29) in accordance with the 
earliest Christian tradition (for I feel no doubt, in spite of the arguments of 
Lipsius’ Pilatus-Acten, that the alternative dates, 18th or 19th Tiberius, are 
alterations due to the influence of the Chronicle of Eusebius, who set the 
fashion for subsequent writers), and it is an extraordinarily striking coincidence 
that if the Crucifixion did take place in the year A. D. 29, the day must beyond 
question have been March 18, as pointed out in Browne’s Ordo Saeclorum. 
Meanwhile the 18th of March was altered to that day week, March 25, pro- 
bably under the influence of the Chronicle of Hippolytus, in which this was 
the day given for the Passion, and also because March 18 would soon be looked 
on as an inadmissible day, through its falling before the equinox. 

° 72 is given by the Letter of Aristeas, by Tertullian (Apo/. 18), and by 
Epiphanius (de Pond. et Mens. iii-vi); 7o by Irenaeus (iii. 21), by Anatolius 
(Eus. H. £. vii. 32), by Jerome, and by Augustine. 

* That is, Aquila. Irenaeus indeed (iii. 21) calls both Theodotion and 
Aquila proselytes, but there can be no doubt which is meant here, for it was 
Aquila’s translation which because of its superior literalness came into favour 
with the Jews, while Christian writers believed that Aquila and the Jews 
who followed him were animated by anti-Christian bias in their attempt to 
supersede a translation which favoured, and was favoured by, the Christian 
Church. 
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The equinoctial rule, though a tradition of Moses himself, was 
neglected, and now the Jewish Passover fell indifferently before 
or after, but on the present occasion (es 7d éveoras) before, the 
equinox. 

Now what was the mystical fitness of the date at which Christ 
suffered ? 

That the equinox should mark the commencement of the first 
month is clear, if we think of the original creation of the world, 
for the first day and night would naturally have been equal: and 
it must have been the spring equinox, for the creation of flowers and 
trees and plants, symbols of spring, immediately followed. And so 
Scripture says that God divided equally the light and the darkness ; 
ava pévov Tov hwrds Kat ava pévov tov oxérovs. Then after the equinox 
on the fourth day, God created the sun and the moon—at the full; 
on the sixth day, man; on the seventh He rested; and on the eighth, 
which is the first again, He suffered the now perfect universe to 
start on its course. So when man, created though he was in the 
image of God, had fallen from his high estate, and the Only-begotten 
Son had come to earth to restore him, He employs for redemption 
the same portion and period of time He had before chosen and used 
for creation, that the end might be harmonious with the beginning. 
Consequently the week of the Passion—the fulness of the times, the 
recapitulation of all things—must combine, just as the week of 
creation had done, the equinox, the full moon, and the sixth day 
or Friday specially devoted to man. But a week whose commence- 
ment on Sunday coincides with the equinox and contains the full 
moon, is an infrequent occurrence; we read therefore in the 
Gospels that though the Jews had long sought Him, He had 
evaded them, until ‘His hour was come, and then He willingly 
suffered. After the equinox, when the light began to gain 
ground on and to master the darkness, but not later than the 
first Friday after, on which too He had created man, He suffered ; 
and on the Sabbath again, after the completion of His work, He 
rested. 

But all these different data obviously cannot converge every 
year. They were necessarily observed in the one great Pascha, but 
just as that one sacrifice needs no repetition but only an imitation 
(ziunua) in the Eucharist, so in our Pascha we need only imitate 
the season as far as lies in our power, combining the equinox, the 
fourteenth of the moon, and the three days’ celebration. Avoiding 
the ignorance of Jews and heretics, we find the equinox, we look 
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for the next full moon, and so for the Preparation, Sabbath and 
Lord’s Day. 

Further, the Lord fulfilled exactly the law of Moses, that on 
the fourteenth day between the evenings the lamb should be 
slaughtered: for ‘ between the evenings’ will be at the ninth hour, 
as learned Jews fix it, and at the ninth hour Jesus, the Lamb of 
God, gave up the ghost *. Again, the darkness at the crucifixion 
was not without its special meaning. To the Jews it recalled the 
prophecies of Zechariah and Amos, that it should be neither day 
nor night, and at eventide it should be light; that the sun should 
go down at midday; if the prophet added that their feasts should 
be turned to grief, this was actually the case, we learn from history, 
at the siege of Jerusalem*. By the Gentiles, the miracle of the 
darkness could not be explained away with Greek artifice as an 
eclipse, for the moon at the Passover is at the full: and by cele- 
brating the Pascha yearly at full moon, we have a yearly reminder 
of the miracle for all ages and all men ‘, 


1 Cf. Epiphanius, Haer. 50. 3: 8:6 waparnpovpeba pay ri recoapecnadexdtny, 
iwepBaivopev 82 riv lonpeplay, pépopev 82 ext ry dyiay xupaxhy 1d Tédos Tis 
OupwAnpwcens. 

* Therefore the Homilist follows the ‘ Johannine’ view that our Lord ate only 
an anticipatory Passover and suffered on the 14th Nisan. This is in accord- 
ance with the almost unanimous view of early writers (Apollinaris, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Hippolytus; see Westcott, Introduction 
to Gospels, p. 347), but in disagreement with an equally strong consensus later 
the other way. Even at the earliest possible date for our Homily, St. 
Chrysostom (a fact quite sufficient to disprove his authorship) and St. 
Ambrose (see his epistle, inf. p. 147), hold to the fifteenth; similarly 
Proterius of Alexandria, in his letter to Leo of Rome about the Easter of 
A.D. 455; and though the Paschal Chronicle, built up seemingly out of earlier 
materials, witnesses to a survival of the older opinion, yet in the ninth century 
Photius, impressed as he is with the evidence of two early writers, still speaks 
of them as varying from ‘the Church’ (Cod. 115, 116, fin., xa cxowety xph. 6 
yap Xpuadaropos Kal } éxxAnoia rére pnolv abrov dnvreddoe TO vopukdy apd TOU 
pvoriwov Seinvov). 

5 The Homilist adds, der xpdvov 5 wéAenos xara rots Iovdalous én rivoy 
dvdAoae, p. 947. 24. 

* This was the argument of Julius Africanus, early in the 3rd century, 
(Chronicon fragm. ap. Routh, R. 8. ii. 297), rovro 76 oxdros Exrdeyw Tov HAriov 
@dAAos aroxarel ty rpiry rav ioropdw, ws éuot Soret dAd-yws (he explains about 
the full moon) ... 9v oxdros Geowolnroy didre Tov Kirov cuvéByn xadeiv. Origen, 
who had himself explained the darkness as an eclipse (c. Celsum, ii. 33), in his 
Commentary on St. Matthew, adopted Africanus’ view ; cf. Routh, lc. p. 479, 
iva ydp pi einwow Exrenw eivar 7rd yeyervnpdvoy, id rovro TH 1d ~yivera, bre 
tere ovpBiva dphxavov. But Eusebius (followed by Jerome, and as 
usual by the later chronologers) still called the darkness an eclipse, identifying 
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Now to apply these investigations to the fixing of the current 
feast. Twelve full moons after the last Easter we naturally expect 
the next to fall. But if the twelfth falls before the equinox, we 
must intercalate a thirteenth lunar month in order to get to a full 
moon after the equinox’. Thus, in the present year, the twelfth 
full moon or fourteenth of the twelfth month falls two days before 
the equinox, and we must look for the next full moon for our Pascha. 
We have thus settled two of the conditions, the equinox and the 
full moon; we have still to find the Sunday. Now the postponed 
fourteenth will itself fall on a Sunday, and therefore to get our 
three days, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, we must again defer Easter 
for a week, or the festival of the resurrection would fall on the 
14th, which is the date of the Passion. 

Of the two full moons under discussion, the first falls, as we 
said, two days before the equinox?; the second on the 26th day of 
the seventh month, and Easter exactly a week later on the second 
day of the eighth month °, 


it with one mentioned by the historian Phlegon under A.D. 32, which thence- 
forward became the usual year to which the crucifixion was assigned (see 
Lipsius, Pilatus-Acten, p. 23 ff.). 

_ } Since twelve lunations (at 29} days each) amount to only about 354 days, 
there is a defect of rather more than 11 days on the total as compared with 
the solar year. This defect goes on increasing, and when it would bring a 
thirteenth full moon before the spring equinox, a thirteenth or intercalary 
month is added to the old year. 

2 pd S00 huepov ris lonpepias— the day before,’ I suppose; on the analogy 
of phrases like +7 tpiry for ‘the day before yesterday’ (Field on Matt. xvi. 
12 Otium Norvicense, Pars Tertia, p. 7) and Latin ‘ ante diem tertium.’ 

The cycle of Hippolytus (A. D. 222) had placed the equinox on March 18, 
and this reckoning prevailed in Rome till the fifth century; but the cycle of 
Anatolius (4. D. 277) advanced it to March 19, and the Alexandrian modification 
of the latter cycle, prevalent in the fourth century throughout the East, placed 
it later still, on March 21 (Hefele, Councils, HE. T. i. p: 320). Our Homilist 
argued above that the crucifixion on March 25 corresponded to the Friday or 
sixth day of Creation week; the division of light and darkness, that is the 
equinox, would then have taken place on the first day of the same week, March 
20, But I doubt whether he really intended to differ from the Alexandrine 
computation in practice: he would, I believe, have agreed that the 21st March 
was the first legal day for the :5’, and the 22nd for Easter Day. In any case 
the full moon meant must have fallen on March Ig or 20, for the next fell on 
the 26th day of the seventh month, which on the principles of the Asiatic 
Kalendar (the month beginning a. d. ix Kal, Apr., i.e. March 24, and being 
like April a month of 30 days not repeating its first.) would be the 18th of April. 
- § The eighth Asiatic month begins a.d. ix Kal. Mai., April 23, and being, 
like May, of 31 days, it repeats its first; the second will therefore fall on 
April 25. : 
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If it was argued that Easter never had fallen so late as it was 
now proposed to hold it, proof against this statement could be 
brought by witnesses of good memory (pvjpoves pdprupes). How 
often in the past do you suppose it has been said, ‘ It has never 
been the case’ (oddérore yeyove) and yet science prevails? More- 
over the objectors admit that Easter has often fallen as late as the 
29th day of the seventh month’, and the difference between us is 
therefore narrowed down to three or four days, which they shrink 
from yielding to the claims of science. And if it was simply a 
matter of prejudice against variations in the date of Easter, why 
there was variation between every two successive celebrations. In 
the current and three following years Easter would fall (i) on the 
2nd of the eighth month, (ii) then on the 17th of the seventh 
month, (iii) then on the 9th of the seventh month, (iv) lastly on 
the 29th of the seventh month’. 

And such variations are all direct. consequences of the two rules 
of the full moon after the equinox and the Sunday after the full 
moon. As to the latter point, if the full moon or 14th falls in the 
middle (dros) of the week, the matter is simple, the next Sunday 
is Easter ; but if it falls about the Sunday, then great caution is 
necessary. For instance, in the present case, careless calculators 
tried to make out that the fourteenth of the moon fell on the 
Saturday [i.e. April 17] and that therefore the next day was Easter 
Sunday*, But they were quite mistaken; even impartial and in- 


4 That is, April 21. Cp. the preface to the Festal Letters of St. Athanasius 
(quoted in Hefele, ii. 159), ‘the Homans stated that they possessed a tradition, 
as ancient as the time of St. Peter, that they were not to go beyond the ast 
of April:’ and cf. the Epistle of St. Ambrose, inf. p. 148. Our Homilist can- 
not mean that any living witnesses could testify to an Easter on April 25: 
for according to Ussher (I. c. p. 1228) between A. D, 140 and 919, Easter fell 
on that day only four times, a. D. 387, 482, 577, 672; and a period of 95 
years is more than any memory could embrace. What he undoubtedly does 
mean is that while the objectors opposed April 25 on the ground that April 21 
was the last possible day for Easter, fairly modern instances could be quoted 
where this limit had been overpassed, i.e. where Easter had been held on 
April 22, 23, or 34. 

2 That is, by the Asiatic Kalendar, April 25, April 9, April1, April at. 

> Consequently, if the 14th had fallen on Saturday, the next day would 
have been admitted to be Easter Sunday, even though this made the com- 
memoration of the Passion fall on the 13th. All that was contended for was 
that the feast of the Sunday should fall clear of the fast of the 14th. This 
was the principle of the Alexandrine cycle; but Hippolytus and Anatolius 
(and the Roman Church still in the fourth century) would have put off Easter 
for a week, even if the Saturday had fallen on the «3’, 
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telligent pagans (copoi rév ‘EAAnvev) could tell them that as a 
matter of fact the fourteenth coincided with the Sunday and the 
night after it, almost into the following Monday, and not near the 
Saturday at all; so that quite obviously Easter must be postponed 
for another week. 

Facts must be faced; disputes must be put aside; the mind 
must be clear for the right observation of the seven weeks of Lent, 
the first of which, according to the true calculation of Easter, was 
now just about to begin’. 


Such is a tolerably ample analysis of the Homily on which 
Archbishop Ussher’s leap-year theory rests, and it is obvious at 
once that it contains sufficient marks of time—in particular the 
dates of four successive Easters—to aid us in a secure reconstruction 
of its kalendar even for leap-year. It is now proposed to treat in 
order (x) of the locality of the Homily, (2) of the rough date of the 
Homily, (3) of the kalendar employed and the year which it 
suggests, (4) of other special evidence pointing to the same 
date. 

(1) The presumption raised by two mentions of Asiatic months 
only comes in to reinforce a conclusion which could be safely 
drawn even without it. The seven weeks’ Lenten fast excludes— 
at least on the fifth-century evidence of the historians Socrates 
and Sozomen—TIllyria, Greece, Egypt and Palestine; while it 
would fall in with any part of the country from Constantinople 
round to Phoenicia. The mention of certain heretics in connection 
with erroneous Paschal observances (notes on pp. 132, 133) narrows 
the field still further. The Quartodecimans are called by Socrates 


1 No doubt the Paschal quarrel with which our Homilist is concerned was 
excited in his Church by a dispute whether Lent should not have begun 
before. 

For these seven weeks of Lent cf. Sozomen, vii. 19 (p. 743, Hussey), of hey 
els 2¢ €BS5opddas Hpepdy AcyiCovrat, dws "TAAvpios wal of mpds dvow, AtBUn TE Tada 
wat Alyurros ody rots MaAaorivos of 88 éxra ds vy Koworayrivovmévc wat Tois 
weplt 2Ovect pexpl Sowixaw GAdAor Bt rpets omopadjy éy rais 2 4 éwrd vyorevov- 
ow: of 82 dua rpeis apd ris éopris avvdwrovaw’ of 82 dvo ds of ra Movrdvov 
gpovowvres. In the parallel passage of Socrates (H. EH. v. 22, p. 240, Bright), 
I believe the historian’s meaning to be that those whom he does not specify 
fasted for seven weeks, his point being that many people who fasted less than 
40 days yet called Lent reocapaxoory, which, strictly speaking, only those 
who fasted seven weeks continuously had a right to do. He has only therefore 
to mention the exceptions to this latter rule. 
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(v. 22), and by Sozomen (vii. 18) of év ’Acig, of éwi ris ‘Acias. 
The Novatians were powerful in Constantinople, the Helles- 
pont, Phrygia, Paphlagonia and Galatia; but the erroneous 
Pascha blamed by the Homilist was adopted not by the Novatians 
of Rome or even those of Constantinople and Nicomedia, but by 
those of Phrygia and Galatia only. And lastly the Montanists, as 
we know and as their alternative titles of Iemov{ira: and ®pvyes 
(Soz. vii. 18) clearly show, were always a distinctively Phrygian 
sect. Our Homilist then certainly wrote in Asia Minor, and 
probably somewhere not far removed from Phrygia. 

(2) From evidence of place we pass to evidence of similar sort 
for time; and here again the various sects and religions with which 
the Church, according to the Homily, has to deal, will first come 
under review’. Of Montanism as still flourishing in Phrygia 
we hear in the laws of Constantine, in the council of Laodicea, 
and in St. Basil in the fourth century, and in the Theodosian code 
and the historian Sozomen during the first half of the fifth ; but in 
the middle of the sixth century it appears to have been finally 
exterminated by the persecution of Justinian. Similarly the 
Novatians of Asia Minor were in the fourth and fifth centuries 
numerous and influential, as we learn from Epiphanius, Basil, and 
Socrates; but after the fifth century not much is heard of them. 
In particular the judaizing Novatians, with whom alone our Homily 
deals, seem after a.D. 450 to have finally coalesced with Monta- 
nism. Judaism is introduced in the Homily mainly in connection 
with the relation of the equinox to the Passover, a form of dispute 
especially characteristic of the third and fourth centuries, for it 
appears in Anatolius of Laodicea, at the Council of Nicaea, in 
the Apostolic Constitutions and in St. Ambrose. One would not 
imagine that references to it would be frequent later; and with 
every century the intercourse even of heretical Christianity with 
Judaism must have been growing appreciably smaller. Lastly 
Pagans ("EAAnves) are even in Asia Minor still a force which must 
be taken into account. Our Homilist had just been preaching 
against both Jewsand Pagans. The annual memory of the miracu- 
lous darkness of the crucifixion is an annual rebuke to Pagan un- 
belief. And scientific Pagans are quoted as admitting the accuracy 
of the astronomical calculations of the Church for Easter. All this 


1 For the summaries on this and the following pages I am largely indebted 
to various articles in the Dictionaries of Christian Biography and Antiquities. 
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is not surprising in the fourth century ; it becomes stranger for the 
fifth, and it would be almost incredible later. 

The Gospel chronology again shows an independence of Hasshiae 
which suggests a date not later than 400 A. D., after which time 
there were few writers who, like Epiphanius and our Homilist, were 
uninfluenced by the Chronicle. For instance, the crucifixion is 
placed on Nisan 14 in common with a catena of primitive fathers, 
but against the view of Ambrose, Chrysostom, Proterius, and the 
later centuries. The 25th of March is given (after the Acts of 
Pilate) for the crucifixion with Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
Augustine. The darkness of the crucifixion is explained with 
Africanus and Origen as a miracle, and not with Eusebius, Malala, 
and the Paschal Chronicle as Phlegon’s eclipse. 

Finally an argument may be drawn from the fact that Christmas, 
Epiphany, and the commemorations of martyrs are mentioned as 
the feasts kept at that time in the Church on fixed days, For the 
saints’ days parallels may be found at least as early as a Gothic 
fragment of the fonrth century, the Syriac Kalendar in the great 
MS, dated a, D. 411, or the Roman lists traceable to the fourth and 
fifth centuries’, Of the fixed feasts commemorative of the Gospel 
history, Christmas and Epiphany are also the two mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (v. 13), while the Paschal Chronicle, for 
instance, in the seventh century has the Purification, the Annun-+ 
ciation and the Nativity of St. John Baptist; and of these three the 
first at least was instituted by the Emperor not later than about, 
A.D. 540. 

On the other hand it might perhaps be urged that the comme- 
moration of the Nativity on Dec. 25 rather than on Jan. 6, is for the 
East an innovation which points to a date later than Chrysostom, 
‘who in an Antiochene Homily thought to have been delivered in 
A. D. 386 speaks of the transference of the festival as introduced 
from the West less than ten years before. But (i) our Homily is 
not earlier, as will be seen, than a.D, 387: (ii) the change at 
Antioch may have taken place later than in other parts of the East; 
the Apostolic Constitutions give Dec. 25, and they are apparently 
earlier than Chrysostom ; (iii) it is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that when our Homilist in the same context defines Christmas by 
a Roman, and Epiphany by an Asiatic date (xara ‘Papaious, kar’ 
*Aowavovs) that the former feast somehow connected itself in his 


1 Duchesne, p. 278, 
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mind with the West, in which case he must have lived before the 
origin of the December celebration was forgotten. Not even here 
then have we any evidence tending to suggest a date later than 
the fourth century for our Homily, 

(3) Now if an Asiatic writer use once a» Roman method of 
dating (and this, as we have just seen, perhaps from a special 
reason) for Christmas-day, but an Asiatic method («ar’ ’Accavois) 
twice, for Epiphany and for the Montanist Easter, we shall con- 
clude that his normal Kalendar was the Asiatic, and shall turn to 
it for help when we find him giving dates for several successive 
Easters on what is at any rate not a Roman reckoning; and we 
shall not be surprised that the characteristic features of the 
‘Asiatic’ Kalendars of the Hemerology are faithfully reproduced 
in the Homily. The Montanist fourteenth for the Pascha was 
reckoned on the fourteenth of the seventh Asiatic month; the 
Hemerology commences the seventh month on a. d. ix Kal. Apr. 
(March 24), and as a month of 30 days does not repeat its first, 
and thus its 14th will fall on April 6th, a. d. viii Id. Apr., 
exactly the Roman date as given by Sozomen in the same con- 
nexion. The Epiphany festival of the Church was on the 13th 
of the fourth Asiatic month, which beginning on a. d. ix Kal. Jan. 
(Dec. 24), and as a month of 31 days repeating its first, brings us 
to January 6, the well-known festival of the Eastern Church’, as 


1 Jan. 6 for the Epiphany, e.g. in Apost. Const. v. 13, 4 ém@dvos . . . 
ywioOa ... Exry tot Sexdrov pnvés; in the Kalendarium Karthaginense 
(Ruinart, Acta Sincera, p. 634), viii Idus Jan. sanctum Epefania. It is true 
that we do find allusions to Jan. 5, instead of Jan. 6, and it might therefore 
be argued that this is possibly the day intended here, the Asiatics having by 
this time dropped the repetition of the first day in months of 31 days. But 
such allusions all belong to times or places where in accordance with the 
earliest custom the Epiphany was celebrated in conjunction with the feast of 
the Nativity ; and the latter was commemorated at night; cf. the ‘ Constitu- 
tions of the Alexandrian Church’ (Dict. Chr. Ant. i. p. 359), ‘in die autem 
Nativitatis et Epiphaniae . . . ut noctu missa celebretur’; and so Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (c. A.D. §50) can even say that all Christians concur in cele- 
brating the Nativity on (Choeac 28 =) Dec. 24. Similarly Stephen Gobar 
(Photius, cod. 232) in his list of disputed questions names the two dates for 
the Nativity, one of which is "Iavovapiy € xard 7d péoor ris vurrds Aris éort 
apo dxra &dav "Iavovapiev, i.e. Jan. 5 and 6. Thus so far as Epiphanius 
(Haer. 51. 24) speaks of the 5th of January, it is to be noticed (i) that he is 
speaking of the Nativity only ; the Baptism he placed on Nov. 8; (ii) that he 
explains the date wéunrn "Iavovapiou éomépa els Exrny Empwoxovoa, and as mpd 
dura eldav = Jan. 6; (iii) that the Egyptian, Greek, Paphian, and Arabic 
equivalents given in the same passage are shown by the Hemerology to apply 
only to Jan. 6, And similarly the Armenian Church, combining in one the 
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its 14th. Thirdly, the Paschal full moon of the year in which the 
Homily was delivered fell on the 26th day of the seventh month, 
while the second day of the eighth month was exactly a week later. 
But the seventh Asiatic month commenced on a. d. ix Kal. Apr. 
(March 24), and the eighth on a. d. ix Kal. Mai. (April 23); the 26th 
day of the seventh month (one of 30 days only) falls on April 18, 
and therefore that day week is April 25. But if the eighth month 
began on April 23, and the and of it fell on the 25th, the repetition 
of the first in months of 31 days must still have formed an integral 
part of the Asiatic system. 

Now however the possibility must be taken into account that the 
year of the Homily was a leap-year, and the intercalation of the 
extra day was not made in Asia till at any rate after April. If this 
were s0, as each Asiatic day would be equivalent to one (Roman) 
day earlier than usual, the two dates of the Homily would become 
April 17 and April 24. We should then have to find a year in 
which, on the Alexandrine cycle, the following conditions were 
satisfied :—(a) full moon on April 17; (6) Easter a week later 
on April 24; (c) the year ex hypothest a leap-year. 

Taking as our guide the Paschal table of Dionysius Exiguus 
(Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 67, p. 493), who first introduced 
Alexandrian calculations in a scientific form to the West, we have 
there given full moons and Easters from A.D. 513 to 626, those from 
A.D. 532 to 626 forming a complete set of 95 years’. Now the 
selection of 95 years as the cycle was prompted by the desire to 
find a term of years after which (1) 95 being a multiple of 19, and 


commemoration of the Annunciation, Nativity, and Epiphany, commenced with 
the Annunciation on the evening of Jan. 5, and so apparently proceeded to the 
Nativity and Epiphany (D. Chr. Ant. ut sup.). But our Homilist, unlike this, 
distinguished between the Nativity on Dec. 25, and the Epiphany on Jan. 6. 

It is true that St. Jerome explains the date of the prophecy of Ezekiel i. ‘in 
the thirteenth year, in the fourth month, on the fifth day of the month,’ as 
foreshadowing Christ’s Baptism in His thirtieth year, on the fifth day of the 
fourth (Eastern) month. But this is a forced application of a prophecy ; and 
moreover St. Jerome was writing in Palestine, where the joint celebration of 
the two feasts had not yet been superseded (Duchesne, p. 248), so that the 5th 
would still form part of the feast. In fact his strong disclaimer, at this very 
point, of the union of the two, almost suggests that he is borrowing his inter- 
pretation from some previous writer who had interpreted the prophetic date 
of both Nativity and Epiphany. (See his Commentary in loc. quoted by 
Ussher, p. 1216.) 

1 No doubt there exists a list of all occasions on which Easter has been held ; 
and if I had known where to find it, I might have spared myself the calcula- 
tions from this point for a page onwards. 
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the Alexandrine lunar cycle being of 19 years, the full moons would 
recur on the same days of the month; (2) those days of the month 
too would fall usually on the same days of the week, and in any 
case not more than one day apart; for in 95 years we have 
(after the 52 weeks in each year) 95 extra days, and 23 or 24 
leap-years each with a further day ; in all 118 or 119 days; and as 
the chances are three to one that in 95 years there will be 24 leap- 
years, they are also three to one in favour of the larger number 
11g days, or exactly seventeen weeks. Thus after 95 years, three 
times out of four, the full moon falling not only on the same day of 
the month but on the same day of the week, Easter, too, will fall 
the same number of days after it, that is, also on the same day of 
the month. Now if we want to find all possible Easters, say 
between A.D. 325 and 700, which fell on April 24, we turn to a 
cycle of 95 years and look for all Easters on that day or on one 
day each way—April 23, 24, 25—secure that further variation is 
impossible. In Dionysius’ cycle there are only four such Easters. 
In a.D. 539 Easter fell on April 24; therefore on the same or 
next day in A. D. 349, 444, 634. In A.D. 550 again on April 24; 
80 A.D. 360, 455, 645. In A.p.-577 on April 25: compare 
A.D. 387, 482, 672. In A.D. 607 on April 23; compare A.D. 417, 
512. But of all these occasions only the four italicized years were 
leap-years; and all others are ex hypothest excluded. Hence only 
A. D. 360, 444, 512, 672 can come into account. Now in A.D. 360 
Easter fell on April 23, according to the Festal Letter of 
St. Athanasius for that year (see tables in Larsow’s edition). In 
A.D. 444 it fell again on the same day, as stated by Proterius of 
Alexandria in his letter to Leo of Rome eleven years later (Migne, 
vol. 67, p. 510). In a.p. 512 it must have fallen on April 22; 
for the cycle of Dionysius commences in the next year with an 
Easter Sunday on April 7. And in a.p. 672 it certainly fell on 
April 25; see Ussher inf. There is therefore no single year which 
fulfils the conditions of Easter Sunday on April 24 in leap-year ; 
and we may confidently conclude that even if the leap-year day was 
intercalated after April, at least the year of our Homilist was not 
leap-year, and in that case the normal equivalents between the 
Asiatic and Julian Kalendars must hold. Zhe full moon of the 
Homilist can only have fallen on April 18, and his Easter Day on 
Apri} 25. 

But Ussher gives only four occasions between a. D. 140 and 919 
on which Easter Sunday fell on the 25th of April, namely, the years 
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A.D. 387, 482, 577, 672. We will now put side by side our 
Homilist’s four Easter dates in his own Asiatic months; then the 
ordinary equivalents of these in Roman months; and lastly the 
four sets of Easters (taken from Ussher, 1.c. p. 1229) to one of 
which the Homily must certainly apply— 


A.D, 387. April 25 
482. April 25 
577. April 25 
672. April 25 


2nd day of 8th month April 25 } 
388. April 9 
483. April 10 
578. April 10 


673. April 10 


17th day of 7th month April 9 


389. April 1 

‘ 484. April 1 

gth day of 7th month April 1 a9. April 2 
674. April 2 


485. April 21 
580. April 21 
675. April 22 


390, April a1 
29th day of 7th month April 21 


Now of the four dates given in the Homily three must of course 
be reckoned by the ordinary Roman equivalents, for leap-year can 
only affect one in four. But no less than three of the four refuse 
to tally with the quartet a. p. 672-675, and two with the quartet 
A.D. 577-580. In the third set a.D. 482-485, only one year, it 
is true, differs; but this one, a.D. 483, is not leap-year. We conclude 
that the four years of the Homily must be the remaining quartet, 
A.D. 387-390, and here the correspondence is exact. Even in 
A.D. 388, the leap-year of the four, the Asiatic and Julian equiva- 
lents are for April 9 the same as in ordinary years; and conse- 
quently the Asiatic leap-year intercalation must have been made 
before the month in which this day occurs. 

(4) It is strictly speaking superfluous, but at the same time 
it will add interest to the discussion and cogency to the conclusion 
if finally, as the coping-stone of the present argument, we can 
show that our Homily, now dated independently at a.D. 387, 
does in fact fit admirably into the historical conditions of that year 
and of the Paschal disputes which marked it. Till that year, Easter 
had not fallen as late as April 25 since the sub-Apostolic age, and 
it would preeminently be such a first occasion which would 
excite the opposition and alarm depicted in our Homily; while 
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before Easter fell again so late (a. p. 482) Alexandrine calculations 
were accepted as a matter of course in the East, and even at Rome 
they were largely introduced by Victorius about the middle of the 
fifth century, and fully by Dionysius Exiguus in the first half of 
_the sixth. Again, appeal is made, as we said, to ‘ witnesses of 
good memory’ for Easter falling after the 21st, while objectors 
admit Easter on the 21st but nothing more. Now Easter as a 
matter of fact had fallen on April 21 only eight years before, in 
A.D. 379; but before April 21, it had only fallen twice within 
sixty years—in A.D. 349 on April 23, and in a.p. 360 on the 
same day—and on the first of these occasions the Alexandrines, 
Athanasius being then on intimate terms with the Westerns and 
especially with the Roman See, yielded to the Roman earlier com- 
putation’. One instance within living memory, and that twenty- 
seven years before, would satisfy the contradictory assertions 
hazarded on the two sides. 

Further we do know that in a.p. 387 the unusual lateness of 
the Alexandrine Easter aroused keen discussion, in which the 
Emperor Theodosius, with the view of reconciling the West to the 
Eastern practice, intervened. There is still extant the preface of 
a document addressed to him by Theophilus of Alexandria, whom 
he had consulted, as well as a circular letter which St. Ambrose 
from the same point of view directed to the bishops of Emilia. 

Theophilus? writes that according to the Old Testament the 
month of the Passover was to be the first month or month of new 
year’s produce (jv ray véwv) when the crops were full-grown ; and 
the day to be the 1 4th, that is full moon, for the Jewish month, unlike 
the ancient Egyptian but like the Greek, was lunar. This month 
itself should be fixed after the equinox, which falls on the 25th 
Phamenoth, 21st of March, or according to the ‘Syrians, 
Antiochenes, and Macedonians’ 21st of Dystrus; if the previous 
(twelfth) month were to be taken, it would be found that the 
crops were not ready to cut. But when, the month being nightly 
fixed, its 14th falls on Sunday, Easter must be put off a week; 
for we may neither end our fast on the 13th nor yet fast on the 
Sunday—a thing no one would do but a Manichee*—while 


1 Cf. Hefele, Councils, E. T. ii. 159. The Easters during the Episcopate of 
Athanasius (A. D. 328-373) are given in Larsow’s edition of the Festal Letters, 
p- 47- 

2 Ap. Gallandi, vii. 614. 

® Manxalow yap ikov apaypya Td rootroy. 
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on the contrary, as the Lord was crucified on the 14th', and there- 
fore the Resurrection fell after it then, so may its Paschal com- 
memoration now. As to objections on the score of lateness (of 
April 25), why the Law itself says, if you cannot keep the Passover 
in the first month, do so in the second; in any case therefore it is 
better to have Easter too late than too early. 

St. Ambrose is addressing the bishops of Emilia, after the 
bishops of Rome and Alexandria had expressed their opinion, and 
apparently with Theophilus’ epistle in his hands*. The Nicene 
fathers, he says, had instituted a nineteen years’ cycle (after which 
the same dates for full moons were to recur) in order to secure 
unanimity about the night on which the ‘sacrifice for the Lord's 
Resurrection ’ was to be offered*. We are to note the first month 
or month of new crops, and the 14th of the month; for Christ, 
coming to fulfil the Law of Moses, kept the Passover on the 14th 
(Thursday), being crucified on the 15th, and rising from the 
dead on the 17th. Thus the 14th as preceding the Passion, and 
therefore a fast, cannot be Easter day, which if the 14th is a Sunday 
—‘gicut futurum est proxime ’—will fall a week later, and in this 
case will be kept on the 25th, not on the 18th, of April. So, 
to quote recent practice, in A. D. 373‘ the 14th of the moon fell on 
March 24, and Easter a week later; in a. D. 377 the 14th was on 
April 9, and again Easter on the 16th. 

But then, continues Ambrose, the objection is made that if 

1 Tp recoapeoxadexaraig in the Greek: but the Latin ‘decimaquinta,’ cf. 
Ambrose inf. and note 2 on p. 136. 

2 Ambrosit Opera (Venice, 1751), iii. pp. 935-943. ‘Post Aegyptiorum 
supputationes et Alexandrinae Ecclesiae definitores, Episcopi quoque Romanae 
ecclesiae, per litteras plerique meam adhuc expectant sententiam’; eleewhere 
again, ‘Alexandrini quoque et Aegyptii, ut ipsi scripserunt.’ Further, he not 
only employs the Egyptian names of months, but presents actual coincidences 


with Theophilus’ preface just mentioned, in the ‘mensis novorum’ and the 
reference to the Manichees. 

On the important position held by the see of Milan at the end of the fourth 
century, see Duchesne, pp. 33-39. 

3 If the Gentiles obrerve daye—‘ quintam esse fugiendam,’ ‘ posteros dies 
vel Aegyptiacos declinare’—they do it for superstitious motives ; we in order 
that ‘consona sacrae noctis fundatur oratio.’ 

* St. Ambrose dates the years here by the era of Diocletian, the 89th and 
the 93rd. This era, specially made for Egypt, and continuously in use in 
the Coptic Church as the ‘era of martyrs,’ is reckoned from A.D. 284, the 
year of Diocletian’s accession, and as the Egyptian year commenced on 
August 29, the 89th and g3rd year of the era will refer to the Easters not of 
A.D. 372 and 376, but of a. D. 373 and 377. Even the months Phamenoth 
and Pharmuthi are given as well as the Roman reckoning. 
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Easter is kept as late as April 25, the rule of the ‘first month ' is 
not observed. We answer— 

(1) Since the full moon can obviously fall anywhere within the 
first solar month, if it falls quite at the end, then Easter, unless 
kept on the actual 14th, must fall in the next month. 

(2) In the present case it is the Jews who will not observe 
the first month; for their Passover is to be on March 20, which | 
belongs to the 12th month and not to the 1st’, whether you 
reckon the latter as the post-equinoctial month of 31 days, from 
March 22 to April 21, or the Egyptian month Pharmuthi, of 30 
days, from March 27 to April 25. 

(3) But in reality, as scholars of the Jewish law know well, this 
first month is lunar; and if the first full moon after the equinox 
falls (as in A.D. 387) on April 18 the first new moon will fall on 
April 5, the nones of April?, and the second therefore about the 
nones of May, so that April 25 falls well before it. 

Moreover only two years ago Easter was celebrated as late as 
the 11th before the Kalends of May, the 30th of the (post- 
equinoctial) month *, and the few extra days between that day and 


the 25th of April now proposed, ought not to be a real stumbling- 
block. 


It is sufficiently obvious that the arguments of St. Ambrose and 
of Theophilus are in the main identical with those employed by 
our Homilist, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the three 


1 In Milan, the eighth month, ‘ octavus secundum consuetudinem nostram, 
indictio enim Septembri mense incipit, octavo igitur mense Kalendae Apriles 
sunt,’ 

3 Such seems to be the meaning of the words ‘cum a pluribus nonis lunae 
cursus incipiat, hoc est, dies primus, vides nonas Maii adhuc ad mensem 
‘primum novorum computari posse’; where for ‘a pluribus nonis’ I suspect: we 
should read ‘ Aprilibus Nonis.’ 

’ « Ante biennium celebraverimus paschae Dominicam undecimo Kalendas 
Maii, hoc est, trigesimo die mensis secundum nostram scilicet calculationem.’ 
These figures do not seem to tally; a.d. xi Kal. Mai. is April 21, but the 
30th of a month commencing on March 22 would be April 20: 80 for ‘ tri- 
gesimo’ we ought perhaps to restore ‘ triges[imo prjimo.’ If April 21 is thus 
correct, the nearest year given in the tables in which Easter fell on that day 
is A.D. 379; and as on the other hand it seems probable (e.g. from the 
repeated use of ‘ prorime’) that the letter was not written very long before 
the Easter of a. D. 387, it has been proposed to read ‘ante vi ennium’ (i.e. 
sexennium) for ‘ante biennium.’ [I do not know whether it is possible that 
in A.D. 384 the full moon which fell about March 21 may have been reckoned 
in Milan as before the equinox, so that the Paschal moon would fall about 
April 19, and Easter day, instead of on March 24, on April 21.] 
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writers refer to the same occasion. By concurrent but independent 
lines of argument it has therefore been established that the four 
Easters of the Homily are those from A. D. 387 to 390; and if go, 
then (as we have seen) the date given for the leap-year Easter of 
A.D. 388 shows that the intercalation was made before Easter and 
before the month beginning on March 24. It was already argued 
in the main body of this Essay (p. 122, sup.), that the intercalation 
probably did take place in the sixth Asiatic month (Feb. 21 to 
March 23) in Asia as in Rome. So far therefore from demonstrating 
an alternative theory to be correct, the Paschal Homily is abso- 
lutely consistent, so far as it goes, with the theory of intercalation 
on which this Essay is based '. 


Apprenp1x II. 


PASSAGES FROM ANCIENT WRITERS WHO 
EMPLOY KALENDARS OF THE ASIATIC 
TYPE, GIVING SIDE BY SIDE A ROMAN AND 
A NATIVE DATING. 


[C. H. T] 


Dr. Lacurroor has quoted (Ignatius i. 665) four inscriptions 
which give side by side the two methods of dating. For complete- 
ness’ sake I have put together here the few instances which are 
quoted by Archbishop Ussher from ancient writers. 


1. Epiphanius, Haeres. 51. § 24. The Baptism of Christ, xar’ 
Alyurrious ’Abip 8wdexarn mpd é& eidQv NoeuBpiov, xara ”EAnvas Aiov 
dyddy . . « . Kard Hadious "Aroyovtkod éxxaSexdty . . « . kata Maxedovas 
*AmreAAalov éxxardexdry. 


1 Of course (I repeat what I have said before) the correctness of this theory 
of intercalation does not prove that St. Polycarp suffered in a.D. 156 and not 
in A.D. 155. That he did suffer in the later year is made possible by it, and 
the possible becomes probable, if once the identification of the ‘high sabbath’ 
with the Purim feast is admitted. 
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Here the date intended is of course Nov. 8, and the Asiatic or, 
as Epiphanius here calls it, the ‘ Macedonian’ date, Apellaeus 16, 
is correctly given according to the Hemerology; for Apellaeus 
commences a.d. ix Kal. Nov. (Oct. 24) and does not repeat its 
first. But asecond kalendar on the Asiatic model was the Cyprian, 
as the Hemerology calls it, or as Epiphanius calls it (to distinguish 
it from the Kalendar of Salamis) the Paphian ; and the Paphian date 
is again correctly given as Apogonicus 16. 


2. Epiphanius, 7b. The Birth of Christ, mpd éeré ei3av "lavovapiov 

. .xar’ Alyurrious TuBi évBexary, xara Sdpous etr’ obv "EAAnvas Avduvaiou 
EKTN «025 cata Iadtous "lovAiov reocapecxadexarn. The date meant 
is January 6, and the ‘ Asiatic’ date is not among the parallels 
here given (but cf. the Paschal Homily, p. 142, sup.): however the 
Paphian date recurs, and we learn (as indeed the Hemerology 
would tell us) that the Paphian months, though all beginning like 
the Asiatic months on a.d.ix Kal., did not repeat the first in 
- months of 31 days. For ‘Julius’ begins a. d. ix Kal. Jan. (Dec. 24) 
and if it repeated its first the 14th would have been Jan. 7, not 
Jan. 6. 


3. The panegyric entitled Laudatio S. Barnabae A postoli written 
by a certain Alexander, a monk of Cyprus, and printed in the Acta 
Sanctorum for June 11 (June, tom. ii. pp. 431-447) gives St. Barnabas’ 
day as xara pev ‘Popaious rq mpd tpiav eidav "lovviwy, xara 8€ Kumpious 
Kavoravrieis pnvds Mecwpet, rod nai dexarov, ta’, xara 8€ ’Acwapots Fros xara 
Hadiovs WAnOurdrov rod xai évvdrov 6’, The ninth ‘ Asiatic or Paphian’ 
month, commencing a. d. ix Kal. Jun. (May 24) and not repeating its 
first, will make its roth on June 11; but Plethypatus is, strictly 
speaking, only a Paphian and not an Asiatic name (Lightfoot, i. 
p- 682). 

The rough date of this little panegyric is easily fixed; for it 
discusses the history of Peter the Fuller bishop of Antioch and his 
claim over Cyprus, so opportunely met by the discovery of the 
relics of St. Barnabas, and must therefore be later than A.D. 480, 
while it obviously precedes the Saracen invasions of Cyprus, and 
must therefore be earlier than a.p. 650. But since Alexander 
speaks of the Theopaschite addition to the Trisagion made by 
Peter, 6 oravpwbels d¢ quas, as still largely in use in his own day 
among the more simple-minded orthodox, I should conclude that 
this writing must belong to the earlier half of the sixth century. 
(See Dict. Christ, Ant. s.v. Trisagion: Bingham, book xiv. ch. 2, 
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§ 3). Photius (cod. 228) preserves an account of a letter written 
by Ephraimius, Patriarch of Antioch from about A.D. 527 to 547, 
in which he maintains the orthodoxy both of the Easterns who 
used the addition (addressing the hymn to Christ) and the Westerns 
or Byzantines who rejected it on the ground that the hymn was 
really addressed to the Holy Trinity. But after this there does 
not seem to be any mention of the enlarged Trisagion at least in 
orthodox circles. 


4. In the Acts of Timothy (printed in the Acta Sanctorum, 
January, li. p. 566) the saint is said to have been martyred ‘in 
nefanda festivitate eorum, quam vocabant Catagogiorum, quae est 
secundum Asianos quidem mensis quarti die tricesima, secundum 
autem Romanos mensis Januarii vicesima secunda.’ The fourth 
month commenced a.d. ix Kal. Dec. (Dec. 24) and being a month 
of 31 days, should repeat the first, so that the Asiatic 30th ought 
to be Jan. 23 not Jan. 22. It is possible therefore that at some 
unknown date the system of the double first was dropped, and the 
days in all months counted straight through, so that the Asiatic 
Kalendar was in fact assimilated to the Paphian Kalendar described 
above, in which Jan. 22 would be the 30th of the 4th month. This 
may be the reason why Alexander the monk, as we saw, can quote 
a date as xara 8€ ’Aowavods fro: xara Tlapiovs. Unfortunately there is 
nothing on the face of these Acts of Timothy to fix their date ; but 
they were read by Photius (cod. 254), while, on the other hand, 
the application of the title Patriarch to the Bishop of Ephesus 
seems to show that they are not earlier than a.p. 450. [ Prof. 
Sanday now kindly informs me that Usener, in his edition of these 
Acts (which I was unable to find in the Bodleian) and Schiirer, in 
reviewing Usener, both fix on a date some time in the fourth 
century; I should scarcely have thought they were so early. | 


NOTE.—ON THE NEW MATTER CONTAINED IN THE SECOND 
Epition (1889), oF BisHor Ligurroors Apostotic FaTuers, 
(Part II. St. Ienatius, St. Potycarp, Vou. I. pp. 626-722). 


[This edition appeared when the proof of the preceding paper 
had all but finally left my hands, and I am therefore unable to do 
more than add the present note, calling attention to the chief 
additions to the discussion on St. Polycarp’s martyrdom. These, so 
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far as a rapid glance enables one to judge, seem to be mainly the 
following :-— 


(az) On p. 683 (ed. i. p. 666), a sentence is added on the 
inscription from Ephesus, for which cf. p. 120 sup. 


(6) On p. 687 an unpublished Pergamene inscription, com- 
municated by Mommeen, is printed so far as it bears on the 
Asiatic Kalendar. 


(c) On p. 714 n. (ed. L p. 696), the judgment on Usener’s 
theory of the term <«8aor is reworded. 


(dq) On p. 727, Dr. Lightfoot is good enough to discuss the 
theory offered in the preceding pages. The Bishop of Salisbury 
(through Prof. Sanday) had kindly asked the present writer to 
send him a note on the date of the martyrdom, and this was 
printed in the new edition of the late Bishop of Lincoln’s Church 
History. In this shape it has come under the notice of Dr. Light- 
foot, who criticises its theory of leap-year intercalation, on the 
ground that the intercalated day must have been the same in Asia 
as in Rome. This may be so, though Archbishop Ussher, as we 
have seen, placed it at nearly six months’ distance instead of only 
two days. The last few lines of the Bishop’s criticism (where 
‘3rd Xanthicus’ occurs three times in mistake, I think, for 2nd 
Xanthicus) show that I did not succeed in making myself intelli- 
gible in the limits of a short abstract. I hope I may have been 
more fortunate in the preceding paper. C. H. T.] 


The inscription from Pergamon (p. 687) is of considerable 
interest. It is a dedication to Hadrian by a religious college, and 
names the days annually to be celebrated by the three officials of 
the corporation. The kalendar employed is obviously Asiatic, for 
the names Lous, Panemus, Peritius, Hyperberetaeus, occur for 
various months, and the birthday of Hadrian (a. d. ix Kal. Feb. = 
Jan. 24) falls on the 2¢Saory or first’ of the month Kaicap, the 
latter name being apparently substituted for Dystrus (Jan. 24— 
Feb. 20) in honour of the reigning Emperor®*. The curious 


1 Usener’s theory on this point, accepted above (p. 121), is now admitted by 
Dr. Lightfoot to be probable (p. 714 2.). 

2 It is true that the Cypriot (Paphian) Kalendar, dating from the time of 
Augustus, already used Caesarius for this same month; but the Ephesian 
Caesarius was a different month, September—October, so called obviously from 
the birthday of Augustus. 
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coincidence that the second of the two Emperors whose worship 
was most extravagantly practised in Asia had his birthday, like 
the first, on a. d. ix Kal., must have given considerable impetus to 
a kalendar whose ruling principle was the celebration of this 
Emperor’s day on the first of each month. Further, we find in 
this inscription that in both the months Panemus and Lous, the 
three officials observe respectively the days 2«8, 6’, y’, that is 
most naturally the 1st, 2nd, 3rd. Now Lous, as a month of 31 
days, ought to have repeated its first, so that the three days would 
be 38, a, §’; and there is therefore a possibility that at 
Pergamon in Hadrian’s time, the double first was not in use, the 
days being numbered from 1 to 31, which would bring the 
Pergamene Kalendar into exact agreement with those of Bithynia, 
Crete and Cyprus (see Lightfoot, p. 681, and for Cyprus, or more 
properly Paphos, sup. p. 150), all of them different from the Asiatic 
on this point. A similar kalendar was in use at Attalia in 
Pamphylia in the third century', whither it no doubt travelled 
direct from Paphos. In Proconsular Asia itself the compiler of 
the (late) Acts of Timothy, presumably an Ephesian, omitted the 
doubled first (sup. p. 151). This alteration Dr. Lightfoot now 
supposes to have been made at an early date, explaining his second 
inscription—that from Ephesus of A. D. 104, where, as we saw 
(p. 120 sup.), Anthesterion or Xanthicus 2 is Feb. 22, not Feb. 23 
—on these lines; ‘the inconvenience of reckoning two first days 
must have been seriously felt and would eventually lead to the 
substitution of another nomenclature at this point without destroy- 
ing the general framework of the kalendar’ (p. 683), Only in 
the first place, if all this is so, there is no antecedent reason why 
the 2nd Xanthicus of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom fifty years later 
may not also be an instance where the double first has been 
dropped, so that the equivalent date would again be Feb, 22, not 
Feb. 23. It is true that this suggestion implies that the equation 
in the extant text (a. d. vii Kal. Mart. Feb. 23) is incorrect; but 
there is certainly no positive objection to treating the Roman date 
as a later insertion for the benefit of non-Asiatic readers, and since 
ex hypothest both the use and the omission of the double first were 
current in Asia, there is nothing strange if of the two interpre- 
tations of Xanthicus 2 (Feb, 22 and 23), a later writer adopted 


1 Lightfoot, p. 684, ynvt n’, «B’ Ews Aa’, ray v jyepav, equated to May 
14-23. ee a a _ 
oor. Py TELE ig \ 
Beas. 
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one as most familiar to himself, while it was the other which 
really corresponded to the original date. 

As a matter of fact the reckoning of the double first did in fact 
survive long after the second century, as has been shown in the 
appendix from the use of the Asiatic Kalendar in Pseudo-Chrysos- 
tom. The martyrdom of Pionius (Lightfoot, i. 720), obviously 
depends on it also, for the r2th March is there the 19th of the 
Asiatic month. On the other hand, of the authorities quoted 
against the double first, the Pamphylian inscription is too far 
removed in place, and the Acts of Timothy in time. Then the 
Pergamene inscription on closer examination shows signs of Asiatic 
structure; the last but one of the month is still denoted spo, 
and this means that the last ten days of the month were reckoned 
backwards, as in the Asiatic Kalendar, and in it only. If an 
assimilation to the Bithynian and Cyprian type had taken place, 
the double first would indeed have disappeared, but the backward 
counting of ten days (which would now have become eleven days) 
would probably have been dropped for simple enumeration from 1 
to 31. Moreover, it is not easy to believe that within the limits 
of so small an area as Proconsular Asia two kalendars so like, and 
yet so unlike (for the change would alter by one day at least 
140 days in the year), prevailed side by side. That the system 
of the double first existed, we know; that the contrary system 
also existed is not proved by the Pergamene inscription; and 
the Ephesian inscription, though compatible with it, is equally 
compatible with the hypothesis here suggested. 

It was on the assumption that only one kalendar was in use, 
and in order to meet the two objections as to the pontificate of 
Anicetus and the high sabbath of Purim in connection with the 
earlier year, that Feb. 22, a. D. 156 was offered in this paper as a 
possible alternative to Feb. 23,4.D.155. Dr. Lightfoot now says 
(p. 727), that he does not ‘lay any stress on this particular 
solution’ of the high sabbath, although he still seems to prefer it’; 
and he is arguing, he tells us, in his forthcoming edition of St. 
Clement, that ‘it is impossible with our existing data to fix the 
accessions of the Roman bishops in the middle of the second 


1 Dr. Lightfoot adds that ‘whether in this age the Jews intercalated by 
whole months or by fractions of months, we cannot say’: I should have 
thought it impossible for a lunar kalendar to intercalate less than a com- 
plete moon. 
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century within three or four years, though a strict reckoning 
would suggest A. D. 153-155 for that of Anicetus’: if the first of 
these alternative years A. D. 153 18 the true one, then the visit of 
Polycarp can be placed in A. D. 154, and the martyrdom early in 
the following year. Undoubtedly if another identification than 
Purim can be found for the high sabbath which will suit Feb. 23, 
A.D. 155; and if the accession of Anicetus can be placed as early 
as Dr. Lightfoot believes; and if two kalendars were simul- 
taneously in use in Proconsular Asia; the ground is cut away 
from any theory such as that here presented which based itself on 
the explanation of the ‘high sabbath’ selected by Dr. Lightfoot 
himself, and on the chronological difficulty raised by Prof. Lipsius, 
the writer who had up to that time devoted most study to the 
episcopal successions at Rome. But until these points are satis- 
factorily settled there may be something to be said for the date 
suggested in this paper. 
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IV. 
THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


[C. Brae. ] 


A CONSIDERABLE number of documents emanating from the 
early ages of the Church are attributed, we know not why, to 
the authorship of Clement of Rome. Such are the Second 
Epistle, the Epistles on Virginity, a Liturgy, the Canons and 
the Constitutions of the Apostles. But in addition to these, 
and widely different from any of them, there is a most singular 
group of books that claims the same origin. Three are well 
known, the Homilies, the Recognitions, and the Epitome. But 
- these three are survivors of a much more numerous family. 
We possess branches of the same stock in Syriac and in Arabic, 
and others now lost can be proved to have existed in ancient 
times. Rufinus was acquainted with two distinct editions of 
the Recognitions, and by the side of our unorthodox there was 
an orthodox Clementina, which in the Eastern Church seems 
to have ousted the other from circulation. 

It is not proposed in this paper to touch upon the Epitome, 
which has no independent interest of its own. Nor will it be 
necessary to deal immediately with the Recognitions. What- 
ever may be the precise relation of this book to the Homilies, 
and this is a question that will be treated in its place, it seems 
to be nothing else than a recast in an orthodox direction of | 
the Homilies, The interest that attaches to the Recognitions 
is mainly literary. A close examination of its structure may 
throw light on difficulties that surround the other far more 
interesting book; whereas the interest of the Homilies is 
mainly doctrinal and historical, Where and by whom were 
these strange doctrines preached? What is their origin and 
lineage? what their relation to the Gnostic heresies, and 
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to the Catholic Church? All students of the history of 
doctrine are acquainted with one remarkable answer that has 
been given to this question. The Homilies were the key of 
the position of the Tibingen School. This, said Baur, was 
primitive Christianity, this was ‘Petrinism, the genuine 
doctrine of the first followers of Jesus. The overthrow of the 
Tubingen School by the critical and historical methods, of 
which Dr. Harnack is one of the most illustrious living repre- 
sentatives, has relegated the Homilies to a place of inferior 
interest. Yet it is, and must remain, a book of very great impor- 
tance, and any fresh light that we can get upon its date, 
meaning, and authorship will be of value. 

The Homilies, or rather Clement's Epitome of the Itinerant 
Preachings of Peter, in its present shape (and even after Dressel’s 
discovery it may be doubted whether we have the full text) 
consists of twenty books or chapters. Prefixed to the main 
work are two prefatory letters to St. James of Jerusalem. 
The first is from St. Peter, who begs St. James to guard with 
the most scrupulous care for secrecy ‘the books of my 
preachings which I sent you.’ To this is appended the Pro- 
testation to be made by all those into whose hands the books 
are delivered. They are to be entrusted to none but circumcised 
teachers, and each recipient is to make a solemn oath or pro- 
testation of a peculiar heathenish form, by the four elements, 
not to betray the confidence reposed in him. After this he is 
to partake of a remarkable sacrament of bread and salt. In 
the second letter Clement announces to St. James the death of 
St. Peter, and his own appointment by that apostle to succeed 
him in the Bishopric of Rome. This second epistle however 
is rightly regarded as belonging not to the Homilics but to 
the Recognitions. 

The main body of the work is dictated by two different 
motives. The first is the debate between Christianity and 
Gnosticism, conducted by St. Peter and Simon Magus: the 
second is the debate between Christianity and Heathenism, in 
which the parties are Clement and his brothers on the one 
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side, and Appion and Faustus on the other. To the latter 
belongs the framework of romance in which the whole book 
is set. Clement, a high-born Roman youth, a relative of the 
Emperor Tiberius, has been left alone in the world by a series 
of mysterious accidents. His mother and two brothers 
travelled to the East, and then disappeared; afterwards his 
father went in quest of his lost wife and children, and dis- 
appeared also. Like many of the finer spirits of the time 
Clement is beset by religious doubts, and long seeks in vain 
for light and comfort to his soul. Relief comes to him from 
an unexpected quarter. In the reign of Tiberius Caesar, in the 
opening of the year, a rumour spreads, men knew not whence 
or how, that in Judaea there is One preaching glad tidings of 
the Kingdom. of the Eternal. And in the autumn of the 
same year an unknown man was to be seen in the streets of 
Rome, preaching that the Son of God is in the Holy Land. 
At once the young enquirer resolves upon his course. He 
will go and ascertain for himself what this strange news may 
mean. Business delays him for some time, apparently till 
towards the summer of the next year; then, baffling winds 
drive him off the coast of Palestine into the sheltering 
harbour of Alexandria. Here he finds Barnabas preaching the 
Gospel in the streets, beset by a crowd of mocking Greek 
philosophers, Clement rescues the apostle from his tormentors, 
and takes him home to his lodging. Next day Barnabas sets 
sail for Palestine, inviting Clement to follow. Clement is 
detained in Alexandria some little time longer, to collect debts 
due to him in that town, but finally, in his impatience, leaves 
his money affairs unsettled, and takes ship. A voyage of 
fifteen days brings him to Caesarea, where he finds Barnabas, 
who introduces him to Peter. Clement attaches himself to 
Peter, attends him in his pursuit of Simon Magus from town to 
town, from Caesarea to Tripolis, the Syrian Laodicea and 
Antioch, and in the course of these journeyings recovers by a 
series of happy providences his mother Mattidia, his father 
Faustus, and his two brothers Faustinus and Faustinianus. 
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The last two had joined Peter some time before himself, under 
the names of Nicetes and Aquila. 

The plot of the Homilies and Recognitions is the same, with 
certain variations in detail, which have a high interest in their 
bearing on the question of authorship. Let us content our- 
selves here with a few observations. The romance assumes 
that St. Peter was Bishop first of Antioch, and afterwards of 
Rome. It accepts the tradition, not found elsewhere before 
Tertullian?, that Clement was the immediate, and not the 
second or third, successor of St. Peter in the Bishopric of 
Rome. It presupposes the confusion of Simon Magus with 
Semo Sancus, which had already been made in the time of 
Justin. The belief that Clement was second Bishop of Rome 
implies an identification of Clemens Romanus with the 
Clement of the Epistle to the Philippians. But he was also 
identified with the Flavius Clemens put to death by his rela- 
tive Domitian on a charge of atheism. This, perhaps, is why 
the author of the romance makes his hero belong to the 
imperial house, though to avoid a palpable anachronism he is 
obliged to connect him with the Julian, instead of the Flavian, 
family. The name of Mattidia is borrowed from the family 
of Trajan, that of Faustus from the family of Marcus Aurelius. 
All these traits in the narrative are indications of a certain 
lateness of date, though they do not afford means for any 
very accurate definition of time. But a story exhibiting 
these peculiar features can hardly have been composed before 
the latter part of the second century, and may be of even 
more recent origin. As regards composition, let us observe 
that the work, though cast in dramatic form, exhibits not the 
least: vestige of dramatic ability. The characters are merely 
wooden puppets, left lying in a corner until they are wanted, 
and then shuffled awkwardly on to the stage, Personality 
they have none. The style is in general simple and clear, with 
a certain thin elegance about it, rising at times, for instance in 
the eulogy on the Chaste Wife, into positive beauty. It is 
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entirely free from the affected Homerisms of the Rhetoricians. 
But it is certainly not the work of a born Greek. - The cast 
of phrase is not idiomatic; the sentences are short, connected 
by sense not by particles ; the grasp of grammar is undecided, 
and countless passages are obscured or disfigured by mistakes 
such as a schoolboy might make. Upon the whole the faults 
do not seem to be those that might be expected to occur in 
Roman Greek, and I suspect that an expert would feel little 
hesitation in attributing the composition to an Oriental !. 
The higher qualities of style are conspicuously absent. There 
are occasional flashes of insight, and the author has a con- 
siderable aptitude for selecting: good ideas and telling points. 
But his system, if system it can be called, is a dull and 
barbarous farrago of inconsistencies. 

_ I propose to direct the reader’s attention (I) to the Theology 
of the Homilies, (II) to its Hierarchical tendency, (III) to its 
relation to Gnosticism, (IV)-to its Apologetics, (V) and lastly 
to its date, object, and meaning, so far as we shall be able to 
ascertain them. 

(I) The most remarkable fact about the book, in view of the 
use that Baur made of it, is that, though the author has 
properly speaking no Trinity at all, he yet insists upon the 
administration of Baptism in ‘the thrice blessed Invocation,’ 
and uses the doxology. We shall see that his copy of 
St. Matthew contained the first chapter; it must also have 
contained the last. The three names have no three things, 


1 The author does not understand the use of the Greek article: rds mpo- 
paces THs AoWoplas is an instance of a fault that occurs in almost every page; 
ovyy.vworw is used with genitive, and émOupeiy with accusative, iii. 5; we find 
strange words, like mpwrws and d:agpwveiv (=to be choked, drowned, or speech- 
less) xiii. 5, xiv. 9: and strange phrases, such as mpoapécews é-yevdunv (=I was 
minded), xv. 10; or Oedrnrés éorw (=is divine), xvii. 13. Some features 
have a Latin look; for instance, éye: xpiOjvar, coO7qvac et simm.; Blov wept- 
ypapal (=circumscriptiones), iv. 20; ovverrdva:( =constare), xiv. 11; éxdixely 
(=vindicare, to maintain), xviii. 9. For short disconnected sentences, see iii. 
26. But these facts are not sufficient to prove a Western origin. The syntax 
constantly goes to wreck in a way that cannot be accounted for by corruption 
of the text. . 
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certainly no three equal things corresponding to them, and he 
arranges them in his system in an order which is not that of 
the New Testament. Yet he durst not renounce the Catholic 
formula. Surely this is a most remarkable phenomenon. The 
sect which is represented in the Homilies can never have been 
in the humour to borrow its central confession of doctrine, its 
watchword—and this phrase is no less—from the Catholic 
Church. Whatever Christianity it possesses is of the most 
primitive kind, long anterior to any Gentile developments. 
Yet it possesses the Trinitarian baptismal formula. This fact 
seems to determine at once the place of the Ebionite sect in 
the history of the Chureh. It could not, by the light of its 
inherited traditions, find any explanation of the new faith, 
and it therefore gave up the attempt and fell out of the race, 
retaining, however, this mysterious formula as a magical 
charm or amulet, by which in some way the gates of heaven 
were opened to the baptized. 

The leading phrase of the Homilies 1s the Monarchy 
of God! which is held in the strictly Jewish sense. The 
unpardonable sin is to teach or believe anything that 
derogates from the sole and incommunicable majesty of the 
Creator. He who made the world, and all that is therein 
must be One, and One only. If there were a second God, He 
would have created a second world. His own people would 
owe Him allegiance, but we could be in no way concerned 
with Him. The first conception of this Deity is that familiar 
to us in the Platonising writers*. He is the Unknown 
and Unknowable. But here we come at once to the most 
extraordinary of the many absurdities of the Homilies. The 
author abominates anthropopathism ? with such vehemence 
that he will not hear of explaining those passages of 
scripture where human emotions are ascriled to the Divine 
by the familiar principle of condescension, but absolutely rejects 
them all as forgeries of the devil. And yet he is a no 
less vehement anthropomorphist*. But for this book it 

1 iii, 9. 38, 59. 61. 2 xix, 10, 8 ii. 40 sqq. * xvii. 7 sqq. 
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would have seemed incredible that these two opinions could 
exist side by side. And this is not all. The author of the 
Homilies is not content until he has attained the farthest 
point in the realm of nonsense ever reached by any human 
being. For this Deity who has the shape of man is yet 
infinite. Certain Stoics held that God has shape, not indeed 
that of man, but the perfect figure, that of the globe. But 
they also taught that he was therefore finite’. But our 
author will have it that the Deity, though he has figure, is yet 
infinite, and this in order to reconcile his Stoicism with 
Scripture which, whenever he chooses, he treats as a forgery. 
He defends his anthropomorphism partly by the familiar 
arguments, how can God be beautiful? how can he be the 
object of faith or love without definite shape? partly with a 
dull pretence of philosophy. The only remarks we need make 
on his reasonings is that they give us a glimpse of the author's 
personality. The people among whom he lived held their 
peculiar creed in unquestioning faith, and did not trouble their 
heads about logical possibilities. All the chatter of the 
Homilist about primary and secondary space, and about the 
figured God being infinite because He is limited only by 
space, that is by Nothing, is a misapplication of lessons picked 
up at some Greek university. 

Anthropomorphism was held by many Jews ?, though 
surely not by those who had come much under the influence of 
Greek philosophy, even though they inclined to the opinions 
of Zeno. Another idea prevalent in the Jewish schools, which 
has a mystical tinge and is quite irreconcilable with anthro- 
pomorphism, is that in the essence of the Deity are combined 
two elements, the masculine and the feminine ®. The author 
of the Homilies, or his people, seized upon this to explain the 

1 Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 7. 37) charges the Stoics with An- 
thropomorphism, but it is expressly denied by Diogenes Laertius, vii. 147. 
Cp. Seneca, Ep. 113. 22, ‘Si rotundam (figuram) illis qualem deo de- 
derint.’ 

3 Gfrorer, Jahr des Heils, ii. 107. 

® Ib. i. 299. 
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doctrine of the Holy Ghost. God created the world, yet 
not strictly speaking by Himself. The words ‘ Let us make 
man’ are explained not of God and the Logos, but of 
God and Wisdom, that is, the Holy Ghost!. ‘ With this 
Wisdom He ever rejoiced as with His own Spirit. Wisdom, 
indeed, is united with God as his Soul; it is thrust forth 
from Him as a hand creating all that is. Therefore also one 
man was created, and from him proceeded the female, and 
being one in kind they form a dyad. For by extension and 
contraction the one becomes a two. Therefore I do nght in 
ascribing all honour to God as my parents.’ The idea that 
Wisdom is feminine, and that creation is the offspring of the 
mysterious wedlock between the two sides of the Divine, 
belongs to the author’s sect, and may be found in the book of 
Elxai. But in that book Wisdom is an angel, an inferior and 
separate being. Yet doubtless our author was not alone in 
regarding it as an immanent portion of a dualistic whole, as 
the soul of God, reaching forth ‘like a hand’ when it deals 
with the material world, yet in truth always at home. 

This idea, the product of Hebrew speculations upon the 
Hebrew Bible, was capable of being brought into easy con- 
nection with the Stoic theory of the world. There are indeed 
passages in the Homilies that remind us of Plato. We read 
of the visible and invisible heavens, that is of the ideal and 
phenomenal world. God is the ‘ Seal’ or Form of all things®, 
which exist only by ‘ participation ’’ in Him, and the eternity 
of matter is not denied *. But these things are not distinctive 
of any school in the Alexandrine age. In a remarkable place 
in the seventeenth Homily God is the heart of the universe, 
from whence stream forth six extensions (éxrdcets) up and 
down, right and left, forwards and backwards. These are the 
six divine motions of the Zimaeus which our author has seized 
upon to explain the six days of creation. By adding to them 
as a seventh term the central rest of the Deity, he gets the 
‘mystery of ‘the Hebdomad, and finds a philosophical raison 
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détre for the Sabbath. In the sixth Homily God is the 
texvirns vods, who forms the World Animal by mixing the 
four elements in a bowl. This again is from the Timaeus. 
But in the twentieth Homily the mode of thought is entirely 
Stoic. God combines in His unity two antithetic elements, 
the material and the spiritual. Each of these is capable of 
self-originated change. As air thickens into water, water 
into earth and stones, and stones when struck produce fire, so 
is it with the Divine Essence. This too, when it pleases, 
can change itself, and, when it pleases, return into its original 
state. So far have we departed from Plato here that the 
author considers the superiority of the Father to the Son to 
consist precisely in the power of self-ordained mutation into 
lower forms of existence. God is the Beginning ; He is also 
the End. All proceeds from Him, all is penetrated by Him, 
and will eventually return into Him. It is the dernier mot of 
Heraclitus and the Stoics, ‘Jupiter est quodcunque vides.’ The 
world is God, whose essence is thickened and materialised as 
He ‘projects’ it farther from His ‘heart,’ and refined and 
spiritualised as it pulsates slowly back to the centre of All. 
We ask in amazement, where is the place of anthropo- 
morphism in this thoroughgoing pantheism ? : 

And here we come to the central difference between the 
Homilies and Catholicism. Readers of Philo will recollect his 
doctrine of the Powers of God. Goodness, the older and 
better Power, stands over against Righteousness, the younger 
and inferior, and between the two, so as to harmonise their 
discrepancy, is placed the Word. The root of this doctrine is 
to be found in mystic rabbinical speculations on the Chariot 
Throne of Ezekiel’s vision!. It has been doubted whether 
the Powers of Philo are personalities in the strict. sense of the 
word, whether the Logos doctrine was the creation of Philo 
or of some earlier Alexandrine, whether it was not even 
current in Palestinian schools, and if so, in what precise sense. 
Now in the Homilies we find the two Powers but no Logos. 

1 Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, p. 212. 
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They are both persons. And at the same time the specula- 
tions out of which they sprang are absolutely rejected, for the 
writer will have none but the literal sense of Scripture, and 
attaches very little value to the prophets. Another curious 
point is, that though our author rejects the Logos doctrine, he 
uses St. John’s Gospel. Does not this go to prove that no 
effective Logos doctrine ever was current in the native Jewish 
schools ? 

By the changes of God there are ‘ projected’! two creatures 
of especial dignity and importance, the Son and the Evil One. 
Both are ‘ begotten,’ if you please, but our author objects to 
the phrase as savouring of anthropopathism, and prefers 
‘created’ or ‘ projected.’ They are not ‘ brothers,’ inasmuch 
as they do not owe their origin to the same change, and the 
one stands on a much lower plane than the other. The Son 
is the offspring of the noblest change of God, the first modifi- 
cation, that is, of the spiritual side of the divine Dyad. The 
Evil One, on the other hand, springs from a ‘ mixture ’ of the 
four elements ‘outside’ of the Deity. This last idea is 
borrowed from the Zimaeus. 

These two Powers then are in a way antitheses, yet not so 
much opposed as complementary. The Son represents the 
Goodness, the Evil One the Justice of God. The latter is 
King of this world, the former of that which is to come. 
Satan, hy his mixed material nature, has received a will that 
delights in evil, yet he does no wrong for fear of God. He is 
the instrument of the divine wrath against sin, the Saviour, 
we may say, of those who are kept from wickedness only by 
dread of the consequences. He will, with his fellow servants, 
the wicked angels, be sent down finally to Tartarus. But in 
the end he will be changed in nature and saved ?. His final 


1 xx, 8, 

2 Hom. xx. 3: 6 ovv movnpos mpds rH rot éveoraros xdcpou TéAG broupyhoas 
dpéumras TH Oed, Gre 37) ob yuas odcias dy rijs xpds xaxiay péyns peracvyKpiOels 
dyads -yevécOar divara:. The proportions in which he is mixed will be 
altered. 
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salvation is figured by the rod of Moses, which first turned 
into a serpent then into a rod again. 

The Son, on the contrary, is the agent of the divine 
Goodness '. He is emphatically ‘not God,’ except in that 
sense in which the title may be given to all mankind as 
sharing in the image of God, and this ‘is no great thing.’ 
He is not God, because he is not the Creator, being himself 
created. Nevertheless, his position is exalted far above all 
else in heaven or in earth. He is éuoovctos, not with God per 
se, but with that particular modification of the divine essence 
by which he is engendered, and therefore (codvvapos, not with 
God per se, but with this same modification?. He is pre- 
existent, and therefore eternal, because that which is before 
the world is before time. To him are applied expressly the 
promise of Jacob and the prophecy of Emmanuel*, He 
is the True Prophet, who knows all things past, present, 
and future, and teaches them not pamxos, by ecstasy, 
trance, or vision—this point is emphasised again and again 
—but by revelation*. He alone of all the prophets 
is called Son of God. He is @edrnros yéyov®. ‘To 
us, it is said, ‘there is but One God, who created all 
things and ordered all things, whose Son is Christ.’ The 
story of the Incarnation is accepted as it is given in 
St. Matthew ®. But the most remarkable feature of the 
doctrine of the Homilies is that Jesus, though the highest, 
was not the only avatar of the True Prophet. He had been 

1 xvi. 15 8qq. 

9 Hom. xx. 7: dpoovo.ov pi) wapovon Trporp mpoBadAa, icodvvapor 82 of. Read 
Th meo periculo for yh, and the passage becomes at once intelligible. 

S xvi. 14. * ii, 6 sqq.; iii. 13. 

5 3.6; xvi. 14. 

6 The miraculous conception is expressly stated, Hom. iii. 17: 9e0v rou 7a 
adyra menonkdros 7d péya Kat Eyov Ths mpoyvucens abrov mvedya el ui) TY bd 
XEtpav abrov xvopopnOévr: dvOpday Bqn Tis toxnnévaa, WHS Eri Evépy TH ex pv- 
Gapas oraydvos yeryndevrs 5 dmovépov ob Ta péyora dyaptdve; With this 
agrees the fact that the Homilist in Matt. iii. 17 read obréds éorw 6 ulds pov 
5 dydmnros els dv eb8éenoa* Tovrou dwovere and not éyd onpepoy yeyévned ce, 
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incarnate before in Adam and in Moses, perhaps also in Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. How deeply this peculiar 
view affects the relation of the Law and the Gospel we shall 
see as we proceed. His death is spoken of two or three times’, 
but no particular value is attached to it in respect of the 
salvation of man. As regards the Lord Himself His patience 
in suffering? is the reason why He has been ‘ anointed with 
the mercy of God,’ ‘exalted to be king of all things in air 
and earth and sea®.’ Here, apparently, some sort of a 
mpoxom is intended, but it is hard to see in what precisely it 
consists. Of the text ‘No man knoweth the Father but the 
Son’ it is contemptuously said that it has ten thousand 
explanations ¢. 

In the doctrine of the Fall and Restitution of man there 
is the same singular mixture—a few philosophic phrases 
overlying a mass of rabbinical crotchets, beneath which the 
reader catches sight of a still lower depth of abject super- 
stition, The question, what is the origin of evil, is one of 
the leading motives of the book, and the answer which our 
author had picked up from the Apologists is that evil 
proceeds from the freedom of the will. a 

But this is only the outside. God created man in His own 
Image, like Him that is to say in bodily shape; and in His 
own Likeness, like Him, that is, in intellect and virtue®. 
Adam was a true prophet °, and it is blasphemy to assert that 
he sinned. But Eve, the woman, was of lower, emotional 
type’, and those of her descendants who resembled her were 
subject to lustful appetites. In their impatience they forgot 
the great natural law, that children born at certain seasons of 
the year are necessarily evil®. Hence there arose a wicked 
generation who lost the Likeness of God. This is how our 
author explains the Hellenic doctrine that sin is ignorance. 

Of the same strain with this peculiarly degraded materialism 
is the demonology of the Homilies, by which the explanation 


1 iii. 19, 20; xi. 20, ? iii. 20. $ Phil. ii. 10? * xviii. 13. 
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of evil, as it exists in the world, is really completed. Grieved 
by this revolt of man the angels of the lower sphere! went 
down to earth in the hope of winning the rebels back to 
their allegiance. But the world was too strong for them, 
They fell themselves, married the daughters of man, and 
betrayed to their wives for bridal gifts the secrets of heaven, 
magic and science. Here we have the explanation of that 
hatred of intellectual cultivation as a Pandora gift of Satan 
which Clement of Alexandria resisted with such earnestness. 
From these ill-assorted nuptials sprang the Giants, who, 
though not at first evil, fell in their turn through greediness, 
They tasted blood, and taught men to lust for the same 
accursed food. Their sin polluted air and earth, caused 
deadly reptiles and poisonous plants to exist, and brought 
the deluge upon the world. Nothing strikes the reader of 
the Homilies more than the horror of blood which pervades 
the whole book. To the author and his people the Bible, and 
the whole world, seem to reek like a charnel-house. Sin is 
murder ; the earth is full of cruel habitations. The spirits of 
the dead Giants became demons”, who have power over all 
that ‘eat of the demons’ table,’ taking actual corporal 
possession of the wretched sinner, ‘creeping from the brain 
down the marrow of the backbone.’ So complete is this 
terrible union that death does not dissolve it. Together the 
wicked man and his demon are cast into the flames. And 
there, while the human soul, whose nature is akin to light, 
writhes in anguish, the demon, whose essence is fiery, bathes 
with delight in its congenial element. The means of deliver- 
ance from this dreadful fate are faith, fasting, mortification, 
prayer, and incantations, and the knowledge of these salutary 
remedies we owé to Revelation. 

The true faith is revealed through all True Prophets, and 
the revelation is recorded partly in Scripture, partly in the 
oral tradition of the Church. But there are also false prophets 
and delusive revelations. A great part of the Old Testament 
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is peremptorily rejected. The Homilist lays down the Pla- 
tonic axiom! that ‘nothing unworthy is to be believed of 
God.’ Hence, as he does not, in theory at least, allow the 
expedient of allegorism, he is driven to conclude that any 
passage of Scripture that seems to derogate from the majesty 
of the Supreme is false, and not to be accepted without 
sin. This conclusion he supports by critical reasons. The 
Pentateuch was written after the death of Moses ?, 
which indeed it records. It was found in the temple five 
hundred years after that date, and lost again in Nebuchad- 
nezzar's siege. Nor are the canonical prophets to be received 
without large deductions. It is not denied that they pro- 
phesied of Christ *, but they are spoken of with contempt as 
‘born of woman, deluded, that is, by trances and visions 
which, as we have seen, are regarded as hallucinations sent 
by the Evil One. John the Baptist is treated with absolute 
aversion * as the founder of Gnosticism. All men’s opini- 
ons® are to be found in Seripture. Hence one of the most 
pressing duties of the believer® is to be ‘an approved 
money-changer, able to distinguish the false coin from the 
true. This he can accomplish if he gives heed to the authorized 
interpreters of Holy Writ, such as were the scribes and doctors. 
But above all others it is the function of Christ, the True 
Prophet par excellence, to winnow genuine from false Scriptures. 
When he tells us that ‘not one jot or tittle shall pass from 
the law,’ it is plain that all that has been abolished—sacrifice, 
the rule of kings, prophecies delivered by those ‘born of 
woman’ (of a temporal bloodshedding Messiah), were vain 
devices, ‘ plants which the Heavenly Father hath not planted.’ 
‘Hence it is impossible without his instruction to stand upon 
saving truth, even if one seeks for ever where the object of his 
search is not, as it was, and is, in the word of our Jesus.’ 

If we ask how we know that Jesus is the True Prophet, we 
are referred to the example of St. Peter, to whom it was revealed, 
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not by trance but ‘ welling up in his mind he knew not how.’ 
But to the earnest seeker a further aid is provided in the 
doctrine of Syzygies or Antitheses', God has created all 
things double, one against another. First we have the celestial 
antitheses, in which the better always precedes the worse, 
heaven and earth, day and night, sun and moon, life and 
death, light and fire, Adam and Eve. Next come the terres- 
trial antitheses, in which ‘owing to free will,’ that is to sin, the 
order is inverted, so that the worse precedes the better; Cain and 
Abel, the two spirits of Noah the Raven and the Dove, Ishmael 
and Isaac, Esau and Jacob, the High Priest and the Legis- 
lator, Simon and Peter, Antichrist and Christ. Like much 
else in this curious system the theory of the antitheses is only 
half developed. The greatest importance is attached to it, yet 
we nowhere see clearly in what its importance consists. It 
seems to be related to the paired aeons of the Valentinians, 
the Sephiroth of the Sohar. But its place in the system is 
wholly different. In the Homilies the antitheses are merely 
a mode of the divine working. The idea seems to be that the 
changes of the Divine Nature are inverted as they stream out- 
wards from the centre to the periphery, and as they flow back 
from the periphery to the centre of all. In creation the 
better change precedes the worse, in this world God ever 
follows up and remedies the confusion caused by man. Hence, 
while the baser and higher types of religion are ever found in 
conflict, the mere order of succession 1s a guide to the truth. 
But the idea of development is not clearly seized. There is 
no connection between the different pairs of antitheses, each 
of which simply repeats the same eternal antagonism of shadow 
and substance. And in the highest case of all the antagonism 
is not sufficiently marked. For the teaching of the True Pro- 
phet is always the same. The message of Adam and Moses is 
substantially identical with that of Christ. Hence God accepts 
both Jew and Christian, provided that the Jew does not hate 
Christ, the Christian does not dishonour Moses”. Yet it is 
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recognised that in some sense Christianity stands higher than 
the older dispensation. He who admits that both Moses and 
Christ taught the same truth ‘is accounted a man rich in 
God.’ The Gospel has the glory of calling Gentiles to a share 
in the promises. Again, Baptism is indispensable to salvation. 
For this a curious reason 1s given, that the water of regenera- 
tion quenches the fiery demon within us, a notion that we 
shall be justified in connecting with the ancient reading about 
the fire that burned in Jordan at the Baptism of our Lord'. 
The True Prophet? brings to man all saving truth from the 
cardinal doctrine of the unity of God down to the names of 
angels, the knowledge of astrology, of lucky and unlucky 
seasons, and of incantations for the cure of snake bites. But 
belief, though the main condition, is not of itself sufficient for 
salvation. Man must recover the lost likeness of God by 
virtuous habits, by keeping the Law. . , 
We have already seen that these words are by no means ta 
be taken in their vulgar sense. What we know as the Law 
is a forgery. The true Law was handed down from Moses 
orally through the Seventy. Its precepts are® to pray; to 
abstain from the table of devils—that is, not to touch blood ; 
to observe the rule of marital control referred to by Ezekiel ; 
to keep the Gospel rule ‘ whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ Abstinence from all 
flesh is recommended by the example of St. Peter, but not 
enjoined. Circumcision is not mentioned in the book itself, 
nor the keeping of the Sabbath, but it may with some 
reason be suspected that both were regarded as obligatory‘. 
1 Hom. xi. 26. Cp. Justin, Trypho 88; Or. Sid. vi. 6; and Alexandre’s 
Exe. vol, ii. p. 469; Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex Theod. 76. 81. Curious points 
of resemblance between the Valentinians and the Homilies occur frequently. 
3 iii. 36- S vii. 4. 5,4 | 
* Peter's Preachings (=the Homilies) are not to be entrusted to any but 
a circumcised believer, Contestatio. And Clement had become a Jew at 
Rome before he joined Peter, Hom. iv. 22. For the mystery of the Hebdomad, 
see Hom. xvii.10. The phrase was familiar to Clement of Alexandria, who 


endeavours to substitute for it ‘the Mystery of the Ogdoad,’ that is, to put 
Sunday in the place of the Sabbath. 
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Other rules of conduct are incidentally introduced. The 
believer (he is never called a Christian) must bathe himself 
daily, and not eat with unbelievers. Absolute poverty is com- 
manded!. Ta xrjpara éuapripyara is the pithy formula in which 
the rule is embodied. ‘Truth is not a cardinal virtue. In 
matters of faith it is lawful to dissemble?, and even to employ 
treachery. Except in regard to meat, and probably wine, the 
standard is not ascetic®. Chastity is highly commended, but 
it is the chastity of a faithful wife. One chief duty of the 
priest is to encourage early marriages. It is laid down, as in 
the Ethics of Aristotle, that all the passions are good4 up to a 
certain point. But the greatest of all moral perfections is 
giravOpwria®, the love of man based on his corporal likeness 
to God. ‘Thou hast seen thy brother, thou hast seen God,’ 
says an apocryphal Gospel of the same tinge, reminding us of 
the phrase of Novalis, ‘I touch heaven when I lay my hand 
ona human body.’ This and all the other virtues ought to flow 
from the love of God, but it is maintained® against the 
Gnostics by the Homilies as by Clement of Alexandria, that, 
the fear of God also is a high and worthy motive. . 

-. A few words may be devoted to the doctrine of the Homilies 
on the final destiny of man. The Homitist is no Universalist, 
though he believed in the ultimate salvation of the Evil One, 
but, as we have seen, Satan is not one of the demons. The just 
find eternal rest in the bosom of God. They become all light, 
so that they may be able to see Him who is Light. The 
language used does not necessarily imply absorption, though 
it perhaps tends that way. The wicked and unbelieving (for 
piety will not avail those who have rejected the truth) are 
punished in the fire. ‘There are passages in which the eternity 
of punishment is most strongly expressed’, but there are others 
of avery different tenor. The believer will be saved eventually, 


1 xv. 7 sqq. 2 xiii. 13. 

3 Peter’s diet is bread, olives, and herbs, Hom. xii. 6; but no command is 
laid down. 

eo oe 5 xii. § xvii. 12. T EB, g. xi. 11. 
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He may have fallen into apostasy or committed any other 
crime, yet repentance will save him. He must indeed be 
punished in strict proportion to his sins, and, if this atone- 
ment has not been completed in this life, it must be suffered to 
the full in the life to come!. Those who do not repent will 
be tormented for the ‘fifth part of a measured aeon,’ and then 
annihilated. This is quite Stoic. Apparently the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body is confined to the just alone?. The view of 
Forgiveness explained here has, as we shall see, some, though 
a vague, bearing on the question of date. 

II. The Church of the Homilies possesses a well-developed 
Hierarchy * of Bishops, Priests‘, and Deacons, to which may be 
added Catechists and Widows. Of the Bishop it is said that 
he sits in the seat of Christ. Special stress is laid on the daty 
of providing for the payment of the clergy. But it is unneces- 
sary to be more particular; the clerical order is that which we 
find in the time of Origen. Of the Sacraments which the 
clergy administer, one, Baptism, is spoken of in a way that 
(except in one particular to be noticed hereafter) does not differ 
from that usual in Catholic theology; but side by side with 
this there is a daily bath or baptism, which evidently has a 
high religious value. Yet the author is not a Hemerobaptist, 
for he speaks of that sect® with contempt. But the Eucharist 
is daily, is the ordinary evening meal, and consists of bread, 
salt, and certainly water®, In addition to these there is 

1 iii, 6. 

3 The idea seems to be that the vos is the Seal or Form of the Body, Hom. 
xx. 6; cp. xvii. 7, 80 that man’s retention of the divine Image depends on 
his not losing the divine Likeness beyond possibility of recovery. See also 
Xvi. 10, 19. 8 iii. 59 8qq. 

* The number of Presbyters under each Bishop is twelve, Hom. xi. 36. 
The number of Deacons is not stated in Homilies, but Recog. iii. 66, it is four. 
For the twelve Presbyters cp. the usage at Alexandria, and Duae Viae in 
Hilgenfeld, NV. T. extra Can, Rec. ii. p. 116. 

5 ii. 23. 

* For the Sacrament of Bread and Salt (neither water nor wine is mentioned, 
but, if any cup was used, there can be no doubt that it contained water) 


see Contest 4; Clem. ad Jac. 9; Hom. i. 22; iv. 26; xi. 34, 36; xiii.11. At 
iv. 6, Clement eats this sacramental meal before he is baptized; but this is 
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another sacrament, an initiatory oath by the four elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, to be taken by every one admitted 
to the sect. James is Head of the Church, but apparently 
this primacy is to pass to Peter and Clement as his successor. 
Yet by the side of the ordinary hierarchy we read of a Council 
of Seventy! who keep watch and ward over the orthodoxy of 
the Church, after the model of the Seventy Jewish Elders. 

This is the most difficult and perplexing portion of this 

singular work, and it is just here that we get a glimpse into 
its real origin. The Homilies are deeply tinctured by the 
influence of Elxai’s Book of Mormon. Any one who reads 
the fragments of that book will feel it to be impossible that the 
high Catholic hierarchy? can belong to the same block as the 
daily bath, the communion of bread and salt, the masonic oath, 
and the Seventy Elders. Even in Eastern Syria we cannot 
believe without the clearest historical evidence that so incon- 
gruous a combination actually existed. The Homilies are 
surely the work of a Catholic convert to Ebionitism, who 
thought he saw in the doctrine of the Two Powers the only 
tenable answer to Gnosticism. We can separate his Catholi- 
cism from his Ebionitism just as surely as his Stoicism. 
_ TUL. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to state in 
detail the argument against Gnosticism as it is delivered in 
the Homilies®, But this is the proper connection in which to 
perhaps an oversight. The phrase edxapioriay xAdoau occurs xi. 36, xiv. 1; 
but it refers to the same thing. 

1 Ep. Petri ad Jac. 

- 9 TpecBurépous yap obra: éxovct, says Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 18), wat dpxi- 
ouwayaryous. vvayoryiy 8% otro: Kadota: riv éavray txxAnolay Kal ody? éx- 
kAnolay. Let the reader compare this with Hom. iii. 67. 

5 There are however some points in the treatment of Gnosticism in the 
Homilies which call for notice. Those who read attentively the discussion 
on the Evil One in Homily xix. will, I think, perceive that what Simon Magus 
really maintains there is that it is impossible to speak evil of Gnosticism 
‘and yet believe in a Devil; that orthodox Christians do in fact admit the 
existence of a bad God, and therefore ought to be Gnostics. I do not 
remember to have seen this argument advanced elsewhere. Next, the 
Homilist attributes to Simon a peculiar veneration for the moon. He is 


surrounded by a band of 29} followers (29 men and one woman, Helen, of 
whom it is said that she is equal to half a man) corresponding to the days 
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speak of the author’s relation to St. Paul. The view here taken 
of his position will help us better to understand his famous 
attack upon the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

The attack is made from a peculiar and unexpected quarter. 
It is directed not primarily against St. Paul’s treatment of the 
Law, for the Homilist himself is a heretic on this point, but 
against his Revelation. St. Peter is represented ! as arguing 
the question of Ecstasy with Simon. The Ineffable God of 
the Gnostic is not revealed in scripture, and can therefore be 
known only by direct vision. But visions, the apostle main- 
tains, far from being sent by God, are delusions of the evil 
spirit. ‘Therefore, if to thee also Jesus was made known in a 
vision, He appeared to thee in a vision and in dreams because 
He was angry with thee as an adversary. ‘If thou wast 
seen of Him and made His disciple in one brief hour, preach 


of the lunar month. In the Recognitions Helen is called Luna, and this 
identification so clearly underlies the Homilies that it was no doubt found in 
the Grundechrifé. Hence also Simon keeps a curious Sabbath every eleventh 
day (ii. 35), on the roth, 2oth, and 30th of the month. One speaking sign of 
the comparative lateness of the Recognitions is the fact that the author of 
that book was perplexed by this singular usage, and mistranslates the passage 
where it is mentioned—i. 20, ‘ Differt Simon certaminis diem in undecimum 
mensis praesentis quae est post septem dies (in the Homilies we read ’Avati- 
Gera: Sipov riv (hnrow els riv aipioy hycpay’ } yap onpepow 7d 8 Evdexa 
huepav atrov rvyxdve odBBarov). Thirdly, Simon differs from Marcion, 
Basilides, and Valentinus, in that he does not believe in our Lord. Jesus 
was the Son of the Demiurge, xviii. 4, and sometimes ‘did not know what he 
was saying, xviii. 1r. This is a cardinal point, and must baffle all attempts 
to represent Simon as teaching the doctrines, or maintaining the position of 
any one of the three great heresiarchs. Simon actually alleges that he is 
himself the true or eternal Christ (as opposed to Jesus), xpiordy éavrdy 
alvicodpevos écrara mpocdyopeve. Here we have both agreement and dis- 
agreement with Hippolytus. According to that writer (Philos, vi. 13, 14) 
Simon claimed to be the éords, ords, ornodpevos, not God Himself, but the 
Seventh Power of God, which from eternity existed in God, and was His 
eixdv. But then again, according to Hippolytus (idid. 19), Simon said that 
he had been in Jesus. This is in direct contradiction to the Homilies. Add 
to all this that the Homilies represent John the Baptist as the antagonist of 
our Lord, the founder of Gnosticism and the teacher of Simon, and it will be 
seen that we have here an account of Simon quite independent of that given 
by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, or Epiphanius. Possibly some of my readers may 
be able to throw more light on these obscure and curious points, 
\ xvii. 13 8qq. 
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His words, explain His doctrine, love His apostles, fight not 
against one who lived with Him.’ ‘If thou callest me con- 
demned’ (the very word applied by St. Paul to St. Peter in Ga- 
latians), ‘thou accusest God who revealed unto me the Christ.’ 
The meaning of all this is hardly doubtful when we reflect 
that Simon Magus does not believe in Jesus at all, and 
further observe that the passage has been so remodelled in 
the Recognitions that all taint of its original virus has been 
neutralised. ‘ Lawlessness’ is indeed attributed to St. Paul, 
again under the person of Simon. In the prefatory letter to 
St. James, St. Peter complains that ‘certain of the Gentiles 
have rejected my legal preaching, and embraced a lawless and 
absurd doctrine of the enemy. But ‘ lawlessness’ is to be 
understood not in the sense of the orthodox Pharisaic oppo- 
nents of the apostle, but in one something like that of those 
wholly different antagonists who are denounced in Colossians, 
and the charge rests quite as much on the way in which 
Adam is spoken of by St. Paul as the author of sin and death 
as on anything else. It is needless at this date to enter upon 
the Paul-Magus theory of the Tibingen school. All I need do 
is to place these covert thrusts at the apostle side by side with 
the frequent and respectful allusions to the Pauline Epistles 
that occur scattered up and down the Homzlies!. It is evident 
that the author had read St. Paul, and that he regarded him 
as a teacher of the Church, though he resented with some 


1 Many of the passages referred to by Lagarde show only a similarity of 
vocabulary and turns of expression. But the general result is to prove 
abundantly that the Epistles of St. Paul were familiar to the Homilist. Let 
the reader compare in particular the following passages :—Hom. iii, 32= 
Rom. iv. 17; Hom. iv. 24=1 Cor. xv. 33 (pOelpovoww f6n xpnord dprriae 
waxai); Hom, v. 26=1 Cor. xiii. 12 (fomwep ev wardrtpy); Hom. vii. 3= 
1 Cor. x. 21 (table of devils); Hom. xiii. 18=1 Cor. vii. 3 (riv dpecAopévny 
eivoray, the text of KL and the Syriac versions: this is not noticed by 
Lagarde); Hom. xvi. 19=Rom. viii. 32 (this also is not in Lagarde’s list). 
It will be remembered that a direct quotation from St, Paul would be an 
anachronism. Origen tells us, Contra Celsum, v. 65, that neither of the two 
Ebionite sects which he distinguishes admitted the Epistles of St. Paul: again, 
Hom, in Psalm l|xxxii apud Eus. H. £. vi. 38, that Elxai rdy daxdoroAov 
réAcov aberei, 
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fierceness any attempt to set his authority on a level with 
that of St. Peter. Here again we trace the hand of the con- 
vert, who in passing over to his new sect has not been able to 
divest himself wholly of the reverence, which he had been 
accustomed to feel for his old master. 

IV. We need not dwell at any length either upon the argu- 
ment against Heathenism, though it has attracted less attention 
than it deserves. The author has skimmed the cream of the 
Apologists, and brings out all their best points with considerable 
skill. What strikes the reader is that the debate has already 
reached an advanced stage. There is scarcely an allusion to 
persecution?, and no allusion at all to the old slanders of 
disloyalty, child-murder, indecent orgies, and so forth. Many 
of the topics? are of a distinctly late type—that Christians 
are no better than other men, that a good citizen ought not 
to abandon the ways of his fathers, but that it is possible to 
worship the true God and yet pay due respect to inferior deities, 
just as it is possible to obey a proconsul without disloyalty to 
Caesar, that idolatry is no degradation because every sensible 
person distinguishes between the idol and the deity of whom 
it is merely a visible sign. Another argument in favour of 
Heathenism that is here attacked is drawn from the cheerful- 
ness of idolatry. Generally speaking the mode in which the 
debate is conducted points to that time when Heathenism 
was standing upon its defence. And arguments like these 
cannot have emanated from the bosom of an obscure Eastern 
sect. Here again we seem to catch sight of the convert, of 
one not unfamiliar with the books and conversation of the 
educated Christian world. | 

V. It remains for us to gather as accurate an idea as we 
can of the origin, date, birthplace, and purpose of this singular 
book. But the reader will not expect me to discuss at ade- 

1 Ep. Clem. ad Jac. g rots éy gudaxais; ibid. 15, dOupouvres, dimndpevor, 
oxopm(Spevor, wevavres, Supavres, yupynrevoyres, Hom. iii. 69, Tots év elperais 
ws Suvardy BonOnoere. Hom. x. 8 ove Wow Hyas TovTo worjoa of Taw épe- 


otwrov vdpo.. Such phrases afford no indication of date. They may be 
merely part of the setting of the story. wee Oe oe 
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quate length all the intricate questions that arise. At this 
point we quit the firm ground of fact for the vague and con- 
jectural. It would be an endless task to examine the endless 
hypotheses that have been spun about the Homilies. Enough 
will have been done, if I indicate in a general way the con- 
clusions that appear to me most probable. 

As to the origin of the main doctrinal system of the 
Homilies there can indeed be little doubt. The leading ideas 
are those described by Epiphanius as held, with variations in 
detail, by 2 community or group of communities whose prin- 
cipal settlement was in Batanaea and the vicinity, but whose 
offshoots were to be found in a sporadic way as far west as 
Cyprus. The region east of Jordan was a hotbed of sects, 
which crossed and recrossed one another in a way defying 
accurate classification. Where there are fanaticism and ignor- 
ance enough the most minute differences will become a casue 
belli, and so we have seen that the Homilist, though he insists 
upon the daily bath, is at daggers drawn with the Hemero- 
baptists. Epiphanius knew more about these people than 
anybody else, having spent much time in the neighbourhood, 
but he is not a scientific observer, and they made it a point 
of conscience to baffle enquiries even by downright lying, as 
the Druses do still. He calls them Ebionites, and regards 
this title as derived from the name of Ebion their founder. 
But it may mean nothing more than ‘ Poor Men,’ voluntary 
poverty being, as we have seen, an article in their creed !. 

They were historically connected, no doubt, with the 
Essenes, but here again we are groping in darkness. For 
what precisely were the Essenes? According to Frankel? 

1 See Epiph. Haer, xviii. xxx: and, for the difficulty of accurately dis- 
tinguishing the names Ebionites, Nazoraeci, Nasaraei, Lipsius, Zur Quellen- 
krittk des Epiph. 

2 On the subject of the Essenes the reader should consult Lightfoot’s 
Colossians, where all that is known or has been conjectured with respect to 
this interesting people will be found. Frankel supported his view that the 
Essenes were merely an offshoot of Pharisaism by a host of quotations from 


the rabbinical books. The late Bishop of Durham has subjected these passages 
to a searching examination, and arrives at the conclusion that the Talmud 
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they were merely Pharisee ascetics, differing from ordi- 
nary Pharisees much in the same way as monks from 
ordinary Christians. They may well have held all those parts 
of the doctrine of the Homilies that can be traced in the 
rabbinical schools, Anthropomorphism, the Two Powers, 
the union of the masculine and feminine in God. As 
ascetics they would add to this foundation the initiatory 
oath, the practice of poverty and of abstinence from flesh and 
wine, and doubtless great importance was attached to the 
knowledge of the names and attributes of the angels. But 
the Essenes did not forbid sacrifice, though, as they held that 
the water of purification was not rightly prepared, they would 
not set foot in the Temple Courts. They did not however 
object to send sacrifices to the Temple for others to offer on 
their behalf. They appear also to have employed allegorism 
in the interpretation of Scripture, that is to say, to have 
accepted the whole Jewish Bible, and to have hoped by rigid 
self-mortification to attain to miraculous gifts, and especially 


makes no mention of Essenism at all. Non nostrum tantas decernere 
lites. Yet may we not venture to think that even if the Bishop is right, 
Frankel, though wrong in his premisses, must be right in hie conclusion! 
Would it have been possible for the Talmud to pass over in absolute silence 
@ numerous (Philo says there were more than 4000 of them) sect which 
attracted a good deal of admiration, yet regarded the greater part of Scripture 
as of diabolical origin, and treated sacrifice asa sin? Josephus (Anté. xviii. 
1. 5) is generally understood to mean that they did occasionally send the 
usual sacrifices to be offered on their behalf in the Temple, though they 
would not enter the Temple themselves, and Philo’s statement (ii. 457, Quod 
omnis probus liber 12) that they did not sacrifice animals need not be under- 
stood as directly contradicting this, They may have done by others what 
they would not do with their own hands. Again, Philo tells us (ibid. 458) 
that they were diligent expounders of Scripture, which they treated alle- 
gorically (rd ydp wAciora 8d cupBdrow dpxaorpédmy (nrdoe map’ avrois 
gpirocodeira). This is expressly stated also of the Therapeutae (ii. 483 de 
vita contemp.10). Now, if they allegorised, they did not reject the ceremonial 
law, nor can they have treated sacrifice sans facon as a sin. Yet their 
isolated life, built as it was on the exaggerated dread of pollution, and alle- 
gorism itself, would lead them in this direction, and any violent shock would 
precipitate this conclusion. Such a crisis might well be produced by the 
destruction of the Temple, from which accordingly Epiphanius dates the origin 
of Ebionitism proper. 
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to revelations in dreams. In these latter points there is a wide 
difference between their teaching and that of the Homilies. 

For those Essenes who accepted Christianity a terrible 
crisis must have come with the destruction of the Temple. 
Accordingly it is to this date that Epiphanius ascribes the 
origin of the Ebionites’, Jews at heart they had been and 
remained, but the downfall of the Temple broke the last link 
between them and the Catholic Church, and destroyed at the. 
same time their old Pharisaic belief in the divine origin of the 
Law. Their previous isolation perhaps compelled, certainly 
induced them, to interpret this soul-shaking catastrophe not 
as a transfiguration of the past, but as the divine judgment 
of condemnation upon it. In the Lpistle of Barnabas, the 
Epistle to Diognetus, the Praedicatio Petri, the Constitutions of 
the Apostles”, we find the belief that sacrifice never had been 
commanded by God, and was in fact a national sin, and this 
belief must have been current among some Jewish Christians 
early in the second century. Epiphanius seems to have found 
it also in the Gospel according to the Hebrews and in the Ascents 
of James, two books which enjoyed a high authority among: 
the Ebionites. By those who fully accepted this view the. 
Old Testament was necessarily interpreted as it is in the 
Homilies, and even circumcision and the Sabbath could hardly 
be insisted upon with the old exclusiveness. Allegorism was 
cast away, with its evil, but also with its good. The key to 
the unity of Scripture was lost. Further sympathy with 
Catholicism was out of the question, and Ebionitism was: 
henceforward a withered branch. 

So matters went on until the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century, when new convulsions shook the 


1 Haer. xxx. 2. 

3 Barn. ii.g; Ep. ad Diog. iii. iv.: Praed. Petri in Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 
5. 41. Irenaeus, iv. 15, distinguishes between the Decalogue, which was of 
eternal observance, and the ceremonial law imposed after the worship of the 
calf, which ‘in servitutis iugo dominabatur eis.’ The Const. App. calls the 
first vdpos, the second Sevrépwois, i. 6; ii. 5. The other references are to, 
Epiph. Haer. xix. 3; xxx. 16. 
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minds of men in these secluded districts. A crop of prophets 
arose about this time. For whether Elxai and Iexai, 
Marthus and Marthana, were real personages or not, the 
names are a proof of living agencies that were at work. 
Hence the book of Elxai, partly perhaps a mere record of 
existing facts, partly also a new development. Armed and 
animated by this revelation, the Ebionites awoke from sleep 
and aimed at nothing less than the conquest of the world. 
The book of Elxai was carried to Rome by Alexander of 
Apamea, somewhere about a.D. 220. It contained all that is 
needed to complete the original system of the Homi/tes, the 
Seven Witnesses, the sacrament of salt, the rejection of the 
Prophets, the Adam-Christ. Apamea, the starting-point of 
Alexander, was a place where philosophy joined hands gladly 
with mysticism, and is of importance in the history of Neo- 
Platonism. 

Did Alexander write the Homilies? And if not, when, 
where, by whom, was this singular book composed? These 
are questions that naturally arise, and to which some kind of 
answer must be found. But a closer glance into the structure 
of the work, as it now exists, shows that there is yet another 
question that must, at any rate, be touched upon, before we. 
can safely embark upon any of these. For the Homilies has 
not come down to us in its original form; and, before we can 
advance another step, it is necessary to form as accurate a 
conception as circumstances will allow, of that which pre- 
ceded and underlies it. 

What this was precisely it is most difficult to say, and a 
full investigation of all the points involved would carry us 
far beyond the limit of such a paper as this. It will be 
sufficient perhaps if those conclusions, which may be main- 
tained with some confidence, are briefly stated. 

An examination of the Homilies itself will demonstrate 
that there have been two large alterations in the plan of 
the book. The dispute which Peter holds with Simon 
Magus at Laodicea was originally represented as held at 
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Caesarea?, and the dispute between Clement and Appion 
is a later addition ”. 

A careful comparison of the Homilies with the Recognitions 
tells us something farther. There was an earlier book, which 
in some points is more closely followed by the Homilies ®, in 
others by the Recognitions *. 

Yet again there can be no reasonable doubt that the whole 
of the Homilies, as we now possess it, including the shifting of 
the Laodicean debate and the addition of the Appion debate, 
was well known to the author of the Recognitzone 5. 


1 There are many proofs of this. (1) The reappearance of Zacchaeus (xvii. 
1), who had been left behind as Bishop at Caesarea; (2) Peter at Caesarea 
(iii. 10) says that the dispute with Simon wep? povapyéas is to be held afprov. 
It is not however held till long afterwards at Laodicea. (3) The dispute at 
Caesarea is said (iii. 58) to last three days. It only lasts one. (4) Peter is 
said (xvii. 5) to have discoursed about Visions éx@és. We gather from 
Recognitions that this discourse was held at Caesarea, but in the present 
Homilies it comes later on, in Homily xvii. (5) Faustus, the father of 
Clement, is changed into the shape of Simon Magus (xx. 15) one day after he 
had recovered his wife and children. But in the present arrangement of the 
book several days of discussion intervene. 

2 In Recognitions twelve disciples are sent on from Caesarea to pursue 
Simon Magus, while Clement, Nicetes, and Aquila remain with Peter. In 
Homilies Clement, Nicetes, and Aquila are sent in pursuit. The object of this 
arrangement is obviously to provide a clear field for Clement’s dispute with 
Appion, and avoid the awkwardness of making Peter stand by as a mere 
spectator. But in Hom. viii. 1-3 we read how Peter was rejoined at Tripolis 
by the twelve brethren, who had been sent on in advance. Dr. Salmon has 
noticed also that in the beginning of Hom. xii. it is implied that Clement had 
never been separated from Peter. 

5 The Recognitions has departed from the original most distinctly by in- 
serting the long debate on Genesis between Clement and his father (Recogn. 
ix. The sections 17-29 are from Bardesanes). For in both Hom. xx. 21 and 
Recogn. x. 63, this dispute is to be held at Antioch between Clement and 
Anubion. 

* The simplest proof of this is to be found in Hom. xii. 5 (ep. Recogn. vii. 5), 
where Clement refers to a previous saying of Peter, ef 71s BovAerai po: ovvo- 
Severv eboeBGs auvodevérw. This saying is found, in its proper place, in 
Recogn. iii. 72, but has disappeared from the Homilies, though there is some- 
thing like it in Hom. i. 16. 

5 The three most remarkable peculiarities of the Homilies are (1) the 
account of the forged wepxowal of Scripture, given by Peter at Caesarea ; 
(2) the debate with Appion; (3) the debate on the Evil One at Laodicea, 
All three are dropped in the Recognitions, yet all three were well known to 
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Can we form any reasonably tenable hypothesis which 
shall reconcile these complicated phenomena? Many answers 
have been given which the reader, if he is not already ac- 
quainted with them, may easily learn for himself. Many as 
they are, perhaps tolerance may be extended to a new one. 

It is this :—that the Homilies as we have it, is a recast of 
an orthodox work by a highly unorthodox editor. The evidence 
for this conclusion is already before the reader’s eye. Why 
should an Ebionite have pitched upon Clement for his hero? 
Why should Clement be made to succeed Peter as Bishop of 
Rome? How can we account for the widespread popularity 
of the Romance, if it was first launched upon the world under 
these sinister auspices? Where does the Hierarchy come 
from, and the Apologetics, and in particular the Appion debate 


the author or editor of that book. (1) The account of the forged wepcowal 
he excised as destroying the authority of Scripture, and in its place inserted 
the long historical episode which some have regarded as drawn from the 
Ascents of James. In this passage the history is carried down to seven years 
after the Resurrection. But both in the Homilies and in the Recognitions 
the action of the book takes place tn the year after the Resurrection. Again, 
Recogn. i. 74, Peter winds up the passage with the words ‘tum etiam scriptae 
legis per singula quaeque capitula quorum ratio poscebat secretiorem tibi in- 
telligentiam patefeci.’ These words can only be regarded as referring to the 
forged wepixonal, which, as has been said, are not discussed at all in Recog- 
nitions. Observe further that Thomas is omitted (Recogn. ii. 1) from the 
list of Peter’s companions. The reason for this is to be found in the extract 
from Bardesanes (Recogn. ix. 29), where we learn that Thomas is preaching 
the Gospel in Parthia. The two passages were altered at the same time. 
(2) The debate with Appion is omitted in Recognitions, but it is made large 
use of in a later passage. Compare Hom. vi. 14, 15 with Recogn. x. 41; 
Hom. v. 13 with Recogn. x. 22. It does not seem to me capable of any 
reasonable doubt that the Homilies is here the more original. (3) The dis- 
cussion on the Evil One is omitted in Recognitions for obvious reasons, yet 
the most peculiar of the doctrines contained in that discussion are hinted at in 
scattered phrases. See especially Recogn. ix. 9, where the singular notion of 
unlucky seasons of generation is enunciated. The mere omission of this 
discussion brings the chronology of the Recognitions right, so that only ‘one 
day’ intervenes between the recognition of the father of Clement and his 
magical transformation. But Uhlhorn points out even here a remarkable 
and conclusive slip in Recognitions x. 52, ‘ingressus quidam nunciat Appionem 
Plistonicensem cum Anubione nuper venisse ab Antiochia et hospitari cum 
Simone.’ This accords with Hom. xx. 11; but as things are narrated in 
Recognitions, Simon is at this very time at Antioch, 
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which is written in better Greek by a much clearer brain, 
and with a more lively fancy than the rest of the Homilies? 
For though where it stands this particular passage is a later 
addition, there is no reason why it should not have been 
taken from the same source that had already been laid under 
contribution. It is highly probable that we have the same 
phenomenon, the same recurrence to the original, in the 
Recognitions also; and there too, when we get a glimpse of it, 
the original seems to be more orthodox in tone than the 
recast}, 

But it will be asked, Is there any positive evidence of the 
existence of such an orthodox work? Undoubtedly there is. 
At a later date we know that there existed a catholic Cle- 
mentina, which appears to have driven the Homilies out of 
circulation. It is to this that the Scholiast on Eusebius 
refers, when he expresses his amazement that any one should 
find false doctrine in the dialogues of Clement?. It was 
known to Nicephorus, Cedrenus, and Glycas, and the first of 
these writers tells us that it was ‘well received’ by the 
Church®, It is to this probably that Origen refers in the 
Contra Celsum, when he speaks of the dispute between Clement 


1 It is a somewhat complicated theory, and involves the following pro- 
positions :—(1) that the Homilies and the Recognitions presuppose & common 
Grundschrift; (2) that the author of Homilies (or possibly another writer), 
dissatisfied with the first form of his own work, went back to this Grund- 
schrift for the debate with Appion; (3) that the author of Recognitions had 
before him both the Homilies as we possess it and the Grundschrift. This 
theory, which is Uhlhorn’s, seems to be the only one that will reconcile all 
the phenomena. I differ from Uhblhorn only in thinking that the Grund- 
schrift was in the main a Catholic production. 

2 On Eus. H. E. iii. 38. 5 (in Heinichen). Eusebius is referring to a book 
recently published under the name of Clement, and containing ‘dialogues of 
Peter and Appion.’ I understand him to mean the Homilies, though in that 
case his expression is inaccurate, for the dialogue is held between Clement and 
Appion. Other references to a ‘disputatio Petri et Appionis,’ I regard as 
simply based on this careless phrase of Eusebius. 

3 Uhlhorn, pp. 518qq. The Athanasian Synopsis, written shortly after the 
death of Athanasius (Bleek), or even later (Uhlhorn), enumerates three books 
—Tleplodo: Mérpov, KAnpévria, ef dy pereppacbnoay 1a dAnbéerepa kal Oedmvevora 
—and regards the orthodox Clementina as a recast of the Hom. or Recogn. 
In my opinion it was the other way about. 
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and his father at Laodicea on the subject of astrology. For 
though this dispute is found in the Recognitions, it is de- 
monstrably an addition there, and may be, probably is, one 
of those recurrences to the original already spoken of!. In 
the Comm. on Genesis, again, Origen quotes as from book 
xiv. of Clement of Rome, a passage substantially agreeing 
with Rec. x. 10-12%, We see here that the book to which 
he is referring differed from the Recognitions in arrangement. 
Again, in the Comm. on Matthew, he cites from the same 
source words to the effect that ‘good works profit the infidel 
in this life, but not in the life to come®.’ In the Recognitions 
and in the Homilies the same opinion is enunciated, but as 
regards works of chastity alone. Origen’s authority there- 
fore differed from both, and it is surely impossible that he 
should have made use of either of these most singular books 
without a word to put the reader on his guard. Again, 
Jerome tells us that the Period: of Clement represented Peter 
as bald, and as having a daughter*. He too says nothing 
about the general character of this book, which can therefore 
hardly have been violently unorthodox. And neither state- 
ment about Peter is found in the Homilies or in the Recog- 
nitions. It is this same book, we may believe, that is referred 
to also in the Constitutiones Apostolicae’. Surely the writer 
there cannot be making use of the Homilies in the very pas- 
sage where he represents Peter as declaring so emphatically 
that Christians did not regard their Lord as ‘a mere man,’ 
as ‘a holy man and prophet.’ 


1 The reference is to Philocalia xxii. ad fin. But I now notice, on a closer 
inspection, that the concluding sentences of this chapter of Philoc. are not 
from the Celsus. Doubtless they were added by the editors Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

2 In Gen. Comm. iii. 14 (Lomm. viii. 41). 

5 In Matt. Comm. Series 77 (Lomm. iv. 401). Uhlhorn thinks that Origen 
is quoting the other edition of Recognitions known to Rafinus. 

* Hieron. adv. Jovinianum 15 (ed. Martian. iv. 118); Comm. ad Gal. i. 18 
(ed. Martian. ii. 235). 

5 Const. App. vi.8. Lagarde (Preface, p. 8) thinks that the Homilist made 
use of the Constitutions, 
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What this orthodox Clementina included it is difficult to 
say with precision. In the Const. App. St. Peter tells us how 
he held a three days’ discussion with Simon Magus at Caesarea 
surrounded by the same followers who appear in the Homilies, 
Zacchaeus, Barnabas, ‘and Nicetes and Aquila, brothers of 
Clement the Roman Bishop and citizen.’ Nothing is said of 
the father and mother or the reunion of the family, but it is 
surely implied. Nothing is said either of any discussion ex- 
cept that at Caesarea, but this is an omission that may be 
accounted for. The story went on to tell how Peter pursued 
Simon Magus to Rome, how there Simon attempted to fly 
through the air in the theatre, how at Peter’s prayer his 
magical powers deserted him, so that he fell to the ground 
and was killed. This contest in Rome was known to the 
editors of the Homilies and Recognitions, though they do no 
more than allude to it. But both books are, on their own 
showing, based on an original that gave more of the story than 
they do. For in both we are promised a debate on Genesis 
between Clement and Anubion at Antioch which never comes 
off. In the Constitutiones Apostolicae the debate at Caesarea 
lasts three days, as it does in the Recognitions, and ought to 
do but does not in the Homilies. But in the Constitutions the 
subjects are (els rov wept ampopyrov Adyov Kat wept Oeod 
povapxtas) Christ as the Prophet or subject of Prophecy, and 
Gnosticism. Both are treated of in a very peculiar way in the 
Homilies, Gnosticism alone in the Recognitions. But just in 
this passage it so happens that we can show with tolerable 
certainty that the author of the Recognitions was acquainted 
with the Homilies, that he turned away from the Homilies, and 
that he reverted to an older authority. For he has dropped 
the Homilist’s teaching about the forged Scriptures, and in- 
troduced in its place a long historical episode, ruining his own 
chronology by domg so. And he has taken from his other 
authority a fine argument against Gnostic Ecstasy, which we 
know that the author of the Homilies must have found in this 
place. It is probable then that the orthodox Clementina, in 
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its Caesarean section, contained the Christian argument from 
Prophecy, and a discussion on general and philosophic grounds 
of the leading topics of Gnosticism. Besides this, we are 
pretty certain that it contained the debate on Mythology 
between Clement and Appion, which has been thrust into the 
Homilies as an afterthought with some damage to the frame- 
work of that book?. In addition, it possibly recorded a dis- 
cussion between Clement and Anubion at Antioch. Beyond 
this it would be dangerous to venture, but any one who reads 
the curious farrago described in the foregoing pages, where 
the oil of civilised orthodoxy and the water of fantastic 
Ebionitism meet, but do not blend, will be able to form a 
pretty accurate opinion as to the source of each of these 
elements. 

The date of the orthodox Clementina must not be fixed too 
early. It contained the Clement legend, which is not much 
older than Tertullian, and the argument against Heathenism 
is, as we have noticed, of a late type. On the other hand, it 
must be placed before the middle age of Origen. We shall 
not go far wrong if we assume it to have come into existence 
not much before and not much after 200 a.p. It was seized 
upon, altered and adapted by an Ebionite, probably a convert 
to Ebionitism, at a later time, we do not know when, but 
shortly before Eusebius wrote his History. 

Can we fix the date of this recasting with more exactness ? 
It is not easy to throw any clear light on this question. The 
author adhered with great strictness to his plan, and except 
the New Testament quotations and a reference to the worship 
of Antinous in Egypt?, there is no distinct anachronism. 
There are, however, two points that may help us, one arising 
from the doctrine of Baptism, another from the Christology, 
both connected with the distinctively Ebionite portion of the 
Homilies. : 

It was by no accident that Alexander of Apamea set out 
for Rome at the time that he did. Every Oriental quack, as 

1 Uhlhorn, p. 57. Hom. vi. 23. 
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Juvenal tells us, made his way to the banks of the Tiber 
sooner or later. But the time was peculiarly favourable for 
his new Gospel. Elagabalus had just built a grand temple to 
the god from whom he derived his name, and was anxious 
above all things to attract to that shrine the devotion of 
‘Jews and Samaritans!.’ In 222 Alexander Severus ascended 
the throne and placed the bust of Christ in his Lararium 
side by side with Apollonius, Abraham, Orpheus, and others. 
Clearly there was an opening for the Apamean here. He 
might reasonably look for his share of imperial patronage and 
imperial gold. And if we glance at the state of Catholicism 
in Rome at that time, we shall discern yet another reason that 
may have operated as a magnet. For at this very juncture the 
Church was agitated by those hot disputes on the subject of 
Penance which first emerged in Hermas and culminated in 
the Novatian schism. In the early days of Alexander Severus 
the contest was raging with intense heat. Callistus (possibly 
carrying on the policy of his predecessor Zephyrinus) had 
declared that absolution should not be refused to those who 
after baptism had been guilty of sins of impurity, on condition 
of course of repentance and submission to discipline. The 
consequence of this lenity appears to have been a temporary 
disruption of the Church, and the elevation of Hippolytus as 
the first Anti-pope. It would be in the midst of this storm 
that Alexander of Apamea arrived in Rome, bringing with 
him his new gospel, the volume which had been dictated to 
Elxai among the Seres of Parthia by an angel ninety-six 
miles high. The particular article of this revelation on which 
he relied for success was a Baptism which washed away all, 
even the most hideous sins, without any discipline or penance 
at all?. Such an improvement on the terms of Callistus 
might be expected to win over many of the looser Christians, 
and was not unlikely to prove a tempting inducement to 
Pagans of the reformed school, who were familiar enough with 
the idea of expiatory lustrations, and would be rather attracted 
1 Lampridius, Ant, Hel. 3. 2 Hom, xi. 26, 27. 
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than repelled by those concomitants that seem to us, as they 
seemed to Hippolytus, so senseless and degrading, the as- 
trology, the oath of secrecy, the incantations for use against 
the bite of a mad dog. What success befel Alexander we do 
not know, but it is likely enough that he made converts, and 
by one of them, or indeed by himself, we might suppose, 
without absurdity, that the Homilies had been manufactured 
as a popular exposition of the new creed. 

Nevertheless this does not commend itself as the most 
plausible supposition. We have no reason to think that the 
book was ever known at Rome. Such indications as we can 
gather point rather to the Levant as its birthplace. A case 
might be made out for Egypt, when we consider that the 
name of Clement of Rome was highly respected in that 
country, that many of the ideas of the Homies were familiar to 
Clement of Alexandria’, and that the author displays consider- 
able acquaintance with Egyptian lore. ‘I could show,’ he 
says in one place ‘the absurdity of Egyptian allegorism if 1 
were there*.’ Is not this exactly how a romancer would write 
if he actually wae there? Notice again that the number of 
priests attached to a Bishop is always twelve, as at Alexandria, 


1 For instance, that the Demons éfetwov ra dwdppyra rais yuvaiv, Strom. 
v. I. 10: the distinction between eleéw and dpolwors of God is held by ‘some 
of ours, Strom. ii. 22. 13: certain heretics have raised the question, rérepoy 
tédaos éwAdoOn 6 Addy f dredts; Strom. vi. 12, 96: pt) Tolyuy AccydvTov ws 
6 ddixav nat dyaprdvew kar’ évépyeay daipdvow wAnppedrci, Strom. vi. 12. 98: 
al erioces yap nal xphoas tiv dvayxalav ob riv wodryta ~xovo: BAaBepady GAA 
Tv wapd Td pérpov soodryra, Strom. vi. 12, 99: Anthropomorphism is an 
ddeos épopia, Strom. vi. 12, 114; 16.136. The juxtaposition of the last four 
points suggests that Clement had in view some system in which all were 
maintained. Again, Strom. vi. 9. 72, by virtue of vos man is Oeoedns, God 
is dyOpwxoadns. sap’ 3 xat of els dvOpwrov duapravovres dvdéciol re wat doeBeis. 
So the Homilies base the obligation of justice and charity on the existence of 
the Divine Image in man. Common to Clement and the Homilies are the 
phrase éSdopd50s pvorhpov Hom. xvii. 9; Strom. iv. 17. 109; vi. 14. 108, 
and certain Scriptural quotations of a peculiar cast, notably, yiveoOe Sdxcpyor 
tpawe(iras and pvornpioy épov énoi, Hom. xix.20; Strom. v.10. 63. The last is 
from Theodotion’s translation of Isaiah xxiv. 16, but is taken by Clement from 
‘a certain Gospel.’ 

4 Hom. x. 18. 
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and that the author rather goes out of his way to inform us 
that the gospel was first preached in the Egyptian capital not 
by Mark but by Barnabas. Yet I doubt if he would have 
spoken of want of rain as one of God’s judgments upon sin in 
the rainless land of Egypt?, or if he would have mentioned 
Alexandria only as the place where Simon Magus was indoc- 
trinated in the black art if he had himself been a student in 
the Museum. Upon the whole it seems more likely that the 
author lived in some Greek-speaking part of Syria. He can- 
not have been an inhabitant of any properly Hellenic region, 
for he tell us that ‘the rustics were unacquainted with Greek 
mythology*.’ But he surely lived within sight of the sea, or 
he would never have insisted with such earnestness on the 
efficacy of Baptism in salt water. And if he were not himself 
a Syrian it would be difficult to account for the curious Syriac 
words that occur, though but rarely, in his Greek °. 

But there is still one point remaining which is more decisive 
than any other as to the date of his work. He considers, as 
we have seen above, with particular care the question whether 
and in what exact sense the Son may be called Homoousian 
with the Father, and ends by concluding that in one sense He 
is, and in another is not of the same substance. His substance 
is that of the first change of God, and in this attenuated sense 
the Son is Homoousian, though not equal in power or in 
dignity to the Father. Can it be believed that this passage, 
which there is no reason whatever to regard as a later addition, 
was written before the days of the Anan controversy? The 
most reasonable conclusion, in face of this remarkable passage, 

1 Hom. xi. 13. 2 Hom. iv. 19. 

3 papépov, xiii. 16, xv. 5. See Lagarde’s note, and Ducange or Dict. 
Christian Antiquities, s.7. Mafors; lappnvol, ii. 1, the descriptive epithet 
added to the names of Ananias and Aggaeus among the companions of Peter: 
perhaps=0°)2N’ which, according to Lévy, signifies ‘Jemand der, obgleich 
nicht dem Gelehrtenbunde gehérend, dennoch beglaubigt ist dass er die 
Priester und Levitergaben entrichte.’ This list of names contains other titles 
which may have an ecclesiastical signification: thus olxo8éuo:, applied to 


Rubilus and Zacharias, may mean ‘learned men,’ and the unmeaning éraipor, 
- used of Nicetes and Aquila, may be ‘ doctors.’ 
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appears to be that the Homilies was made up by recasting the 
orthodox Clementina at some early period in the fourth century. 
There is nothing in the work itself that can be alleged with 
confidence in favour of any earlier date, unless it be the 
peculiar character of the Gospel quotations, many of which 
diverge from the canonical text, while eight are not to be 
found in our canonical Gospels. But these facts do not neces- 
sarily point to an early origin in the case of a work in other 
ways so alien from Catholic tradition. If we suppose that 
we have in the present Homilies the production of an Arian 
Christian of Syriac nationality, who fancied that he found in 
Ebionitism a solution of the great problem—a historical and 
quasi-philosophical doctrine of the Arian Saviour—we should 
not perhaps go far wrong. And nowhere could such a man 
be looked for with more prospect of success than in Antioch 1. 

But after all, what is most important in this singular book is 
neither its authorship, its exact date, nor its exact birthplace, 
but the light that it throws upon the origin of Gnosticism 
(an interesting point which space has compelled me to omit) 
and upon the fate of those Jewish communities which refused 
to cast in their lot with the Catholic Church. They main- 
tained themselves in some sort of vitality down to Mahom- 
medan times, and traces of their influence are to be discovered 
in Islam and among the Druses. The reason why they failed 
to exercise any wider or higher influence will be obvious enough 
to readers of these pages. When the Light of the World 
had arisen they turned aside after the marsh-fires of an idle 
antiquated mysticism and a gross and barbarous superstition 
and so fell deeper and deeper into the mire. A Mahommedan 
writer of the tenth century *, to whom we owe a later glimpse 
of them, speaks of them as dwelling in the fens between the 
Arabian desert, the Evfphrates, and the Tigris, passing farther 

1 The peculiar Judaic heresy of the Colossians, which was probably con- 
nected with Ebionitism, lingered on in that district as late as the Council of 
Laodicea.— Lightfoot, Col. p. 63. 


3 See Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 403; Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra 
Canonem Receptum, ii. p. 231. 
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and farther from the civilisation of the West, and shrouding 
themselves ever more impenetrably in swamps and fogs. 
Readers of Mr. Gordon’s Life! will find an interesting but 
unsatisfactory notice of the Soobies of Baghdad, who appear 
(if the conjecture may be hazarded) to be the last wrecks of 
the followers of Elxai. But little can be gathered from the 
account of Mr. Gordon, except that the enquirer is still 
encountered, as he was in the days of Epiphanius, with studied 
and. deceitful reserve. | 


1 George Maxwell Gordon, by Rev. A. Lewis. Seeley and Co. 1889. 
pp. 183 sqq. | 
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V. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE EARLY VERSIONS 
AND PATRISTIC QUOTATIONS ON THE 
TEXT OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT}, 


[Lu. J. M. Brss.] 


Ir is unnecessary, at the present time, to uphold the general 
proposition that Versions and patristic quotations have a value 
in determining the date and text of the books of the New 
Testament. Any one who denied it would be setting himself 
in opposition to the views of textual critics of every school. 
The first outcry which greeted the result of Mill’s work in 
reference to the Versions, and Fell’s in reference to the 
Fathers, has been changed into a chorus of approval, if not 
of the results, at any rate of the principles which guided 
them. But though the general proposition has been granted, 
there is still much divergence of opinion as to the amount 
of importance to be attached to the evidence of individual 
Fathers and Versions, and the conditions under which it is 
possible to draw sound inferences as to the Greek text which 
lay before them. 

Two circumstances tend greatly to enhance the value of 
Versions and patristic quotations: the first is the comparative 
lateness of the manuscripts which are, of course, our chief 
authorities for the text of the Greek Testament; the second 


' Part of the Ellerton Prize Essay for 1888, printed with the leave of the 
Examiners, The limits imposed by the conditions of this Prize prevented the 
writer from giving more than a few illustrations of the various possibilities of 
error which may occur in the use of Versions and patristic quotations. Since 
the esgay was first written nothing has been added except some references. 
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is the abundantly demonstrable fact that simultaneously with 
the very origin of theological literature, we find such an 
amount of textual corruption that we can ill afford to dispense 
with any evidence which may help us to separate the accre-_ 
tions from the original text of the New Testament. 

There are many points to be settled before we can be sure 
that we have this varied evidence in the form in which it can 
be safely used for purposes of textual criticism. 

The first which demands consideration is how far that 
which passes current as the work of a Father or translator 
really corresponds to its original condition. We must, that 
is, know the critical value of our printed editions. This will 
be ascertained by comparing them with the manuseript 
authorities from which they are professedly derived. We 
must then examine those authorities, and see how far they 
have suffered: to what changes, intentional or unintentional, 
they have been subjected, in the course of time, by any of the 
many hands through which they have passed. 

It is by no means unnecessary to subject our printed 
editions to some such scrutiny, because many of them date 
from a time when close adherence to the best manuscripts, or 
groups of manuscripts, was not regarded as the first duty of an 
editor, and when the materials for a critical edition were not 
so numerous, or so accessible as they have since become. The 
Peshitto will afford many instances of passages introduced by 
editors from general considerations, without any manuscript 
authority. While the first editor of the version, Widman- 
stadt (1555), adhered to manuscript authority, Tremellius?, 
who followed him, inserted in the text the doubtful part of 
Matthew xxvii. 35, and in the margin a translation from 
Latin sources of 1 John v. 7, which Gutbir (1664) put into 
the text. These were kept in the well-known edition of 
Schaaf (1709) as well as Acts viii. 37, xv. 34, and xxviii. 29, 

The largest insertion is that of the Perikope Adulterae in 


1 It is only fair to add that this was done from a belief that the MS. sent 
from the East and used by Widmanstadt was defective. 
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the London Polyglot edition of Walton from a manuscript 
which belonged to Ussher’. 

Attention should also be drawn to the fact that the Syriac 
. Version of the four minor Catholic Epistles and Revelation 
bound up with the Peshitto, formed no part of the original 
version. That of the Catholic Epistles (2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, and Jude) is probably one of the few relics of the 
Philoxenian recension made by Polycarp at the beginning 
of the sixth century. It is ‘distinct from the Harklensian 
rendering of the same Epistles, which however is unmistake- 
ably founded on it?.’ Thé translation of the Apocalypse 
Dr. Gwynn on internal evidence believes to be part of the 
later revision of Thomas of Harkel (A.D. 616). This in- 
ternal evidence consists in (1) its graecizing character, (2) 
the use of asterisks, (3) the marginalia®, At any rate there 
is no doubt that, though printed with the Peshitto, the 
critical value is not the same as in other parts of the New 
Testament, and therefore it is mghtly referred to with a 
different notation. 

Again in the edition of the Armenian Version made te 
Usean (1668), he confesses to having introduced several 
passages from the Latin without any manuscript authority, 
as for instance, John v. 4, John vil. 53-vill. 11, 1 John 
v. 7. From such errors the later critical edition of Zohrab 
(1805) is free. 

Somewhat similar, though not so heinous an - editorial 
blunder, was the translation into Ethiopie from Greek MSS. 
and the Vulgate, of the dacunae in the Ethiopic MS. used for 
the edition of 1548, printed at Rome‘. 

1 The Syriac version of this section was first published by De Dieu in 1631 
from a MS. lent him by Ussher, and probably Walton used De Dieu’s text. 
Its history has been worked out by Dr. Gwynn, Trans. Irish Acad. vol. xxvii. 

* Gwynn in Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 432-3, and /.c.p. 29 ff, Cp. also Ridley, 
De Vers. Syr. Indole, p. 298 [the paging is that of the German edition]; Adler, 
Vers. Syr. p. 78. 

3 Id. Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 1020-1 (where the literature on the point i is 


given), and J. c. pp. 32, 35. 
* C. B. Michaelis, Tract. Crit. p. 32. 
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There can be no doubt also that the printed edition of the 
Vulgate, to which we have seen such a tendency to conform 
other Versions, is something very different from the work as 
it left Jerome’s hands. Here many circumstances have proved 
detrimental to the unimpaired transmission of the Version. 
Thus, owing to the existence of the previous Latin Version, 
side by side with his for at any rate two hundred and fifty 
years! (and for the first part of that time with equal authority )?, 
it is difficult to separate the two. Further than this, it suf- 
fered very much in transmission, as will be seen by the many 
Biblia Correctoria from the thirteenth century onwards. Of 
the further element of uncertainty introduced by the .re- 
vision of Alcuin, owing to his use of Greek and Syriac 
manuscripts, mention will be made later. Though the diffi- 
culties are thus great, it will be possible to approximate much 
more closely to Jerome's work than the text of 1592, author- 
ised by Clement, which passes current as the Vulgate. 

Nor have the editions of the Fathers fared much better, 
and in these the Biblical quotations (with which we are here 
concerned) have generally been the first part of the work to 
suffer. We are helped no doubt when the editors give us 
their authorities, even though they naively confess that they 
follow previous editors rather than manuscript authority. In 
the instance quoted from Irenaeus, iv. 37. 5, Stieren® gives a 
reading which, so far as he knew, had no MS. authority. It 
is often his plan, whatever the manuscript authority, to con- 
form his reading to the Itala column of Sabatier’s work. 
What the state of Chrysostom’s printed text was in his 


1 Not till the ninth century was its victory assured. Walafr. Strabo praef. 
gloss. ord. (cited by Fritzsche in Herzog’s Real-Excyclopédie, viii. 448), says, 
Hieronymi translatione nunc ubique utitur tota ecclesia Romana, licet non 
in omnibus libris. 

* Greg. Magn. (Pref. in Job) ut comprobationis causa extgit, nunc novam 
mune veterem per testimonia assumo (quoted by Fritzsche, l.c.). 

* Cp., for instance, Stieren’s Irenaeus, i. 696—alas] sic scripsi cum plurimis 
editoribus sed Mass. e cod. Claromont. legit ascellas. In Codd. Voss. et Vet. 
exstat asselis; Arund. asctllis, Buti. 520, note 8, he deserts a previous editor 
for manuscript authority. 
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homilies on St. Paul’s Epistles, before Field edited it, may be 
seen in the preface to his edition’, where he says that, there 
being two recensions of text, one easier, the other harder, 
Savile (the first editor) combined them. Instances of previous 
editors accommodating the biblical quotations to the ordinary 
text against the authority of the MSS. are given by Field in 
his edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. Matthew?. The 
same complaint of editors preferring their own judgment to 
the authority of the MSS. is mentioned by Dean Burgon® 
with reference to Cyril of Jerusalem. Some of the Fathers 
have been satisfactorily edited in such a way that, though the 
acquisition of fresh material may make it necessary to sup- 
plement what has been done, the work will not require to be 
re-done. But the continued outery* for critical editions of 
the Fathers and Versions shows that much remains to be done 
before we have the materials properly before us on which 
textual criticism is to work. 

But in some cases the manuscripts necessary for such 
editions may not be forthcoming, and of course the value of 
our conclusions will be considerably depreciated if we cannot 
be sure we have the original work before us. Deficiency of 
MS. evidence is a common complaint among the editors, as 
may be seen by the references given to Otto, Hefele, and 
Potter, by Blunt®. It is where MSS. are numerous and 


1 Bibl. Patr. Oxon. p. xifi; but Savile’s edition compares very favourably 
with the Benedictine edition of Montfaucon ; cp. Lagarde, Ankiindigung, p. 50. 

2 In Chrysostom’s quotation (Hom. xliv) of Luke xxii. 35-38 doles is 
omitted by the MSS., inserted by the editors ; p. 589, in the quotation of 
Luke xi. 27, 28, the editors substitute *o:Ala for yaorhp. 

5 Last Twelve Verses, p. 261. Dean Burgon quotes De Touttée’s admission 
that he inserted ed3oxias into Cyril’s quotation of Luke ii. 14, though he found 
evdoxia in the text. 

* E.g. Holtzmann, Hinleitung, p. 49 ; Scrivener, Introduction, etc., p. 419. 


' For Versions, cp. Lagarde, Anmerkungen, etc., p. 2. The preparation of 


critical editions of the Vulgate (of which the first fasciculus has appeared) and 
Peshitto at Oxford, and of the Septuagint at Cambridge, shows that the need 
has been realized. The Vienna Corpus is also remedying the defect as far as 
the Latin Fathers are concerned. 

5 Use of the Fathers, p. 68; op. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 188 ff., 
as to Justin Martyr. 
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divided in their evidence that the work of the editor becomes 
difficult, though an inductive examination will show what 
manuscript or group of MSS. is to be followed. The MSS. of 
Cyprian will illustrate this, but it is unfortunate that Hartel 
in his edition for the Vienna Corpus seems to have followed 
the wrong group for the Zestimonia. Where manuscripts aré 
few, as in the case of Irenaeus, it may have been because the 
work was not in great request, and in such a case transcrip- 
tional errors are correspondingly few ?, and the lateness of our 
manuscripts less important. Where our existing manuscripts 
are derived from one Archetype, as is proved by common 
lacunae to be the case with the four MSS. of the Greek text of 
Origen’s Commentaries both on St. Matthew? and St. John‘; 
or where, as in the casé of the Curetonian Version, we have 
only one extant manuscript, there is no means of correcting 
errors which may have come in during transmission. Equally 
important is it that we should bear in mind the chanhels 
through which our quotations come. The value of Origen’s 
quotations is depreciated by the consideration that much 
comes through Cramer’s Catena, where the text is full of 
obvious blunders, and requires a fresh collation of manu- 
scripts®, The same fact is noticed by Lipsius of Irenaeus®, 
whose Greek text has to be recovered piecemeal from the 
author of the Philosophumena, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Euse- 
bius, and others, and has therefore been subjected to con- 
siderable dangers. It is exceptional to have extant manuscripts 
so near the time of the writer as that of John Damascene 
assigned by Tischendorf to the same century as the original’, 


1 Gregory the Great describes his difficulty in getting a copy, and the preface 
to Cod. A describes it as perrarus. Journal of Philology, xvii. 85. 

? Even a much-used work like the Peshitto may keep comparatively free 
from errors of this kind; cp. Mr. Gwilliam in Studia Biblica (1st series), 
p. 161, and Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel. 

$ Dict. of Christian Biography, iv. 111-2. * 76.114. 5 Ib. 118. 

* 7b. 8. v. Irenaeus. 

" Tisch. Nov. Test. (8th edition), p. xvi, cited as Damper cod- Pyofessor 
Rendel Harris, Fragments of Philo, p. xi ff., shows that these ‘ Paraflels’ have 
only a very slight connection with John Damascene, and are really an earlier 
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the Wolfenbittel MS. of Chrysostom, cited as Chrys®®, 
and ascribed to the sixth century. However, as we shall see 
later, age is no certain criterion of value. 

But, though there are such difficulties as have been described 
to be met, it is possible by the help of available authorities 
_ to remove many errors which can be proved with more or less 
certainty to have come in during transmission, and therefore 
formed no part of the original text. 

Firstly must be noticed obvious scribes’ errors in the lan- 
guage of the Versions, misreadings of the Greek being reserved 
(till we come to consider the value on internal evidence of the 
several authorities), as dating from the time when the Version 
was made. 

Thus the variants zwncfa and vincta which we find in 
Augustine! for déSerar (Rom. vii. 2), correptio and correctio 
for vovdeola (1 Cor. xii), and possibly also curtosae and otzosae 
for weplepyot (1 Tim. v. 13), are cases in point. To this may 
be ascribed the variant mzsteriorum for ministeriorum (Ambr. 
de Sacr. 6) at 1 Cor. xii. 14. Another instance, important as 
illustrating the perpetuation of error, is the reading quidem for 
quidam (rwes) at 1 Cor. vi. 11, where Cyprian (Tesé. 11. 65) is 
followed by Ambrose and Augustine. 

From the Peshitto we may quote the reading waam.i0 a 
2 Tim. iv. 10 for Kpjoxns; here a Syriac manuscript reads 
wean. 2, perhaps followed by the Arabic (see Tisch. ad Joc.). 
These variants are clearly due to the confusion of w and e. 
Two other instances are given by Michaelis? from 2 Pet. ii. 
17, 18, where the Erpenian Arabic (here a secondary version) 
makes it probable that “oS «~, by which it translates ind 
AalAamnos, is a mistake for sSx eo ; and in verse 18 lasog, 
(daughter), by whicl it translates trépoyxa, a mistake for 
Jat omy, 

An instance from the Curetonian? may be found at Matthew 


collection which he may possibly have re-arranged. He shows also, ib. p. xxi, 
that Fischendorf (7. c.) was mistaken in identifying the MS. with Cod. Rup. 

1 Cp. Ziegter, Die lateinischen Ribeliibersetzungen, etc., p. 71". 

3 Marsh’s Michaelis, ii. p. 20. * Baethgen, Evangelienfragmente, p. 8. 
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xi. 5, where ¢os>heaso, the proper translation of eiayyeAl(orrat, 
appears as eo+a.bms (cf. the Peshitto at 1 Cor. ix. 13, where 
this word translates éo@lovo.y), which may, however, have been 
an intentional correction of the scribe as giving a better 
sense. A similar instance of some importance as affecting 
the origin of the Arabic version is quoted by Lagarde; from 
Acts ii. 10, where the printed editions give for Cyrene ‘our 
country. Both Lagarde and Lightfoot point out that a very 
slight change would make the Arabic read ‘Cyrene, and that 
what we have is probably an error of transcription. 

Another class of errors, which may have an important bear- 
ing on the various readings, springs from the tendency of 
scribes, consciously or unconsciously, to make the text of 
biblical quotations in the work before them agree with that 
most familiar to them. Itis pointed out by Ziegler?, that the 
monks, to whose labours we are largely indebted for the multi- 
plication at any rate of Greek and Latin manuscripts, were 
familiar with the Vulgate readings, and so we find a great 
tendeney to substitute these for the readings of the manuscript 
before them, and to destroy peculiar readings. We should 
expect something of this kind to happen, but we have also 
abundant and indisputable proofs of it. Thus Barnabas, 
chap. ii, quotes from Ps. li. 19, and adds words not found in 
our Bible, but given in the same connection by Irenaeus (iv. 
17. 2) and Clement of Alexandria (Str. ii. 18). Most MSS. 
give the addition correctly, but L® substitutes for the unusual 
words the continuation as found in the LXX. Similarly in 
chap. v, L (this time with other authorities) alters an im- 
portant quotation from Zech. xii. 7 to suit Mat. xxii. 14. 
In chap. vi, L omits a part of a quotation from Ps. exvii. 24 to 
suit the LXX, and alters Is. xxviii. 16 with the same object *. 
This phenomenon is, however, as has been above noticed, most 

1 De Novo Test. ad fidem, etc., p. 3. 

? Loc, cit. p. 71. 3 L = ‘ Latinus interpres.’ 

* Cp. also Polyc. ad Phil. i. 3, where the quotation from 1 Pet. i. 12 is 


altered to suit the ordinary text of the New Testament (Funk, Patr. Apost. 
i. 267, n.). 
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frequently illustrated by alterations of the quotations in 
the Latin Fathers from Irenaeus (Zat.) and Cyprian down- 
wards. In Cyprian we may refer to Hartel’s Prolezomena, 
p. xxiv, where general reference to the fact is made; in Ep. 
55. 18 we ought to read suffragatorem in the quotation 
from 1 John ii. 1, and not justum, as is read by Hartel’s text, 
following the Vulgate. So in Zes¢. iii. 95 Hartel follows the 
wrong group of MSS. (AW) in giving the Vulgate rendering 
of 1 Cor. xv. 33, Corrumpunt mores bonos colloquia mala, 
instead of (with LMB) Corrumpunt ingenia bona confabu- 
lationes pessimae, a quotation espectally liable to this kind of 
alteration, being a proverb in constant use. Instances might 
be multiplied from the apparatus criticus of the Testimonia, 
where on nearly every page one or more MSS. have been thus 
corrupted. From Augustine we get another illustration ; at 
Rom. v. 16 he expressly rejects the reading duaprjparos, and 
six times we accordingly find the other reading per unum 
peccantem; but Ep. 157. 20, per unum peccatum (Vulg.); 80 
in the de Natura et Gratia we get desiderium, Rom. i. 24 
(Vudg.), but six times elsewhere concupiscentia (Vet. Lat.). To 
this cause are probably to be attributed the numerous cases 
of discrepancy between the text given in a Father, and the 
commentary on the text!. Thus in Iren. iv. 13. 1, Stieren 
notices that although sive causea is inserted in the quotation 
from Mat. v. 22, Irenaeus’ argument assumes its omission, 
and so he concludes (i. 595, n. 5), @ scribis itaque... addita 
videtur, sicut et in latinam Vulgatam irrepsit. In Jerome such 
cases are particularly numerous, thus at Mat. xxi. 31 he notes 
that the vera exemplaria have primus, in his commentary we 
find novissimus. Westcott on St. John x. 16 gives another 
instance. He quotes Jerome as approving the rendering of 
avdn by atrium rather than ovile, and yet we find the latter 
in the Vulgate text. 

The clearest proof of such a corruption is in two Munich 


1 Wetstein, Animadversiones et Cautiones, pp. 86-7, 90. 
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manuscripts of the Enchiridion referred to by Ziegler’, in oné 
of which the old Latin quotations are crossed out, and written 
in above we find the Vulgate text, while in the second (Cod. 
6283 Lat.) the Vulgate has been substituted in the actual 
quotations and the Old Latin has disappeared. 

Somewhat similar, in the case of Versions, is the correction 
of one Version by another later one, or by Greek manuscripts. 
It differs from the last kind of corruption in being intentional 
and editorial, while the last often must have been involuntary. 
Both alike are damaging to the critical value of the work so 
corrected. In some cases we have definite historical state- 
ments of such treatment ; in others, we infer it from the text 
under examination, but in such cases there is need of caution, 
lest we attribute to subsequent correction resemblances which 
existed from their origin in the two works compared, and are 
due to common ancestry. We have definite statements of the 
use of Greek MSS. in the Harklensian Version?, and in 
Alcuin’s revision of the Vulgate (a.p. 801) by the help of 
Greek and Syriac manuscripts*. There are probably few 
Versions which have not been affected by the Latin Versions. 
We have already * seen traces of this in the printed editions 
of the Armenian and Ethiopic. The Gothic has perhaps also 
been affected, while as to the Arabic Versions there is a 
division of opinion. The close agreement between the Latin 
and Syriac Versions is a case in which caution is needed ; the 
Syriac Version seems comparatively free from such correction 
by Latin authorities, and the accusations of Latinizing made 
by Michaelis ® and Wetstein (who on this account refers it to 
the seventh century °) are explanations of an agreement which 

1 Ziegler, Die lat. Bibelibersetzungen, etc. p. 73. | 
2 Dict. of Christ. Biogr. iv. 1017, 8. v. Polycarp. 


5 Fritzsche, J.c. p. 449; but cp. Porson, Letters to Travis, p.145. Such 
revision, though recorded, is more than doubtful. 

* Cp. p. 197. 

5 Curae in Vers. Syr. Act. Apost. pp. 168-9. Cp. Lagarde, De N. T. ad 
fidem Orient. Vers. Edendo, p. 5. 

* As the Abbé Martin does the Curetonian, notwithstanding the date of 
the MS. 
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is due to derivation from the same early authorities!. The 
Latin Versions? have in some cases been corrected by Greek 
manuscripts, and unfortunately it is a very difficult matter to 
ascertain the extent to which Jerome used his Greek manu- 
scripts 3, and recover from the Vulgate, as Bentley hoped to do, 
the pure Greek text of the end of the fourth century, A 
striking instance of the depreciation from this cause of what 
would have otherwise been a most valuable authority in the 
Old Testament is the Codex Ambrosianus, the oldest manuscript 
of the Peshitto, which on examination is found to have been 
corrected to the Massoretic text +. 

Besides changes of the above kind, which are of the greatest 
importance, reference has to be made to changes, of less impor- 
tance in regard to the Greek text, though they are extremely 
useful in determining the relative age of Versions in the same 
language, and therefore of great indirect value. Of this kind 
are formal changes introduced by the removal of solecisms, 
and hard or ungrammatical constructions or connections, and 
the substitution of ordinary words and phrases: thus from 
the Old Latin, Fritzsche® instances the changes in Luke i. 49, 
li, 35, and vi. 35 of magnalia into magna, framea into gladius, 
and zequam into malos. Such corrections would naturally be 
frequent in a Version which was originally verborum tenacior, 
but they are also found in the Peshitto, and such grammatical 
changes are noticed by Mr. Gwilliam ® as being for the most 
part the only differences between the manuscripts of the 
Peshitto, the text having been otherwise transmitted without 
much alteration. . 

Having taken into consideration the three kinds of changes 
that may have come into our authorities during transmission 
—viz. (i) Scribes’ errors in the language of the Version or 

1 See below, p. 232. 2 Old Latin Bibl. Texts, ii. 96. 

$ Burgon, The Revision Revised, p. 449. 

* Cornill, l.c. p.145. His estimate is criticized by Rahlfs (Zeits. f. alt. Wis- 
senschaft, 18869, ii. p. 180 ff.). 


5 In Herzog, Real-Encyclopddie, viii. 438, where many illustrations are 
given. _ § Studia Biblica, ist series, p, 161, 
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Father ; (ii) corruptions to suit a familiar text, or adaptations to 
other authorities ; (iii) formal changes in style and diction— 
we come now to consider points for which the original author 
or writer, and the inevitable circumstances of the case are 
responsible, which cause a difficulty in getting at the under- 
lying Greek text. 

Firstly, we cannot always argue to omissions in the Greek 
text, because we find omissions in the Versions or. patristic 
quotations. Such omissions may be due to the difficulty of 
the original Greek. Jerome (quoted by Burgon) notices this 
at x Cor. vii. 354 Of course where transliteration was 
regarded as allowable in translation, this argument does not 
so forcibly apply*. To the difficulty of the word may be 
due the omission of 3evrepompoére at Luke vi. 1 in the many 
Versions quoted by Scrivener. Similarly in the Peshitto at 
Acts xix. 28 dyopato: &yovra: does not appear, and at James 
i. 23 mpdownoy yevéoews appears simply as wad) (xpdcwzor), 
though this may have been considered enough. : 

Again, things which seem to the translator irrelevant or 
tautological disappear. Thus Mill in his Prolegomena® notices 
the following omissions of this kind from the Peshitto: at 
Mat. xii. 5 rots odBBact is omitted where ro odSSaroy 
BeBnAotor follows, in Mark xiv. 68 otre ofda otre énlorapat 
appears simply as |b/ «_» J), and similar instances are given 
from Mark ix. 43, and Luke xvii. 23, xix. 43. Winer‘ gives 
a list of typical omissions from the Peshitto, which includes 
superfluous words of time or action, as for example cv0éws, 
lsov, efra, mdAw, rére, and AaBdv, A€ywr, cloeAOdv, dvacrds, 
and the like. The construction, particularly characteristic of 
St. Luke, cai éyévero . . . xal, disappears at least nine times, 
though it is found sometimes as at Mat. xi. 1: this is the more 

1 He says (Vallarsi, ii. 261) In Latinis codicibus ob difficultatem transla- 


tionis hoc penitus non invenitur. 
2 Cp. LXX passim. Thus the Harklensian (quoted by Ridley, /.c. p. 295) 


gives at St. John v. 2 usaslsor® Lad. 


* Page 594. 
* G. B. Winer, De Vers. Syr. N. T.,'etc. p. 20 ff. 
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peculiar, as it is a Hebraistic construction which one might 
have expected to find kept. ros is often omitted, sometimes 
inserted: was is often omitted without authority, Mark v. 12, 
Acts iii. 21, and elsewhere, as it is often inserted without 
authority. From the Curetonian Baethgen! gives similar 
omissions, thus John i. 26 and elsewhere dmoxpidels etre 
becomes simply +20/ (Ae said) where the Peshitto has in full 
sxolo luso: in the same way the simple ss0/ (fe said) does 
duty for odx pyjcaro John i, 20, and éanpoérnce A€éyov 
Luke xxiii. 3. 

Of rather a different kind are the omissions of words and 
expressions inserted as explanations in the Greek, and un- 
necessary in the Syriac, as at Mat. xxvii. 46, where we have 
nothing to correspond to the rotr’ géorw, Ged prov, Océ pov, 
x.T.A.: 80 at Mark v. 41 we have simply raA:0a xovp with- 
out further explanation. Instances might be multiplied as at 
Mark vii. 11, 34, John iv. 25, ix. 7, and from the Curetonian 
John i. 39, 42. In reference to these, however, Michaelis’ 
suggestion ? should be noticed, that the evidence of secondary 
Versions goes to show that they were kept in the original 
translation, and omitted by the scribes afterwards. To such 
intentional omissions are to be added unintentional omissions 
due to zfacism, homotioteleuta *, and the like, as in the Curetonian 
at Mat. xxiii. 18, and in the Peshitto at 2 Cor. v. 17. 

The danger of arguing from omissions in the patristic 
quotations will be noticed later in discussing the argument 
e silentio. 

Similar caution is necessary in inferring from additions in 
Versions or patristic quotations that anything has dropped 
out of the Greek text. 

In the first place additions are necessary in one language to 


1 Loe. cit. p. 22. 

3 Curae, etc., p. 60. The answer is obvious, that the translators of these 
secondary Versions would insert them when translating, such explanations being 
as necessary for their readers as for those of the original Greek. 

° Such are particularly frequent in the later translation of the Apocalypse ; 
ep. xiv. 11, xviii. 22, xx. 5. 
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supply the ellipses of another. Thus in reference to trordc- 
oeoOe at Eph. v. 22, Jerome! says, hoc quod in latinis ex- 
emplig additum est ‘subditae sint’ in gr. edd. non habetur ... 
sed hoc magis in Graeco intelligitur quam in Latino. Similarly 
at 1 Tim. vi. 77 djAov of the fextus receptus is proved by the 
variants to be corrupt and has little support: Versions cannot 
be used to strengthen the evidence for it, because they 
required some such addition to complete the grammar. 

From the Curetonian Baethgen gives instances at Mat. iii. 4, 
where a word has to be supplied, because a2 cannot be used 
of évdupa and Coévny, as is efyevy in Greek, at Luke ii. 52, 
where two words, oo j>5 and uy, have to be used for the 
one word mpocxowey of the Greek, and at Luke viii. 33 both 
the Curetonian and Peshitto have to add aSas, because the 
construction dppnoev ... els thy Aluyny is not Syriac. 

In modern editions we can generally, though not always’, 
detect such necessary additions by the help of italics. 

Besides such necessary grammatical additions we have also 
to take into account additions made to explain references 
to persons or places. These abound in the Syriac. At Acts 
xii. 1, after ‘Hpddns 6 Bacieds, we find wadsig? lrohwe oo 
(surnamed Agrippa); at Acts. xvii. 19, instead of simply 
Areopagus, we are told St. Paul was taken up to Jus Kas 
WA? 0045! Jrohswy (the house of justice which is called 
Areopagus), so at Acts xxvii, 9, tTyv vnotelay is described as 
J.200%09 (of the Jews), and in xxviii. 13 Rhegium is identified as 
JN1._20 (a city), and Puteoli as LSjol: JNu_20 (a city of Italy), 
From the Curetonian we have parallel cases, thus Mat. 11. | 
5, iv, 15 Jordan is described as a river, and y, 18 iota 1s ex- 
plained to be a letter. 

Insertions of a somewhat different kind, to make clear the 
sense, are the substitutions of a proper name for a pronoun, as 
at Mat. i. 10, 19 (Curet.), or at the beginning of sections Jesus 
or Lord (both in the Peshitto and Curetonian) as at Mat. xiu, 


1 Alford, Digest, ad loc. 2 Field, Ottwm Norvicense, iii, 127, 
’ Cp. Revised Version at 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
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54, Luke viii. 19, or ‘disciples’ for adrof, Mat. xiii. 51, Mark 
Xvl, Ig, and elsewhere in the Curetonian. 

Not only is caution required in both these respects, viz. of 
additions and omissions, but it must be also remembered that 
varieties of rendering do not point necessarily to any variety 
in the underlying Greek text. How far it is advisable to try 
and keep the same word for the same Greek word was a ques- 
tion discussed in reference to the Revised Version. It is 
certain that to do so would not always give the best equiva- 
lent of the thought of one language in the expressions of 
another, though it would enable us to restore the Greek text 
much more certainly. An examination of the Versions shows 
that they often were content to give the sense regardless of 
the actual Greek before them, and so it is that we so fre- 
quently find interpretative glosses. Thus in the Peshitto at 
Heb. vi. 4 gwricdévres becomes ow JNsyasxnssad. (descended 
to baptism), at 1 Peter ili. 19 év ¢vAax7 is rendered \warad (in 
Sheol), at 1 Cor. iv. 3 dvOpwalyns fpépas is asl s> No ew (by 
any man), 2 Tim. iv. 13 geddvnv is loko Ko (b00k-case), 
and Rev. i. 8 & xal & becomes of o/ aS) (Olaph and Tau) ; 
Acts i. 12 63éy caBBdrov becomes \orhoo hsaw (seven stadia). 
In the Jerusalem Syriac Adler! gives an instance from Luke 
Vil. 45, where piAnua ovK édSwxas becomes pada hoon Y (thou 
didst not salute)?, 

In the Latin Version this custom of glosses will explain the 
variety of readings at Tit. ii. 3, where all are explanations of 
aoddpoves; and, were it not for the danger (less perhaps in 
this part of the Revelation than elsewhere) of relying on one 
authority only for a reading, the temptation would be great 
to say that all the epithets in Rev. xxii, 11, some of which 
have come through the Vulgate into our text, are glosses 


1 Loe. cit. p. 152. 

2 So, in the Ethiopic, Mat. xxiii. 15, woijoas apoohAvroy tva appears as 
‘to baptize one proselyte’; in the Vulgate, James v. 15, éyepel is alleviabit ; 
cp. ib. v. 3. From the Fathers may be given Chrysostom’s custom of making 
glosses on the text; op. Field, 7. c. iii. 48. 
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explaining dyouos and dixaos, and that the nght reading is 
found only in the Viexsens. e¢ Lugdun. Epist. 6 dvopos avopnodte 
Ere xal 6 dixatos dixawwOyrw érr. Not only have we glossematic 
corruptions of this kind to take into account, but we have 
also to bear in mind that the translators did not keep one 
word for the same Greek word. Sometimes a change was 
necessitated by the usage of the language, sometimes it is 
due to the caprice of the translator. Thus in the Curetonian 
noveiy is generally translated -a», but in Mat. xx. 12, where it 
is used of husbandry wS9 is substituted; éyévero is generally 
translated by Low, but in John vi. 21 (where it is used of a 
ship drawing near to land) we find Low kaso; cap is 
generally Jzm>, but in John i. 13, 14, the Curetonian substi- 
tutes Jiq9. On the other hand no explanation is to be given 
of two different words being used for évdupza in Mat. xxii. 11, 12, 
or dvdotacis in Mat. xxii. 28,30. Instances from the Vulgate 
of St. John’s Epistles are given by Dr. Westcott’, thas 
Type in three consecutive verses is observare, custodire, ser- 
care, 1 John il. 3, 4, 53; @@s is lux i. 5, 7, ll. 9, and lumen il. 
7,10; 80 ylyveéoKomey 18 scimus, cognoscimus, intelligamus. 

From James iv. 4 may be added the translation of xéopos 
by seculum and mundus. 

The number of various readings introduced into the Greek 
text, if this last consideration were neglected, would be very 
large, so that the first requisite for a safe use of any Version is 
an induction, carried over the whole authority to be used ?, in 
order to find out how far the evidence of versions may be 
available for synonymous words in the Greek, and what, as 
Nowack? pute it, are the ‘ style of translation,’ the ‘ peculiarities 

1 Introduction, p. xxvii. 

3 Lagarde, De N.T. ad fidem, etc. p. 7: Duabus potins rebus opus est 
primum ut singula vocabula per omnes N. T. libros, quomodo vertantur, 
persequamur, deinde ut syntaxin sermonis Graect cum linguts Syriaca, 
Acthiopica, Aegyptiaca, Armeniaca comparati scribere aggrediamur ; ita enim 
et de interpretis alicuius constantia et de editionum codicumque nostrorum 
fide certiores erimus, et facillime observabimus, si quis interpres in suo libro 


alia habuit ac quae Codices Graeci nunc superstites praebeant. 
3 Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus, etc. 
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of the translator,’ and the knowledge of both languages dis- 
played by the translator. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should examine 
these last three points, and also the genius of the language, 
i.e. its capability of being used to convey the thought and 
expression of the Greek. 

The extent to which we can use a Version to recover the 
underlying Greek depends very largely on whether it is a 
literal or only a sense-translation’. Some Versions aim at 
reproducing the letter of the original, sacrificing to that 
object the grammatical construction and idiom of their own 
language, and even in some cases intelligibility; some aim 
only at giving the thought of that which they are translating, 
and, so long as they attain that, disregard the letter entirely. 
From Aquila’s Version of the Old Testament we might recover 
the Hebrew. From the Harklensian or Old Latin’ of the New 
we can generally be fairly sure of reproducing the Greek 
text, though we meet with violations of grammar at every 
tum. From the Harklensian, for example, we can often say 
where it read the Greek article, and where it did not; thus 
at Mat. x. 3 we have wohl, oo (5 émixAndels), where the 
Peshitto gives simply wtoh{p. The Curetonian again is even 
less literal than the Peshitto*. In relation to the Memphitic 
and Thebaic Dr. Lightfoot notices that the latter shows a 
greater regard for Egyptian idiom than the former, so that 
the connecting particles are observed in the one but not in 
the other®. 


1 Kaulen, Geschichte des Vulgata, p. 39; Ridley, J.c. pp. 334-9; Bleek, 
Einleitung, p. 936. 

4 Cp. Jerome, ad Pamm. Ep. 57, ad Sun. et Fret. Hp. 106. 

8 Cp. Acts xvii. 18, seminiverbius = oneppodrdyos ; 2 Cor. vii. 10, impaeni- 
tendus = dperapéAnros. This literalness often enables us to argue as to syno- 
nyms, e.g. at I Cor. ix. 9 we may be sure d and e reading camum mittes had 
Knpooeas and not pipdoes. 

* Baethgen, J.c. p. 14. ‘In Peschito auf Kosten des syrischen Sprach- 
gebrauchs ein engerer Anschluss an das griechische Original erstrebt wird.’ 
Ib. p.12, the Curetonian is a ‘sinngemasse nicht buchstibliche Uebersetzung’ ; 
cp. ib. p. 25 ad init. ~ 

5 Scrivener, Introduction, pp. 390, 400 
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Of the translators’ knowledge of the language little need be 
said. 'Those who have gone carefully into the different Ver- 
sions confirm the a priort probability that they would be well 
acquainted with both languages!. The Ethiopic is a striking 
exception, unless indeed the mistakes are to be attributed to 
careless readings of the Greek. The following instances are 
given by Michaelis*. At Luke viii. 29 there is a confusion 
of wédats and raides, at Rom. vii. 6 of xarnxovpeba and xare- 
xoueda, at Rom. vil. 11 of éfemdrnce and éfnadrnce. What- 
ever the cause, such mistakes have done much to lower 
the estimation of the Ethiopic Version for purposes of textual 
criticism, 

The other point, to which allusion has been made, is the 
necessity of knowing the genius and idioms of the language 
before using it for critical purposes. This suggests, as a pre- 
liminary consideration, that only those who know the lan- 
guage of the Version can use it. Certainly to use its evidence 
through the medium of a Latin translation is getting a most 
distorted idea of its value. This was the plan adopted by 
Mill*, Beza, and others who inaugurated the use of the 
Eastern languages for textual purposes, and many misstate- 
ments were the result, Tischendorf > again relied absolutely on 
Tregelles for Eastern Versions, and the consequences have not 
always been good, if one may argue from the different conclu- 
sions as to Eastern evidence given by others. Thus Baethgen$ 
notices that at Luke xvii. 11 (and here Westcott and Hort are 
also wrong) Tregelles made the Syriac read ‘ad Galilaeam,’ 
not knowing ‘that \.,.\so=(Hebr.)>....pa=pay....p2= 


1 For the Peshitto, see Marsh’s Michaelis, ii. 40; for the Curetonian, see 
Baethgen, l, c. p. 12. 

2 Tract. Crit. § 24, p. 24 ff. 

5 Tregelles, Dict. of the Bible, iii. 1614, gives other instances. 

* A number of Mill’s errors are given by Michaelis, Tract. Crit. p. 45 and 
§ 32, and also by Wetstein. 

5 Gregory in Tisch. N. 7. pt. iii. 

* Baethgen, J. c. p. 3, note. It is also noticed by Michaelis, Tract. Crit. 
§ 73, that the Persian translators misunderstood this Syriac expression. 
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dia uéoov...xal.’ Inthe same way Ridley! notices that it is the 
Syriac idiom to have Oedy after veBdpevor, and therefore Tisch- 
endorf is wrong in quoting this as a varia lectio at Acts xill. 43, 
and not in the other places in the Acts where it occurs. Baeth- 
gen? gives other instances where the evidence is wrongly quoted 
for similar reasons at Mat. xiii. 16, and Luke xii. 1 and xx, 1 

It is also important to remember that some of the distine- 
tions of one language are not kept in another: thus Dr. S. C. 
Malan points out that there is no distinction of genders 
in Armenian; in Arabic also the place of the neuter has 
to be supplied. Again, the usage of a language sometimes 
causes an ambiguity in the evidence, thus in Syriac ovpavol 
and ovpavds are not distinguished, the plural being always 
used. This is also the ease with ypady and ypadal, the 
Peshitto always pointing as a plural (but see znfra); the absence 
of a comparative in Syriac makes its evidence doubtful wher- 
ever this is involved in the adverb ; thus the Syriac affords no 
evidence as between eOvpws and evOvpdrepoy at Acts xxiv. 10 
(cf. Michaelis, Curae, p. 147), nor is the Latin always careful to 
observe the same idiomatic comparative Acts xxiv. 22, 26; 
xxv, 4, 103%. 

An important class of instances to be noticed under this 
head are places where the evidence is ambiguous owing to the 
system of pointing. Thus at 1 Cor, xiv. 38 ey J) may be 
dyvoetrat, or, as the Erpenian Arabic has taken it, dyvoe(rw *. 
This is particularly to be notieed where the variant in the 
Greek is a question of singular and plural. Thus Tischendorf 
is wrong in quoting the Syriac at Mat. il. 23, where that 
version (\,aa>) may represent according to the pointing 3a 
Tov mpopyrov or dia tay mpopyTrGy. He is wrong also in quot- 
ing the Syriac for the plural orparnyol at Acts iv. 1, where 
foaos/ may be singular or plural. 

1 Loe. cit. p. 331. This does not affect the evidence of the Syriac at 1 Tim. 
iii, 16 as Ridley thought (p. 306). 

* Loe, cit. p. 16. 

5 Additional examples will be found in O. L. peers ii. p- Ci. 

4 Michaelis, Tract. Crit. § 36. 
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For a similar reason the evidence is ambiguous at Col. iv. 15 
as to the reading there; nor have the printed editions im- 
proved matters, for the Peshitto vocalizes the noun (Nuy¢av) 
as a feminine and the affix as a masculine!. 

Finally, it should be noticed in reference to Versions that 
mistakes in translation may still give evidence as to the 
Greek text used. Thus at Luke vi. 1, if e reads sabbato 
mane, and f sabbato a primo, it is evidence that devrepompare 
was found in the Greek text from which they came, though 
they convey a poor idea of its meaning. So if / at Mat. xi. 
23 (Old Latin Texts, ti. 42) reads ne guomodo in caelum elata 
es, usque ad inferos descendas, it shows the Greek used was 
not 7 tWadcioa, but yy tWedyon*. Again, negleat, the 
reading of ¢ at Mark v. 36 supports mapaxovoas as against 
dxovoas; and similarly in the Syriac, ridiculous as is the 
translation at Rev. viii.13 of wecovpavijpart bs099 hasog? Jk pao 
(in the middle of a tail of blood), it is conclusive evidenee for 
pecovpayyjpart against pecovpavlcuart (the reading of 1 and 
Erasmus). From the Latin other instances are given by 
Kaulen °. 

When we turn to patristic quotations we are met by quite 
a distinct set of phenomena. In the first place we have 
to assure ourselves that the Fathers had a manuscript before 
them when quoting, and are not quoting from memory. 
Griesbach* professes to have given a series of criteria for 
determining this, which is undoubtedly the most important 
point in reference to patristic quotations. We must first 
notice the complications that arise from their quoting from 
memory; a thing common enough now, and therefore much 
more common when books were more scarce, and the 


1 Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 256, Addit. Note. The question is between 
nat’ olxov abrdy, abrot, aris. 

* The reading of & may represent a stage in corruption not in evidence from 
Greek MSS., viz. ua) inpobeica, 

5 Loc. cit. pp. 88-9, note. 

* Symbolae Criticae, i. p. exxxix; cp. his Curae, § 13, p. 27, allegationes 
Sideliter e codictbus depromptae may be distinguished vagis ad dicta scrip- 
turae provocationibus. 
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difficulties of verifying a reference so much greater’. The 
fact of quotations being given from memory explains the 
following phenomena in patristic quotations, none of which 
therefore substantiate various readings, (i) Combinations 
of different passages ; (ii) transpositions ; (iii) sense render- 
ings, including changes of syntax, adaptation, use of synony- 
mous terms. 

Instances of combination are to be found in Barnabas v, 
where Ps. cxvili. 20 and Ps, xxi. 17 are combined; so in 
Ignatius ad Philad. vii, John iii. 8 and 1 Cor. ii. 10, and in 
Polycarp ad Phil. i, Acts ti. 24, 1 Pet. i. 8, 1 Pet. i. 12 are 
fused into one sentence. Later on, when manuscripts were 
more abundant, we have instances from Origen *, where Acts 
xiii. 26, 46 are twice combined as if they were contiguous 
verses, and from Chrysostom’, where Matthew xiii. 55-6 has 
a passage from John vi. 42 inserted in the middle. 

From the same page in Field we may illustrate the phe- 
nomenon of transposition ; thus John vii. 4 appears as el yap 
raira Troets dei€oy weavrov TO Kdope, ovdels ydp TL Tore ey KpuTT- 
rT xal (yret avrds pavepds elvar (where pavepds is also notice- 
able); ef. also Iren. v. 10 and v. 13, and ui. 38 and v. 13%. 

Sense renderings may be illustrated from Irenaeus, who is 
as a rule ‘a most careful quoter®.’ Thus we get (a) change of 
syntax in the quotation of Luke ix. 57-8, where (i. 8. 3) 
dxoAdovOjow ovo. K.7.A. appears as a question; (8) change of 
singular to plural, or vice versa, in a reference already given 
to John i. 13°; (y) equivalent words in the quotation of 
Luke ii. 28 evyaplorncen for etAdynoey; Luke xiv. 27 axodov- 


' Cornill, J. c. p. 58; cp. Porson, Letters to Travis, p. 275. 

2 Lommatzsch, xv. 135,147, Hom. XV in Jer. 

2 Field, Homilies on St. Matthew, i. 558, obx ob7ds gory 5 rot réerovos vids, 
od fueis oper rov warepa wal ri unrépa; Kal of ddeAgpol abrod obyi zap’ pyiv eloi ; 

* 1 Cor. xv. 53 is quoted correctly in v. 13, inverted in v.10; 1 Cor. xv. 55 
is kept in v. 13, inverted in iii. 38. 

5 Tregelles in Horne, iv. 333. 

® Compare Ign. ad Polyc. ii. ppévipos yivou ds Squs éy Gwacw «at duépacos 
(Mat. x. 16); ad Smyrn. i. BeBawnopévoy ind "Iwdyvov, tva wAnpwOp wadoa B:xas- 
oown dx’ abrov (Mat. iii. 15). 
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Get por for Epxerat dniaw pov, in Luke xv. 4 wetAavnpuevor for 
dmodwAds ; (8) change in the order of words in Luke ix. 62 
(contra Haer. i. 8. 3), oddets én” Gporpoy thy xeipa emBarov; 
(ce) equivalent of the passage without exact quotation, in 
Origen’s quotation of Eph. ii. 127. 

In many cases where we should be in doubt from this 
cause what reading a Father had, the context makes it clear, 
so that even in quotations from memory we may often use 
the Fathers’ evidence for or against a certain reading. 

We may, however, be sure that under certain circumstances 
they would have a manuscript before them, and then their 
evidence becomes much more valuable. Thus the longer 
passages are more correctly quoted than the shorter extracts. 
This is true of Justin Martyr's quotations from the Old 
Testament*. It is.also true of Augustine’s quotations’, and 
it is easily intelligible that it would be worth while to take 
the trouble of verifying a long reference, while a short one 
would be left to the memory. Mauch depends also on the 
object for which the quotation is made; thus for a polemical 
purpose close adherence to the letter is necessary, and so in 
controversial treatises we find as a rule exactness‘, while for a 
preacher more freedom would be allowed, and so it is that 
Chrysostom’s quotations are very often inexact5, A marked 
difference, again, is found to exist, in respect of verbal exact- 
ness, between quotations made from historical matter, and 
those made from St. Paul’s Epistles or our Lord’s words. 
This is pointed out by Ziegler with reference to Augustine. 

The question is further complicated by the possibility of 
the Fathers having more than one manuscript before them at 


1 Lommatzsch, xx. 170; Contra Celewm, viii. 43 (but ep. 13. viii. 5) rots 
Eévous Trav d:abynxaw rod @eod eal dddorplous ray ebaryyeNov. 

2 But Justin’s quotations afford in any case precarious evidence, as is seen 
from the remarks of Dr. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 186. . 

® Ziegler, l. c. p. 55. 

* Von Gebhardt would on this account use only the Contra Marcionem of 
all Tertullian’s writings. 

5 F, H. Chase, Chrysostom, etc. p. 86. 
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a time!, This may, in some places, explain the heterogeneous 
character of the quotations, and makes conclusions drawn from 
them uncertain. It must be remembered again that when 
they had manuscripts before them, they did not always use 
them, but regarded themselves as free to use their own judg- 
ment with reference to a reading. From what has survived 
to us of their writings we know that few of them were des- 
titute of critical acumen, and that they used not only external 
but also internal evidence?. Though we have instances of 
the skill with which they handle textual problems, we cannot 
but acknowledge that the adoption of such editorial functions 
makes them rather judges than witnesses of the text, and that 
they would have been more useful in the latter capacity, had 
they been more mechanical in transmitting the text. We 
have also to take into account the possibility of their having 
adopted a conjectural reading ®, and, when we consider how 
dangerous a weapon this may become, it is at once obvious 
how suspicious of unsupported readings we must be. Yet 
another indeterminate factor is introduced when we remember 
that the Fathers often knew more than their own language, 
and possibly may have translated for themselves. It is still 
an open question in the eyes of some people, how far this may 
. explain the variations of Tertullian’s quotations‘, and he is 
not the only Father who-has been thus accused. The problem 
of patristic quotations would be much simplified could we be 
sure that any given Father knew only the language in which 
he was writing. 

Lastly in considering patristic quotations, the question as 
to the amount of importance to be attached to the argument 
e silentio must not be passed by. The argument is under 

1 Wetstein, Animadversiones, etc. p. 89. 

3 Tren. v. 30.1. Aug. Contra Faustum, xi. 2; De Doctr. Christ. ii. a1; 
Retract.i. 7.2. Op. Origen as to Mat. viii. 28. 

5 References are given in Wetstein, J. c. pp. 26, 37,49. It must be remem- 
bered, on the other side, that there are countless instances in which they 
refuse to let MS. evidence be balanced by any considerations. 


* Zahn is perhaps the strongest supporter of this bel e.g. cp. Geschichte 
des N. T. Kanone, i. 51, 
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all circumstances precarious}, and a consensus of silence can 
alone give weight to it. Thus to argue that Cyprian cannot 
have had cod at Acts xx. 28, because he makes no reference to 
the verse in Zest. ii. 6, ‘Quod Christus deus,’ is by no means 
safe; because it is easy enough to imagine that, in collecting 
proofs of that statement, this, though so obvious, might have 
escaped him. On the other hand the concensus of silence as 
to 1 John v. 73, when such a strong statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity would have been valuable, and must have 
occurred to some among the many Fathers of the first five 
centuries, is in itself sufficient to condemn the passage. 
When we are considering the evidence afforded by the argu- 
ment with reference to single words, it has to be remembered 
that owing to the many possible causes of omission mentioned 
above, it can only very rarely be relied on. Even in longer 
passages the argument, though convincing to one critic, may 
be far from convincing to another, 

It is also not unnecessary in using the evidence of patristic 
quotations to accept Tregelles’* caution as to assuring our- 
selves that the passage of Scripture in question is really the 
one which the Father is quoting. Thus Burgon® gives an 
instance where Athan. (Pasch. Syr. 11) is said by Westcott 
and Hort to be quoting Mat. v. 22, whereas he is really think- 
ing of 1 John iii. 15. Where such ambiguity exists it is well 
to adopt Griesbach’s method, and give the passages that may 
be intended®. There are also to be taken into account the 
possibilities of a quotation being referred to a wrong Father’, 


1 Cp. Westcott, Carson, p. xxviii. 

3 See Westcott and Hort, ii. 104 (Appendix) ad loc. It ¢s found in 
Priscillian. 

S See, for example, Scrivener and Westcott and Hort as to the weight to be 
attached to Cyril of Jerusalem’s silence about Mark xvi. 9-20. 

* Horne, iv. 340. 5 Revision Revised, p. 359- 

* Symb, Crit. ii. 620, where, quoting Clem. Alex. for Rev. xxii.12, he gives 
as possible references Is. xl. 10, Ixii. 11. 

’ Ziegler, l.c. p. 69, note, points out that a quotation of 1 Cor. iii. 5, attri- 
buted by Sabatier to Augustine, is really due to Petilianus, and that Augus- 
tine quotes the passage quite differently. 
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or of the rejection of the authority on the ground of the work 
passing under the name of one who was not its author; and, 
when we get our quotation indirectly, there is always the 
chance of the Father being wrongly quoted '. 

On all these grounds the evidence of patristic quotations 
merits the severest scrutiny before it is thrown into the 
balance on one side or the other. | 

In using Versions and patristic quotations alike we have to 
consider the possibility of many so-called variae Jlectiones 
having come from misreading of the Greek. Here caution is 
needed lest we should put on one side (as errors arising from 
this cause, not therefore to be counted as various readings) 
real differences in the Greek text, and thus unintentionally 
defeat our own object. 

Such errors may be due to misreading abbreviations. No 
doubt the evidence of our earliest manuscripts points to the 
rarity of abbreviations, but these were no doubt a kind of 
editions de lume; when manuscripts had to be multiplied 
rapidly, abbreviations must have been much used. Several 
instances are given by Wetstein”, and they afford plausible 
explanations of the phenomena, though for some of his sug- 
gested abbreviations other support would be desirable. Thus 
in Mark xv. 8 the alternatives dvaBds and éva8ojyoas—the 
first read by Vulg. with a, the second by c, f?—may be due to | 
two interpretations of an abbreviation (so in 2 Kings xxiii. 9 
there is a similar confusion of avéBnoev and dveBdnoev). At 
Matthew xiv. 7 a similar abbreviation may explain the read- 
ing of the Syriac and B, épocer for dporAdynoev. It is question- 
able whether this explanation should be adopted, as Wetstein 
suggests, of the variants ‘IepovoaAnp and Iapayd at Acts vi. 7, 
or of the variants daxocrdAovs and dvOpémovs at Acts v. 34. 
Another instance, not given by Wetstein, would be the form 
in which Isaiah xlv. 1 appears at Barnabas xii, Tertullian 


' Thus Tregelles (Horne, iv. 347) shows how Germanus, quoting Irenaeus’ 
evidence as to Mat. i. 18, has exactly reversed it. 
. 3 Wetstein, Animadversiones, etc. p. 34; cp. Griesbach, Curae, iii. § 6. 


a 
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adv. Judaeos 7, and Cyprian Test. i. 21, in all of which the 
abbreviation xw for Cyrus is taken for the more familiar 
xupi@, and in M of Cyprian the change has gone so far that 
xptor@ of the LXX has dropped out altogether, and we get 
Domino Cyro representing xw xo. 

The most interesting variant for which this explanation 
has been offered is that of Tertullian! at Heb. vi. 5, where 
‘occidente tam aevo’ is attributed by Semler to a misreading 
dus (for duvduers), as an abbreviation of dica%. If Rénsch’s 
explanation that it was due to the Latin translation used by 
Tertullian held good, we should expect more widely-spread 
authority for this strange reading. 

Another class of mistakes comes from the wrong division 
of Greek words* (of which we get instances in the MSS. at 
Mark xv. 6, Rev. xviii. 8) as in the Curetonian at John iv. 38, 
where GAAoz is rendered as if it were GAX’ of, and John vi. 63 
where 7) cdpé is given instead of 4 odpé. 

Misreadings of the Greek manuscripts due to errors of the 
eye must also be taken into consideration. Thus in the 
Peshitto dyréxeo@e and dvéxeode are confused at 2 Cor. xi. 20, 
anewny and dpeAyjv at Eph. vi. 9. Other instances are given 
by Scholz and Hug. From the Curetonian may be quoted 
the confusion of dvéfera: and av0éferat (where also the Vulg. 
reads sust:nebit) at Mat. vi. 24, and of xarapriow and xarnpricw 
at Mat. xxi. 16+. 

In the Vulgate a somewhat similar case way be the reading 
minavit for amnAacey (Acts xvill. 16, as if from ameAéw) where 
e. tol. read abegit®. 


1 Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullians, p. 725. 

2 An exact parallel is quoted by Griesbach, Curae in Tezt., etc. p. 83, note. 
Professor Sanday suggests that it may be most easily explained by the omission 
of a line in the MS.: thus duy[dpes rot péAA Jovros alavos. 

® Scholz, Einleitung, i. 593, note. Hug, Hinleitung, i. 329. 

# Cp. also in the Peshitto: «avd read as «a@a, 1 Cor. i. 6; and xa? ré for 
ward 74, Col. ii. 22. So also, perhaps, we are to explain €ra:pos for Erepos 
(Luke xiv. 31), unless it is a sense reading, as Michaelis (Tract. Crit. § 37) 
suggests. 

5 But in the Vulgate Exod. iii. 1 and elsewhere mino is used for ‘to drive.’ 
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Such mistakes are very frequent in the Ethiopic, as has 
been noticed above. 

In the Fathers we have similar instances, and these cases 
are, probably, the strongest evidence for the assertions that 
they translated for themselves, to which reference has already 
been made. Thus in 1 Cor. xv. 54 els vixos appears as iz con- 
tentionem in Tertullian, Cyprian, and Hilary’; in de Resurr. 
23, Tertullian translates Phil. ili. 14 ris Gvw xAjoews (as if it 
were dveyxAjcews) by ixcriminationis*. Augustine’s often- 
repeated reading of moment: at James j. 17 seems to imply 
that he read fomjs (and not tpomjs) atocxlacpa; so in Ep. 
199. 22 he reads caecati at 2 Tim. iil. 4, clearly showing he 
had not rervpapévos but rervpAwpévor . 

There are some cases where it is not possible to say whether 
the mistakes are due to misreading the Greek, or to variants 
in the Greek, or to corruptions in the language of the Version. 
Thus in Mat. ix. 36, where all printed editions of the Peshitto 
after Widmanstadt have wsa (soluiz), is it, as J. D. Michaelis 
says, a manifest erratum for ea (pryect:) of the Harklensian, 
or does it represent a variation in the Greek text between 
éxAeAuppeévos and éoxvApévor? So in the Curetonian at Luke 
xx. 46, is the Syriac reading due to the Greek manuscript 
having confused oroats and crodais, or is it @ scribe’s error as 
to Jaco? and Mjeo/? and in John iv. 47, is there a representa- 
tion of the various readings fva ty and {va ldonrat, or is 
there a scribe’s confusion of Jim and hols? None of these 
yariants are, however, of any very great importance. 

It is quite clear that all these kinds of error, and ambiguity 
as to the evidence afforded by Versions and patristic quotations, 
make it almost an imperative rule that no variant should be 
accepted on the authority of either of these kinds of testimony 


1 This may be due to their use of a common Version. 

3 In 2 Tim, iv. 6, Ziegler would seem to be wrong in inferring that Ter- 
tullian read dveAetvoews, as his reading deversionis may well translate dva- 
Avoeos (1.c. p. 36). 

5 Augustine was not a good Greek scholar; cp. Confess. ii. 23; de Trin. 
iii. 1, 
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without some manuscript support. But before we come to 
consider the very difficult question as to the value of the 
evidence of Fathers and Versions in comparison with manu- 
scripts, we have to compare our Versions together and see to 
what extent their evidence may be regarded as independent, 
and what their value is, regardless of the considerations which 
have been already referred to as affecting all the evidence 
which they give. 

In estimating the critical value of our authority, celeris 
paribus, age has the greatest weight. Tertullian’s canon, ‘id 
verius quod prius!,’ is, under certain conditions, the first to 
apply. We must see then the age of our Versions, and this 
ean be fixed with less certainty in the case of Versions than 
Fathers. The Armenian, Harklensian, Gothic, and Vulgate are 
the only early Versions that can be dated with approximate 
certainty, on the ground of definite historical facts. In assign- 
ing the dates of the Early Syriac, Old Latin, and Egyptian 
Versions, we have only internal or inferential evidence. If 
the Syriac Old Testament is cited as early as 170 A.D. by Melito 
of Sardis, it is impossible? to identify his quotation with an 
existing Version. The same holds good with reference to 
Hegesippus (Eus. H. £. iv. 22). When Ephraem quotes from 
the Catholic Epistles and Revelation, this is no evidence that 
a Syriac Version existed in his day, unless it can be proved 
that he knew. no Greek ®. Nor, again, if we could prove the 
existence of a Syriac translation of some part or parts of the 
New Testament, would that prove that a Version of the whole 
existed, because, at any rate, as late as Cyprian (Pref. in Test. iii), 
the different parts of the New Testament were kept separate. 
There is, again, as in the case of the LXX and Old Latin, the 
question whether the whole translation was the work of one 
man, as Bleek* holds, or several, as Tregelles® and Hug® main- 
tain. In spite of these difficulties the evidence goes to show 


1 Contra Mare. iv. 5. 

2 Field, Herapla, p. lxxviii ; but see Scrivener, Introduction, p. 312, note. 
- § Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 434. * Hinleitung, p. 931. 

5 Horne, iv. 266. 6 Hinleitung, i. 326. 
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that, if the Syriac tradition that the Version was the work of 
Mark is an exaggeration, there was a Syriac Version made 
before the end of the second century. This evidence is derived 
from (i) the Canon it implies, (ii) its use by all sects implying 
an origin earlier than these sects, (iii) the evidential value of 
the textual corruption, (iv) the translation of such words as 
éxloxoros, which is not distinguished from apeoBvrepos?. It 
has to be added that by some the date of the Version is 
unduly brought down, as by Wetstein, who assigned it to the 
seventh century. 

The date of the Latin Version is equally uncertain, but it 
is generally agreed that this also is prior to the close of the 
second century. If we could be sure of the date of Irenaeus’ 
Latin translation, and assign it to almost the same date as 
the Greek as Tischendorf? and Massuet do, so as to be able to 
say that Irenaeus’ Latin, Tertullian, and Cyprian were all one 
Version *, or if we could hold with Weiss‘ that the agreement 
of Tertullian and Irenaeus’ Latin showed a ‘ziemlich ver- 
breitete Uebersetzung, then we might further infer from the 
variations between these Fathers’ quotations that the Latin 
Version had a long history behind it, reaching back, it may 
be, almost to apostolic times®. We might then afford to 
neglect as comparatively unimportant® the further question 
whether it was the work of one or many translators, a question 
on which opinion is not as yet unanimous. It must be added 
that the opmion of Dr. Hort is against assigning an earlier 
date than the fourth century to Irenaeus’ Latin, and that 
others refuse to see, amidst the peculiar renderings of Ter- 
tullian, any evidence for a Latin Version then existing’. 

t ‘This is true so far as that at Phil. i. 1, 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. 7, the word lasso 
is used for éwioxowos. In Acts xx.17, 28 the words are distinguished as in the 
Greek. At Luke xix. 44, 1 Pet. ii. 25 and v. 2, the colourless word co 
is used. 

2 Wann wurden, etc., HE. T. p. 50. > Kaulen, J. c. p. 113. 

* Hinlettung, p. 631. 5 Kaulen, J. c. p. 141; Ziegler, l. c. p. 247 ff. 

* Bleek, Hinlettung in das A. T. p. 554, says, ‘von grosser practischer 


Bedeutung ist iibrigens die ganze Streitfraye nicht.’ 
7 See supra, p. 317. 
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These two points make it more important to settle, if possible, 
the question whether there were always many independent 
translations, or whether there was originally only one. 

The Egyptian Versions are generally referred to almost as 
early a date’, and there can be no doubt that these three 
Versions represent the earliest efforts to translate the New 
Testament into foreign tongues. The evidence of Chrysostom 
(Hom, I in Johannem) is generally quoted to show that by his 
time there were Versions in most languages. 

But though the age of a Version as of a MS. is the first 
criterion of value, it is by no means an infallible test. It has 
been abundantly proved, and is accepted by all textual critics, 
that age only affords a presumption in favour of the authority. 
Thus to Burgon’s? instance of the oldest: fragment of Euripides 
(dating from about 200 B.c.), which is also the most value- 
less, may be added the already-quoted instance from the Codex 
Ambrosianus® of the Peshitto Old Testament, many illus- 
trations from late manuscripts of the LXX, and a striking 
example from one of the Vienna Corpus Series, reviewed by 
Professor Sanday in the Classical Review for February, 18884, 

And, finally, it must be noticed that it is not always possible 
to accept the dates given in the manuscripts, as the scribes 
often copied those found in the archetype from which they 
transcribed. 

To determine the age of a Version or Father is not therefore 
a sufficient test, and we must have recourse to others, We 
must examine first whether we get any traces of intentional 
alteration or doctrinal bias, either of which, if substantiated, 
would destroy the value of the authority in which it was 
found. Fortunately, though accusations abound from Justin 
Martyr onwards, the only ground for them very often is the 


1 Lightfoot, in Scrivener, Introduction, etc. 

2 Revision Revised, pp. 321-32. 3 See supra, p. 205. 

* Ib. p. 19, ‘There is this peculiarity about the MSS. of the treatise de Statu 
Animae [of Claudianus Mamertus] that their value is in almost inverse ratio to 
their age.’ 

5 Cum Tryph. § 73, he accuses the Jews of cutting out at Psalm xcvi. 10. 
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not unnatural tendency 1, where two readings exist already, to 
choose that one which best suits the purpose or views of the 
writer. This explanation will hold good of many of the 
Instances in which Tertullian accuses Marcion or other heretics. 
Thus (de Carne Christi 19) he ascribes the plural éyevynOnoap 
(John i. 13) to the Valentinians, while as a matter of fact 
the singular which he adopts has absolutely no manuscript 
authority, and is most probably derived from Irenaeus*, who, 
in adapting the quotation to his purpose, substitutes the sin- 
gular for the plural, as is done by Ignatius, ad Polyc. 2, in 
a passage already quoted. Of a similar nature is Tertullian’s 
accusation against Marcion (c. Marc. y. 3) of corrupting the 
text of Gal. nu. 5 by not omitting the negative. Here it is 
most likely that Marcion’s is the right reading °. 

On the ground of intentional falsification, then, it may be 
allowed we have small reason to depreciate patristic evidence, 
and it is asserted by very many that there are few, if any, 
traces of it*. But we have to take account of the tendency 
to adopt the reading which best suited the argument. Ter- 
tullian, ‘ with his forensic and rhetorical standard,’ and Jerome 
are perhaps the worst offenders in this respect. Thus, of the 
former, Ronsch ® says that he used one translation ‘ obschon 
die vor den Augen Tertullians, weil sie mitunter seinen 
polemischen Schlussfolgerungen im Wege stand, nicht immer 
Gnade gefunden hat,’ The following illustration may be 
given from Jerome’. In 1 Tim. ii. 9 he says, writing against 
Jovinian, that cwdpoctvn should be translated not sobrietas 
but castitas, as better suited to his purpose: when accused of 


1 Cp. Coleridge's story of Luther’s temptation to alter readings that told 
against his views. 

* Tren, iii. 16. 2; 19.2; 21.5; cp. Griesbach, Curae, etc. p. 83, note. The 
singular is also found in b (Cod. Veron.). 

* For other so-called instances, cp. John iii. 6 (Arians), 1 Tim. iii. 16 
(Maced.) and Tisch. ad Heb. ii. g (Nest.). Pearson on the Creed, p. 526. 

+ Westcott, St. John, p.142; Simon, Histoire des Versions E. T. pp. 2, 3, 
126 ; Griesbach, Curae, etc. p. 90; Porson, Letters to Travis, pp. 155, 174. 

5 Expositor, i, xi. 7. ® Itala und Vulgata, p. 3. 

7 Simon, 7. c. p. 58. 
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this by Rufinus in the Old Testament he can only defend 
himself (adv. Rufin. I) by a reference to commentariolis ubi 
libertas est disserendi ! 

In the case of Versions there is very little trace. In the 
Peshitto at 1 Cor. v. 8 we have the Nestorian reading ! Jp.smu> 
Jla.oe? for évy A(vpots elAcxpivelas, which, however, is not to be 
regarded so much as a doctrinal correction, but rather as one 
intended to bring the language into conformity with the 
general Eastern custom of using leavened and not unleavened 
bread?. The Nestorian reading at Heb. ii. 9 (xwpis Oeod), 
found in later Syriac Versions, is not found in the Peshitto. 

We cannot ignore in this connection the clear tendency of 
the Syriac Versions towards encratite views, if not in 1 Cor. 
vii. 2,6, 7 3, at any rate in reference to the virginity of Mary. 
This may be illustrated by the Syriac readings* (which agree 
with Tatian’s) at Mat. 1.16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 25, and Luke ii. 48. 
The same tendency is noticed by C. B. Michaelis in the Er- 
penian and Polyglot Arabic °. 

The softening down of the force of 3e¢ when used of Christ's 
Passion (e.g. det droxravO7jvat, etc.) by the use of copes (else- 
where used for »éAAeww), is also noticed by Baethgen as charac- 
teristic of the Curetonian. Ellicott finds a ‘slightly Anan 
tinge in the Gothic’ at Phil. ii. 6-8, but if must be remem- 
bered that the same charge has been brought against the 
Revisers of the English Bible on account of their reading in 
John 1. 18°, 

There would seem then to have been very slight alteration, 
for doctrinal purposes, of the Greek text. 

We have next to consider how far our authorities are homo- 
geneous, and so see whether we are justified in assigning them 


1 Adler, J. c. pp. 40-41, says our printed editions following Widmanstadt 
are based on Nestorian MSS. 

2 Adler, l. ¢. p. 37. 3 So Marsh’s Michaelis, ch. vii. § 8. 

* Baethgen, J. c. p. 92; Renan (Histvire des Origines, v. 187) calls the 
reading in Mat. i.17 a ‘ correction tout apologétique.’ 

5 Tract. Crit. § 27. 

¢ F. T. Bassett on Revised Version, p. &4. 
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the same value in separate paris of the New Testament. 
Canon Westcott says, ‘No authority has an unvarying value, 
no authority is ever homogeneous.’ It is confessedly true of 
our manuscript authority ; thus A ‘has one recension in the 
Gospels, another in the Pauline Epistles, another in the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles ?.’ It is also true of the Versions and 
patristic quotations. Of the Versions some are primary (or 
taken direct from the Greek) in one part of the New Testa- 
ment, secondary at another, or even a combination of two 
different recensions. Thus the Codew Barsalibaei® is in the 
Gospels from the Harklensian, in the Acts and Epistles from 
the Peshitto. The Arabic Version, called after Erpenius 
(1616), is in the Gospels a primary Version, in the Acts and 
Epistles derived from the Syriac*. In order to settle the 
question of homogeneity, it is further necessary to attempt to 
solve the problem as to how far the translations were made 
simultaneously, and by one hand. It has already been pointed 
out that, owing to our ignorance of the conditions under 
which the Versions arose, this is very difficult. It is probably 
an open question whether the early Versions, at any rate, were 
not the spontaneous outcome of the want, which must have 
been early felt, of having the books of the New Testament in 
a ‘tongue understanded of the people.’ If so, these Versions 
would be made in different districts, and different books would 
be translated as they became known. Later on in the Church’s 
history, as organization increased, such translations would be 
made under authority ; but in the second century it is quite 
possible that Ridley’s® account may be right, plures a pluribus 
interpretibus in vulgus effusae sunt explicatius quae tandem col- 
lectae et non nunquam refictae in unum codicem vel editionem 
relatae sunt. The same theory would explain Augustine's 
numerositas interpretum of the Old Latin. It is obvious that 

1 St. John’s Gospel, p. xe. 2 Griesbach, N. 7. i. 1xxxi. 

3 Ridley, l. c. §§ 13-14. * Michaelis, Tract. Crit. § 22. 

5 Loc. cit. p. 334. He says, pp. 284, 291, the Versions were a sort of Targum 


intended circumforaneis et vulgatioribus, and the glosses were gradually 
removed from the text, 
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an appearance of homogeneity would be given by the redaction 
of which Ridley speaks. If this be the true account of its 
origin, it will explain the Targum-like additions in the way 
of critical or exegetical glosses which we find in the Syriac, 
but it will weaken the importance which we might otherwise 
attach to Versions as made with the best Manuscripts, and 
exhibiting zon unius alteriusve hominis sed totius ecclesiae 
interpretationem et judicium }, 

It is impossible to arrive at very certain conclusions as to 
the homogeneity of a Version for the reasons given above, 
and accordingly we find great divergence of opinion. Of 
the Peshitto it is asserted on the one hand by Bleek that in 
the New Testament, at any rate, it is all by one hand; while 
Hug and Tregelles say it is the work of several, the Acts and 
Epistles, for example, showing more signs of revision than the 
Gospels?. Of the four Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
and their relation to the rest of the Peshitto, we have already 
spoken®, There seems to be some ground for Michaelis! 
assertion, based on the evidence of language—as, for example, 
the use of Jixea2 (elsewhere in the New Testament, e.g. Acts 
xiv. 12 for heathen priests) instead of loo—that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is later, and by a different hand ‘. 

When we turn to the Latin Version the question is equally 
difficult, and the earliest evidence we have on the question is 
opposed. Do the various fragments which have come down 
to us owe their diversity to changes introduced in transcrip- 
tion from a common archetype, and are there no differences 
other than those which may he traced to vitiosi interpretes, 
praesumtores imperiti, and librarit dormitantes®? Or have 
we in our present Old Latin codices the results of what 


1 Voigt, de Vers. N. T. Syr. p.178. 

? This revision may, however, have been subsequent to the original trans- 
lation. 

3 Supra, p. 197. 

* Marsh’s Michaelis, ii. p. 8. The Erpenian Arabic has the same variation 
(id, p. 5). 

5 Jerome, Pref. ad Dam. 
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Augustine, in a well-known passage, calls the Latinorum 
interpretum infinita varietas, the interpretum numerositas ? 
On this point opinion is still divided1, though it seems to 
be agreed that we have two types of text, African and Euro- 
pean, fairly well defined ; and on the further question whether 
these were originally distinct, all the available evidence is 
not yet assorted, and ‘ premature theorizing’ to be deprecated 2. 
There is no doubt when we come, a little later in the history 
of the Latin Version, to Jerome’s time, that his work was 
anything but homogeneous, and though his statements on 
this point do not always agree with the facts as we find 
them, probably Ronsch unduly depreciates the critical value 
of the Vulgate on this account *.. That further changes have 
been introduced into the Vulgate Manuscripts through the 
existence and use of the Old. Latin side by side with the 
Vulgate for three or four centuries, has been already pointed 
out *, 

These illustrations from the Syriac and Latin Versions 
show the need of settling where possible the homogeneity 
of our authorities. It is not less necessary in reference to 
patristic quotations. In the case of Tertullian, whom Ronsch 
calls the ‘ Gewihrsmann’ of the oldest Latin Bible, it is well 
known that his quotations are singularly erratic. It may be 
questioned whether it is right to attribute this to the Ish- 
maelitish character of the man, or whether, if, as Rénsch 
says, there were not only one but several translations extant, 
the variety in quotations may not be due to the fact that the 
Epistles were not as yet bound up in one volume®, and so 
he followed in various parts various types of manuscripts. It 
is certainly important in reference to the value of Tertullian’s 
quotations to settle this point. 

1 The authorities on each side may be seen in Holtzmann, Finlettung, p. 62,° 
and Herzog, R. E. viii. 436. 

2 Old Latin Texts, ii. p. cclv. 3 Itala und Vulgata, p. 11. — 

* Westcott and Hort, ii. § 114, and supra, p. 198. 


5 Ziegler, p. 36, n., quotes to this effect from Miinter, De primordio Ecclesiae 
Africanae. | 
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If we pass on to Origen, there is no doubt that (as has 
been proved by Griesbach") in his earlier work, his Com- 
mentary on St. John, he used manuscripts of what he called 
an Alexandrian character (BCL); in his later, his Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew, he used a Western text resembling 
D. The question as to the ‘Einheit der Augustinischen 
Bibel,’ is discussed by Ziegler at great length; and the im- 
portance of such a question, and the difficulties which sur- 
round it, are well illustrated there ?. 

Before we are in a position to rightly value our authorities 
we must, after having examined them individually in reference 
to all the points which have been discussed, and assigned them 
their proper weight according to the results of the inductive 
process thus carried out, proceed to institute a sort of compa- 
rative criticism, with the object of ascertaining their depend- 
ence and independence of each other. We shall thus avoid 
counting as independent, authorities which examination would 
show to he closely related, or neglecting from identity of lan- 
guage and prima facie resemblance to notice real distinctions. 
On the extent to which this can be done depends the accuracy 
of textual criticism as a science. What Professor Sanday has 
said of Manuscripts is true of all textual authorities. ‘It is 
now generally recognized that what the textual critic has to 
deal with is not so much MSS. taken singly as the archetypes 
of groups of MSS.’; i.e. as he has said elsewhere, ‘ Authorities 
must be weighed, not counted’; and if this process were com- 
plete, then it would be easy to throw them into one scale or 
the other, and so accept or reject a certain reading. It is, 
however, extremely difficult; for while authorities, in their 
origin locally most remote, are found to be derived from one 
source, so, on the other hand, those in the same language are 
often found to be independent. 


1 Symb. Crit. part ii. 
* He decides finally (/.c. p. 76) that, in spite of apparent evidence to the 


contrary, there is ‘ unbestreitbares Zeugniss fiir die Einheit der Augustinischen 
Schriftcitate.’ 
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The relation to each other of Versions in the same language 
is almost more difficult to define than that of Versions in dif- 
ferent languages. Is the Peshitto older than the Curetonian, 
or are they related as the Vulgate and Itala? In spite of 
Dr. Hort’s definition of the Curetonian as Syrvetus, this must 
still be regarded as an open question!, And, of the later 
Syriac Versions, is the Harklensian merely a correction 
of the Peshitto (as Ridley and White), or practically a new 
Version (as Gregory Barhebraeus and Bernstein”)? Is the 
mysterious Carcaphensian, as Adler says (/. c. p. 33), not 
a different Version, but a codex vulgatae Syriacae versionis ? 
Are the resemblances of the Jerusalem Syriac to the Peshitto 
noted by Adler (/.c. p. 155, note) due to connection with that 
Version, or are they, as Storr says, interpolations from it ? 

To the similar questions, in reference to the Old Latin, 
allusion has already been made. Are 4, e of the same descent 
as a, 6, f, q, or are they to be regarded as independent wit- 
nesses? It is only possible thus to indicate the nature of the 
questions involved in the relationship between Versions of 
the same language. 

Again, in considering the relationship which exists between 
Versions of different languages we have to notice, first of all, 
the distinction between primary and secondary Versions, 1.e. 
those made directly from the Greek, and those which come 
. through the medium of another language. Many of the 
Western Versions come through the Latin, as many of the 
Eastern bear traces of Syrian influence. 

Of the printed Persian Versions one is primary (that edited 
by Whelock), while that of Walton’s Polyglot, which is the 
older Version, was made from the Synac. So, too, of the 
Arabie Versions, while that of the Polyglot was from the 
Greek, parts, at any rate, of Erpenius’ edition were from the 
Syriac. These considerations will show the imexactness of 


1 Cp. Studia Biblica, 1st series, p. 172, and Dr. Salmon’s review of it in 
the Academy, 1885. Scrivener, p. 324. 
2 Cp. Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 433, 1017. 
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quoting the Arabic Versions without distinction, as was done 
by Mill and Bengel, or of not distinguishing between the 
two Persian Versions. It will be obvious that secondary 
authorities are for the most part only useful for correcting 
errors that may have come into the original Version sub- 
sequent to the date at which the secondary Version was 
made. Instances have already been given in which Michaelis 
uses the Erpenian Arabic to correct the Syriac, and it is only 
in this indirect way that it can be used to establish the 
Greek text. 

But we have also to examine the relations that exist 
between Versions not traceable definitely to the same origin, 
and see whether the one has been conformed to the other, 
or whether the resemblance is due to derivation from the 
same early Greek archetype. What, for example, is to be 
said of the connection between the early Syriac and Latin 
Versions? Are we, with Wetstein, J. D. Michaelis}, and 
Griesbach ?, to ascribe the resemblances to later interpolations 
from the Latin; or, with Bengel, to assume the use by the 
Syriac translator of a Latin Version as well as a Greek Manu- 
script; or, with C. B. Michaelis, to say that one of the Old 
Latin Versions was by a Syrian; or, finally, shall we accept 
the somewhat similar suggestion of Professor Sanday, that 
the Latin Version may have been made at Antioch or Cae- 
sarea? <A settlement of this is obviously preliminary to a 
certain and aceurate use of both these Versions. 

Again, what is to be said of the Origenic readings in the 
Curetonian, as, for instance, at John i. 28? It is easy to 
suppose, seeing that we have only ene Manuscript of the 
Version, that it may be a later insertion; but it is equally 
possible to use 1 as an argument for the lateness of the 
Curetonian Version. 

What, again, is the explanation of the frequent close rela- 
tion of the Thebaic with Western readings ? 


1 Curae in Vers. Syr. Act. Apost. 
2 Hist. Text. Epp. Paul, i. § 12. 
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The answers to these and similar questions as to the rela- 
tions of the Versions to each other must be given, and on the 
probability of the explanation offered, and its agreement with 
all the facts of the case, depends the use that can be made of 
these materials. 

In the same way we must examine the dependence of the 
Fathers on each other. From the absence of any canons of 
literary usage, plagiarism was not uncommon. This adapta- 
tion of a predecessor’s language is seen in the way in which 
quotations are transmitted in a way that varies from all 
Manuscripts, instances of which have been already given. 
From the earliest times the Fathers studied each other’s 
writings. Thus Clement of Alexandria followed Clement of 
Rome!; Barnabas? was used by Justin Martyr and Clement 
of Alexandria; Irenaeus, as we have already seen, was fol- 
lowed by Tertullian and Epiphanius, and Cyprian was a pupil 
and admirer of Tertullian®; and from the language used by 
Jerome the ‘extent to which he leans on others’ is obvious. 
The way in which the patristic evidence on Mark xvi. 9-20 
may be traced through Eusebius, possibly to Origen, may be 
seen in Burgon’s Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark*. It is 
obvious, too, that in many cases the Fathers who wrote in 
Latin are evidenee only for the Latin Version, and are de- 
pendent on that for their reading. This may be clearly seen 
from the many cases where we have the Latin Fathers and 
Versions on one side, and the Greek Fathers on the other. 
In such eases the Latin Fathers only count as corroborating 
the Versions, and not as independent evidence. Worthy of 
notice also is the agreement in error which is found to exist 
between Ephraem Syrus and the Peshitto °. 

This would make it almost certain that the evidence of 
Fathers, whom we have not in the Greek, is only indirectly 
valuable; and it is important to bear this in mind with 


1 Sanday, Gospels, etc. p. 17. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra Canonem, pp. 74, 89. 

5 Porson, Letters to Travis, 262-3. ‘ Pages 509, 512-3. 
5 Cornill, 7. c. p.147. Studia Biblica, 1st series, p. 173. 
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reference to the Latin Version of Irenaeus, and also such 
parts of Origen as we have only in Rufinus’ Latin transla- 
tion’. This last point is clearly proved by the remains we 
have of Origen’s Commentaries on the Romans. Of course 
under some conditions it is possible to infer from the context 
what Greek reading they had, as in the case of Irenaeus’ 
readings at Mat. i. 18 (contra Haer. iii. 16 al.), and at Luke 
Vili. 51 (contra Haer. ii. 24); but as a rule what has been said 
above holds good, and it may be asserted generally that the 
same limitations apply to the use of their evidence as to that 
of Versions ?. 

It may well be said that, if so many precautions have to 
be taken in the use of Versions and patristic quotations, it 
is an open question whether they will repay the labour spent 
on them. Such is not, however, the opinion of textual critics. 

The evidence of patristic quotations is described by Professor 
Sanday * as ‘the Archimedean point on which the lever of 
scientific criticism must be laid, and by means of which alone 
fixed, precise, and definite conclusions can be reached.’ This 
is due to three special features of their evidence. Firstly, 
they ‘settle the principles on which textual criticism must 
proceed, viz. in considering a few old authorities rather than 
many late ones*. Secondly, ‘they are to all intents and 
purposes dated codices 5.’ Thirdly, they determine the district 
in which any recension of text was prevalent. 

They are useful to fix the locale. This may be seen from 
the way in which Cardinal Wiseman ® used the evidence of 


1 Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv.116. Ziegler, l. c. p. §4, draws wrong inferences 
as to Origen’s readings. 

2 Thus Irenaeus’ evidence as to Acts xx. 28 in iii. 14. 2 is uncertain, though 
the Latin has ecclesiam Domini, because, in places where the Greek has sur- 
vived as well as the Latin, we find an inexact translation of titles, e.g. i. pref. 
§ 2; ii. 26.13 v. 2. 33; v. 3. 2. 

3 Expositor, i. xi. 178. * Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 148. 

5 Burgon, Revision Revised; cp. Griesbach, Symdb. Crit. i. p. cxl, con- 
tinent tigitur patrum allegationes ipsissima licet disiecta aut laxata eorum 
codicum Graecorum membra quibus patres illi ust fuerwnt. 

* Wiseman, Essays, etc. (edit. 1888), p. 291 ff. 
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Cyprian and Arnobius to prove the origin of the Latin 
Version in Africa, from the resemblance in style and diction, 
and also in the substance of the quotations which has been 
proved to exist between Cyprian and the African represen- 
tatives (as they have been thus found to be) of the Old 
Latin 4, ¢, and also between Augustine and the European 
Codices. We may illustrate this also by the way in which 
Dr. Field used the quotations of Chrysostom and Theodoret . 
to localize Lucian’s recension of the LXX}. 

They are certainly useful as to date. In the cases of both 
Versions and Manuscripts we have as a rule only inferential 
evidence on which to proceed ; and sometimes, as has been seen, 
we have statements which are misleading. But when we find 
any reading in a patristic quotation, we are able at once to say 
approximately the date at which a certain reading was found. 
Thus it is important, with reference to the corruptions found 
in D, the Old Latin, and Curetonian, to remember that they 
are found as early as the second ‘century *. If this could not 
be proved from the evidence of patristic quotations, we should 
most probably have assigned these corruptions to a later 
period in the history of the text, even if we did not, on the 
strength of such corruptions, assert that the authorities which 
contained them must be late. But if they have this value it 
will not be right with Tregelles* to use none after 320, for 
even if the evidence of their actual quotations may have no 
direct value after that time, yet indirectly they will be of 
value even down to the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
even later. Nor will it be right to confine ourselves to the 
Latin Fathers, as Lachmann did, who used no other patristic 
evidence than theirs, saving only Origen’s. A// the Fathers, 
whose date and locality we know, will be useful. | 

1 Hezapla, Proleg. p. \xxxvii. 

2 Nearly all the important interpolations are found in the early Fathers ; 
1 John v. 7 is an exception. 

3 Scrivener, Introduction, p. 397. Cp. Westcott and Hort, ii. p. 102. All 


after 320 are ‘so many secondary manuscripts, inferior to the better sort of 
secondary uncials now existing.’ 
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The special value of Versions depends on the fact that the 
best were made from Manuscript authority considerably 
earlier than any now extant. They are, under the limita- 
tions that have been already discussed, Manuscripts to all 
intents and purposes, and we shall see that in conjunction 
with Manuscript authority they may be used as evidence on 
points, on which, without such support, they could not have 
been used. Further, it is possible in cases where there is not 
the ambiguity which is inherent in the evidence of all Ver- 
sions gud Versions, to use their evidence without Manuscript 
support, as we could not use that of patristic quotations; for 
we may, as a rule, be sure that all readings which have the 
authority of Versions have Manuscript evidence, whereas 
many various readings, derived from patristic sources only, 
are, as we have seen, sufficiently explained by the fact of their 
being quoted from memory. But the evidence of Versions, 
before it can be used, requires to have tests (of the character 
described above) applied to it, in order that we may see 
whether there is any explanation of the reading they seem 
to support. The value of their evidence depends largely on 
what we believe to be their origin. If they were autho- 
ritative translations, we may be sure they were made from 
the best MSS. procurable, and by competent translators; 
but the chances of this increase in proportion as we get later 
in the history of the Church, and those generally considered 
the oldest lack this stamp of authority, as they were probably 
made for out-of-the-way congregations, or the illiterate, by 
whom the need of them would be first felt ?. 

We have now to consider the value of patristic evidence, 
and that of Versions® when it is opposed to that of the 


1 Cp. J. D. Michaelis, 7. c. ch. vii. § 1. The difficulties which prevent 
our treating Versions as MSS. are given by C. B, Michaelis, Tract, Crit. 
§§ 37-48. 

2 See supra, pp. 227, 228, Fritzsche (Herzog, viii. 437) says of the trans- 
lator of the Old Latin—fiir den Gebrauch der Gemeinde schrieb. 

5 As to the opposition of Versions and MSS., see Michaelis, 7'ract. Crit. § 20; 
Westcott and Hort, ii. § 360; cp. also Aug. de doct. Christ. ii. 15 st quid in 
Latinis codicibus titubat Graecis cedere oportere. Cp. id, de civit. Det, xv. 13. 
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Manuscripts. Under certain circumstances what Walton 
said is true, that to correct the Manuscripts by the Versions 
was like correcting the sun by clocks, and like drinking of 
the stream when we might drink of the fountain; but unfor- 
tunately the comparison does not hold good, for in this case 
both the sun and the fountain require to be improved. Were . 
the Manuscripts free from error we might agree with Walton, 
but as it is (unless we are prepared with Lachmann to follow 
the most ancient Manuscript authority, even when in error) 
we must correct our evidence by the best means at our dis- 
posal!. This does not mean that we should, with Wichelhaus, 
make the Syriac the standard to which Greek MSS. should 
conform, or use the Latin? to correct the Greek, as Ambro- 
siaster and Helvidius, and in later times Harduin, wished 
to do. In the case of Versions it has been noticed that they 
always presuppose Manuscript authority, so that it is unlikely 
that a Version would support a reading which has no Manu- 
script authority. 

In the case of patristic evidence for a reading as against 
Manuscript authority, it must be remembered that the early 
date of a Father is by itself in no way a guarantee for the 
value of his evidence, because contemporary with the earliest 
Fathers we have a great amount of textual corruption, as has 
been already pointed out. Holtzmann ? upholds the principle 
that the quotations of the Fathers are to be taken in evidence 
against all Manuscript authority: thus in John vi. 4 he 
would omit any reference to the Passover*, and at Mat. xi. 
27 and Luke x. 22 he would prefer the Fathers to the Manu- 
scripts. Again, at Heb. x1. 4, Westcott and Hort say that 
Clement of Alexandria alone has probably preserved the right 


1 Quid quod versionibus illis quinque integris uti possumus, codicibus 
Graecis etiam mutilis esse contenti debemus? Lagarde, de N. T. ad fidem, 
etc. p. 4. 

? Horne, Introduction, iv. 265; Simon, J. c. pp. 44,47. This is discussed 
at length by the author of Palaeoromaica. Harduin describes the Vulgate as 
sola integra et incorrupta. 

> Hinlettung, § 49. 4 Cp. Hort, in NW. T. ii, Appendix, ad loc. 
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reading, while in Col. ii. 2 Lightfoot inserts into his text a 
reading which has only the authority of B and Hilary*?. It 
should be noticed that by accepting a reading on the 
authority of patristic evidence alone, we suppose that the 
MSS. used by the Fathers were the same, and that they and 
all copies derived from them have disappeared. The difficulty 
of this supposition becomes greater the later in time the 
Father lived. This should make us very loth to accept the 
‘evidence of patristic quotations alone without any other 
support”, We have seen enough to make us feel how easy 
it was when once a reading had been accepted by a Father, 
even as a marginal gloss, for it to be adopted by succeeding 
writers; and though we should welcome, if it were attain- 
able, ‘the consentient voice of Catholic antiquity’ to which 
Burgon refers, the agreement must be that of independent 
witnesses to a reading. A consensus of patristic testimony 
may only mean the acceptance of a reading which was ori- 
ginally a critical or exegetical gloss, and never had any 
Manuscript authority. 

Lastly, we must consider the evidence of patristic quotations 
and Versions when the readings they imply have Manuscript 
authority. Under such circumstances this evidence may be 
used for points in which, without such additional support, 
they would be valueless for one or other of the reasons given 
above. Winer cites cases where the Syriac may be used thus: 
at Phil. 1. 26 with ACDE; at 2 Cor. iii. 17 to support the 
omission of éxei, because omitted in ABCD; at Eph. iii. 3 
for the passive, because it has the Manuscript authority of 
ABCDFG; at 1 Cor. vii. 36 for the singular yayeirw on 
similar grounds °, 

Versions and Fathers may also be used under such circum- 


1 Scrivener, Introduction, p. 634, is inclined to favour this reading, but 
finally adopts one with more MS. authority. 

? Cornill, J. ¢. p. 59, says they are only useful ‘als Anhaltspunkte fiir das 
Unterbringen von in Handschriften iiberlieferten Recensionen.’ 

* Of course at the present time more stress would be laid on the grouping 
of MSS. than on the presence or absence of the Syriac. 
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stances to support one reading against another of similar 
meaning, if (but only if) an inductive examination of the 
Version shows that the translator carefully distinguished the 
words in question. Thus at Acts xii. 7 Lagarde would read 
vi€as instead of wardgéas, though it is read by D only of the 
Manuscripts. He has not, however, here carried out the 
inductive process on which he himself insists!: if so, he 
would have found that the Syriac word hus, though used 
for évvgev again at John xix. 34, is also used for rardocw at 
Mat. xxvi. 31, Luke xxii. 50, Rev. xix. 15, as well as for other 
Greek words of varied meaning, e.g. pémicpa edwxev, John 
XVlli, 22; rUntw, Mat. xxiv. 49, Acts xxi. 2; depets, John 
xvill. 23. So that, from a word capable of being used so 
widely, it seems impossible to argue as Lagarde * would do. 

So, again, he would use the evidence of Versions for the 
reading of A xarapaprupotow at Mark xv. 4, as against xary- 
yopodowy read by B and D. 

Lastly, in connection with Manuscripts, Versions may be 
used to remove later additions which have come into the 
Manuscripts after the point at which the Versions were made. 
This use of them Jerome suggested. Speaking of the recen- 
sion which went by the name of Lucian and Hesychius, he says 
he will not use it cum multarum gentium linguis Scriptura ante 
translata doceat falsa esse quae addita sunt. 

Without Manuscripts it is impossible to restore the Greek 
text from Versions or those patristic quotations which labour 
under the same disadvantages as Versions. Of course the 
evidence of the Greek Fathers stands on a somewhat different 
footing; and yet we have seen that we might make many 
mistakes and be often in doubt as to the form, though no 
doubt the substance might be in great measure restored even 
‘from the works of Origen alone °,’ 

How useless is the attempt to restore the Greek text from 


1 Cp. especially Winer, J. c. p. 15 ; Baethgen, J. c. p. 21 ad init.; Nowack, 
le p. 21, 

7 De N. T. ad fidem, ete. p. 10. 

5 See Michaelis, Tract. Crit. § 19, for the sieacdes of MSS. as a norma. 
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the Versions alone, without any help from Manuscripts, may 
be seen from the instance of Crowfoot’s labours on the Cure- 
tonian, which resulted in the production of a Greek text in 
many places agreeing with no Manuscript whatever. 

The whole subject is a wide one. Enough will have been 
said to show that very useful and important evidence may be 
got both from Versions and Patristic quotations, but that 
many precautions have to be taken before we can say that we 
have clear signs of a varza lectio. The most indispensable 
requisite is that the supposed varia Jectzo should have Manu- 
script authority of some kind, and the farther such Manuscript 
authority is from the possibility of any intimate relationship 
to the witnesses under consideration, the greater does the 
value of the evidence become, and the more such independent 
authorities for a reading, whether Manuscripts, Versions, or 
patristic quotations increase, the nearer may we feel we are 
getting to the attainment of the original text of the New 
Testament. 


NOTE. 


In reading the above abundantly illustrated and cautiously 
balanced estimate of the use of Versions and Fathers, it will be 
well to bear in mind the broad steps in the argument by which 
their value is established. Jt ig a cardinal principle of modern 
textual criticism, that in order to recover the true text of any 
ancient document, it is necessary first to know its history. 
Especially is this the case with a text so complicated as that of 
the New Testament. But to the history of this text Versions 
and Fathers give the key. The text of MSS. is perfectly definite, 
but it is neither dated nor localized. It is just this dating and 
localizing which, in spite of their greater indefiniteness, is sup- 
plied by the Versions and Fathers. By their means the ground 
is mapped out: the succession of the different texts in point of 
time and their distribution in space are determined: and so the 
reconstruction of the text proceeds, not upon mere counting of 
numbers nor upon a subjective weighing of probabilities, but upon 
a firm basis of history. [W. 8.] 
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VI. 


THE AMMONIAN SECTIONS, EUSEBIAN 
CANONS, AND HARMONIZING TABLES IN 
THE SYRIAC TETRAEVANGELIUM, 


WITH NOTICES OF PESHITTO AND OTHER MSS. WHICH 
EXHIBIT THESE ACCESSORIES OF THE TEXT. 


[G. H, Gwittram. | 


IT is proposed in the following paper to give an account 
of the form in which the (so-called) Ammonian Sections and, 
the Eusebian Canons are exhibited in MSS. of the Peshitto. 
Version of the Four Gospels. The Greek form of this system 
of division and reference is well known, the symbols beings 
expressed along the margin of the Greek text in such com- 
mon editions as those of Mill, of Lloyd, and of Tischendorf ; 
but the Syriac form has never been printed in any edition 
of the Syriac text. It was known from J. G. C. Adler's 
Versiones Syriacae that Peshitto and Philoxenian (or rather 
Charelean) MSS. frequently exhibit these divisions, and have 
tables of Canons prefixed, while some of the facsimiles ap- 
pended to his book show a marginal notation of Section and 
Canon, like that found in Greek codices. So it has, perhaps, 
been assumed that the two systems, which are constructed on 
the same principle, differ only in unimportant details: certainly 
but little attention has been paid to the Syriac form, although 
it derives its origin from a very remote period}, 

The editio princeps of the Peshitto (Widmanstadt, Vienna, 

1 The late Dean Burgon claimed to have heen the first to direct the atten- 
tion of Biblical scholars in general to the Syriac Ammonian Sections and 
EKusebian Canons. He has given a brief but clear account of them in his 
Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark, App. G. The late P. E. Pusey set them 
out on the margins of his Widmanstadt from the MSS. which he had collated 
for his projected revision of the text. They will be printed in the edition of 


the Peshitto Gospels, now in preparation at the Clarendon Press, 
VOL, II. R 
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1555) may be supposed to imitate on its pages the very form 
of the MS. matter from which the type was set up, for such 
was the practice of the early printers. So Widmanstadt’s 
headings and subscriptions, his inserted liturgical rubrics, and 
his marginal ornaments, were doubtless copied from his MSS. 
The ordinary division into chapters is indicated by small 
figures, placed in the margin so as not to disturb the Syriac 
paragraphs. Perhaps he was hardly acquainted with Robert 
Stephen’s verses. But with all this careful distribution of the 
text, there 1s no indication of the Sections and the Canons. 
It must be concluded that the editor’s MSS. did not exhibit 
them. They are not so frequently found in later Peshitto MSS. 
as they are in the earlier copies, and the MSS. employed in 
preparing the editio princeps of the Peshitto were certainly of 
a late type, whatever their date and origin'. It seems useless 
to enquire further about them, nor would their recovery be 
of much importance; for we can be in no doubt of their cha- 
racter. It is patent on the printed pages of Widmanstadt?. 
The century and a half which followed the period of the 
first editing of the Peshitto gave birth to several other 
editions, in part little more than reprints, but in part also 
improved by the use of other MS. evidence®. But as yet no 
notice was taken of the Syriac Sections and Canons. Then 
in 1742 S. E. Assemani published his Catalogus Bibliothecae 
Mediceae. The first pages of this magnificently printed work 
are devoted to a full description of the most ancient MS. 
of the Holy Gospels in the Versio Simplex which that 
Library contains, the celebrated Codex Florentinus, which is 
dated A. Gr. 897, i.e. a. D. 586. He states that the Epistle 
of Eusebius to Carpianus is prefixed, but does not print the 
text of it, although he sets out in full the Tables of the 
1 Inter alia may be mentioned w.d for «3, as the word is spelled in all old 
MSS.; Ny geau, in old MSS. usually S| cc), or Son /; the full form 


very rare; w paragogic appended to 3rd per. fem. pl., a8 us<¢a. 
2 See Appendix I. 
> Besides the well-known authorities—Wichelhaus, Scrivener’s Introduction, 
Leusden and Schaaf’s Preface—see a valuable article on The Printed Editions of 
the Syriac New Testament in the Church Quarterly Review,vol.xxvi, July, 1888. 
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Canons, with their curious ornamentation. No remark is 
made on the differences between the Syriac and the Greek 
systems, although it would be obvious to any one who should 
compare the numbers of the Sections in any table, with those 
in the corresponding Greek table, that the systems are by 
no means identical. But in describing another codex (Plut. 1, 
No. 58), Assemani (op. cit. p. 25) speaks of a ‘distinctio 
Evangeliorum in versiculos, seu parvas sectiones ab Eusebio 
editas, quae apud Syros aliae sunt ab iis quae in MSS. Graecis 
et Aegyptiacis codicibus conspiciantur 1.’ 

From the materials collected by the late Mr. P. E. Pusey, 
supplemented by my own researches, we can now determine 
what were the peculiarities of the Syriac system. The fol- 
lowing specimen will suffice to illustrate and explain the 
differences between the Greek and the Syriac forms. We select 
the first eleven verses of St. Mark, as affording a convenient and 
instructive comparison between the two systems. The reader 
is also referred to the facsimile which forms the frontispiece to 
the present volume, and which is described in Appendix II. 


a Apx? tod evayyedlov “Inood Xpiorod, viod rot Oeod" 

B ‘Qs yéypamras éy rots mpopyrats, ‘180d, éy® dmooréAAw Tov 
dyyeAdy pov mpd mpoadnov cov, ds KaTacxevdoet THY 6dd6v Tov 
éumpoobey cov, 

B ‘Pwvh Bodrros ev rH epjuy, “Erowdoare tiv 6ddv Kuplov’ 

“ eiOelas moeire Tas tplBovs avrod. 

y ‘Eyévero lwdvyns Banriey ev ti epiue, cal knpicowy Ban- 

*riopa petavolas els ddeow Gpapriav. 

Kal éferopevero mpds abtov taca 7 ‘lovdala ywpa, kal of ‘Tepo- 
goAvpirat’ kat éBanriCovro mavres év t@ "lopddvy Torap@ v7’ 
avTod, éfopoAoyovpevos Tas Gpaptias ab’rav. 

"Hy 8 "Iwdvvns evdedupévos tplyas xayndrov, kal Covny deppa- 
rlyny Twept thy dopey avrod, kal érOlwv dxpldas al péAt dyptov. 
3 Kal éxnpvoce, A€ywr, ‘“Epyerat 6 loyupdrepds pov dmlow pov, 
@ of obk ell ixavds Kias Adoa Tov tudvra rév brodnudtwv avrod. 

1 Of the Canons etc. in the former Codex, Assemani says: ‘de quibus con- 
sulenda Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta.’ The reference must be to Walton’s 

Polyglott, London, 1657, albeit Walton’s description is entirely confined to the 

Greek form. Of the Syriac form he was probably ignorant. 
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"Ey® pev éBdarica tuas ev Bdart’ airés 6 Bamrloe tas év 
_Tvevpare “Ayly. 
«Kal éyévero év éxelvats tats huepats, WAOev "Inoods amd NaCa- 
per ris Tadwalas, xa éBanrl(ac6n tnd "Iwdvvov els tov "lopddvnv. 
Kai ev6éws dvaBalvwv and rod tdartos, elde cxLCopévovs rods 
ovpavors, kal To TIvetpa aoe) mepiotepay xaraBaivoy én’ airdv’ 
Kal dwvn éyévero éx r&v ovpavGr, ‘Xv ef 6 vids pov 6 ayatn- 
Tos, éy @ evddxyoa. 


@JoXly ores burarso mans? cardquol? fod 
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 yuio/ oh? 
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Jhamshy JNsgasmsr sfeasm0 pss Jzo,m> qi Qe Joo 
Jogor bosoads 

praio/ w> LOHDIO .7OOH? $09 od ola Loo lado 
Om Aun> Gets 4d J5oy eIar Sod Joo padwo 

satolo JIliay Jiro?r lacad Joo mad teiwa et oo 
J a0 Loo cwhu/ obNashwo 1015 pnd homsoe Joss Joo 
Jaa basgo 

ful Jam We oo uss (hainee vis JL? Jor esate Joo spawe 
¢ jusas achgsas/ Lu? 0 > OV LLEDNO 9 loss Jem/ (oregts 

@}agace Lior (ODES Ge? OO 

presli{o »Wbsay Lis qe Bae jl? yor Jkwd.> Jooro 


Pedwde gO YIIA> 
loas yo buoto Jasia acpheooly Jiu sfusd gro odor Jpnwo 
@ woods Lhe 
ehdg,/ y> .baras vi 007 ho) sfasie ee Joo lloo 
pisecie roal 0 wants 
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ws J we oe 
2 ° J ~~ 
~ ? 
eee ¢ o 
terre rw eed 8 
Jo I tea J 
oo e ee Ope teh 
Qe One Jo 4 
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It may be convenient to add the version of the above from 
Leusden and Schaaf | Nov. Test. Syr.c. Vers. Lat, 1708], changing 
also the Syriac numeral letters for their equivalents in figures, 


Principium Euangelii Jesu Christi Filii Dei ¢ 

Sicut scriptum est in Esaia Propheta: Ecce, ego mitto nuncium 
meum ante faciem tuam, qui praeparabit viam tuam ¢ 

Vox clamantis in deserto; Parate viam Domini, et exaequate 
semitas ejus @ 

Johannes in deserto baptizabat, et praedicabat baptismum resi- 
piscentiae in remissionem peccatorum 

Et exibat ad eum universa regio Judaeae, et omnes Hierosoly- 
mitae, et baptizabat eos in Jordane flumine, quum confiterentur 
peccata sua 

Ipse autem Johannes indutus erat vestimento pili camelorum, et 
cinctus erat zona pellicea in lumbis suis: et cibus ejus erat locustae 
et mel sylvestre 

Et praedicabat, ac dicebat ; Ecce, post me venit qui validior est 
me, is cui non sum dignus ut me incurvans solvam corrigias calcea- 
mentorum ejus. Ego baptizavi vos aqua ¢ 

Ipse verd baptizabit vos Spiritu sancto ¢ 

Et factum est diebus illis, venit Jesus 4 Nazareth Galilaeae, et 
baptizatus est in Jordane 4 Johanne 4 

Et statim quum ascendisset ex aqua, vidit quéod fissi sunt coeli, 
et Spiritum tanquam columbam, qui descendit super eum ¢ 

Et vox facta est de caelo: Tu es Filius meus dilectus, in te com- 


_ placitum est mihi » 


Manrcvus MATIHAEUS Lucas J OHANNES 
I 124 87 ee 
2 8 7 10 
3 7 6 2 
4 10 re 
5 9 . . 

6 12 10 12 
4 13 II 17 
8 15 age “45 14 
9 17 15 16 
) Ke) 18 16 18 


On comparing the treatment of this passage in the original, 
and in the Syriac, we observe how much more numerous the 
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Syriac Sections are than the Greek. Here the former are 
twice as many as the latter; in some other passages the 
disproportion is even greater, although usually it is less. 
The numbers in each Gospel are respectively, in Matthew, 
Syriac 426, Greek 355; Mark 290 and 236; Luke 402 and 
342; John 271 and 232; in all 1389 in the Syriac, against 
1165 in the Greek’. The latter sought only to place in 
harmony those paragraphs in one Gospel which are in his- 
torical, or perhaps only verbal agreement with paragraphs 
in one or more of the other Evangelists: the Syriac aimed 
at a complete tabulation of the more minute resemblances 
between the several statements within the compass of such 
paragraphs. Thus it often happens that the Syriac section 
is but a few words, only half a verse, or less, but it forms 
a distinct division, because it bears a resemblance to some 
longer or shorter passage in another Gospel, or else it is 
noted as being without a parallel in the other Evangelists. 

It will be seen that the references in the Syriac text are 
very conveniently collected together at the foot of the page. 
This was not intended, however, to supersede the Tables of 
Harmony, for they are often prefixed to the codex as well; 
but whether they were given or not, Syriac scribes, almost 
without exception, collected the references, page by page, 
precisely as we have exhibited them above. This is distinctly 
a feature of the Syriac system: rarely is a MS., which ex- 
hibits the Sections and Canons, unprovided with the Foot- 
harmony. The plan was imitated by the scribe of the Cod. 
Argenteus, of the Gothic Version, and was not unknown to 


* IT am not aware of any variation in the number of Sections in Syriac 
copies. The scribes performed their work with mechanical accuracy, favoured 
by the distinctness of the large Estrangela characters employed in the oldest 
MSS. It is not so as regards the Greek scheme. Dean Burgon (op. cit.), 
whose intimate acquaintance with Greek MS. Evangelia will be recognised by 
all, says that, while the majority of copies have for the sum total 1165, as 
above, it is found also to vary between 1181 and 1162. Suidas (s.v. Kepd- 
Aaov, or TirAos) gives the Sections thus :—Mat. 355, Mark 236, Luke 348, John 
232==1171. Further details of the sums total in MSS. are given by Tischen- 
dorf (Nov. Test. Gr. ed. crit. maj.) at the conclusion of each Gospel. | 
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some of the Greeks; yet it is rare in Greek MSS., and ap- 
parently borrowed from Syria. This remark applies also to 
the Coptic MSS. If the plan of a Foot-harmony had belonged 
from the first to the scheme, it is strange indeed that Eusebius 
says nothing about it when explaining the notation which the 
reader would find on each page. Strange also that scribes 
should neglect so convenient an arrangement, so that it now 
accompanies the notation on the pages of a few MSS. only!. 

In looking out the references for the Greek in the Eusebian 
Tables we frequently find (as in the case of Section 4 above) 
that the passage is compared with more than one parallel in 
one or more of the other Gospels. In the Syriac only one 
parallel is given at the foot of the page; the others, if any, 
are noted in the Tables at the beginning of the codex. To 
these, therefore, we must refer for a complete conspectus of 
the Harmonies, 

The parallel passages indicated by the different numerals 
in the above examples are set out, and combined, in the fol- 
lowing Table. The Greek references can be verified from 
the Novum Testamentum, Oxon. 18897; the Syriac parallels 
are derived from the unpublished materials in my hands. 


1 It is impossible at present to assign a date for the introduction of the 
Foot-harmonies into Greek MSS. They are found, e.g. in E (eighth, perhaps 
seventh century), but are not a prima manu in the judgment of some; in M 
(ninth century); in 262 (tenth century); in 199+(twelfth century); in 264 
(thirteenth century)—a MS. ‘ with Coptic-like letters.’ The earliest MS. 
which exhibits this arrangement is, I believe, the fragment T°, probably of the 
sixth century (Tischendorf, Monwmenta sac. ined. 1870 and Proleg. in N. T.). 
If its characters (‘litterae litterarum in fragg. Borgianis similes,’ i.e. tan- 
quam a Copto exaratae) are an indication of its origin, it doubtless owes the 
Foot-harmony to the influence of Syriac Evangelia known to the scribe, for 
between the Copts and the Monophysites of Syria there was frequent inter- 
course. The Cod. Arvgenteus is by some assigned to the fifth century. The 
scheme is that of Greek MSS. If the Foot-harmony, as seems most probable, 
was derived from the same source, we must assign an earlier date than that 
suggested by T® for the adoption of this plan in Greek codices. The extant 
Coptic MSS, are of much later date. Their sections are Greek, like those of the 
Gothic. Of the latter, there is a facsimile illustrating the features under discus- 
sion in Andreas Uppstrom’s Versionis Gothicae Fragmenta,1854. An instructive 
facsimile from 262 will be found in The Last Twelve Verses (Burgon), p. 305. 

2 Or Wordsworth’s New Testament, where the Tables are rearranged to 
facilitate reference. 
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GREEK. 


Matthew 


i. 10 


iii. 3 i. 23 


ili. 4-6 


iii, 16 i, 15; 26, 273 30, 31; iii. 28 


iii, 21, 22 i. 32-34 


The passages quoted as parallels in the above are necessarily 
for the most part identical, both im the Greek and in the 
Syriac scheme. In the latter, in accordance with the principle 
which is followed throughout by the Syriac Harmonist, the 
parallels are dissected, and the portions variously manipulated ; 
but besides, passages are quoted (viz. John i. 6-8, Mat. iii. 13, 
John i. 29) of which no notice is taken in the Greek. It is 
strange that Mat. iii. 13 should be omitted in the Greek 
scheme, as it is required for a parallel to Marki. 9. The cita- 
tion of John i. 29 is interesting as indicating the compiler’s 
opinion on a point of harmony. For it may be supposed that 
the verse was quoted for that purpose, although, in using the 
term Harmony in connection with these parallels, we must 
bear in mind the just remark that ‘a very slight examination 
is sufficient to show that the most ancient endeavour [in the 
direction of a Harmony} known as the Eusebian Canons, 
alms as much at showing verbal as historical agreement 1.’ 
This applies equally to the Greek and the Syriac schemes”. 

1 The Student's Gospel Harmony, Slatter, London, 1878. The accurate 
compiler of this useful manual may be supposed to mean, the most ancient 
Harmony which is extant in the complete and original form. Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron is only known to us at second-hand. The controversy about Theo- 
philus of Antioch and his writings arose subsequently to the publication of 
Canon Slatter’s work. For Harmonies of various periods, see Fabricius, 


Biblioth. Gr. iv. 5. 20; Tischendorf, Synop. Evang. Proleg. viii. seq. 
2 An instructive example is the treatment of our Lord’s Discourse at Caper- 
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Syriac. 


Mark | Matthew 


i. 1 having no parallel is treated as a Title and not included in the Sections. 
xi. 10 vii. 27 
lii. 3 iii. 4-6 
iii, I, 2 
iii. 5, 6 iii. 2 last part, 3 | i. 6-8, iii, 23 
iii, 4 | 
iii, 11 first part 1. 15; 26, 27; 30, 313 iii. 28 
iii, 11 last part i. 33 
iii. 13 i. 29 
iii, 16 i, 32 
iii. 17 i. 34 


The Peshitto possesses this great advantage over some 
other ancient writings, that the true text depends in no 
respect whatever upon conjecture, but is fully assured by the 
testimony of a large amount of diplomatic evidence of great 
antiquity. Such also is the case with the Syriac scheme of 
Sections and Canons. They are so intimately connected with 
the text which they serve that they may almost be regarded 
as a constituent part of it. 

The notation of Section and Canon in Syriac Evangelia 
is almost invariably @ prima manu. The usual plan was to 
make each Section, however short, a separate paragraph, by 
setting in the first word far enough for the notation to stand 
upon the edge of the column of writing, and not outside it. 


naum (John vi. 22 f.), which has clearly no historical parallel in the Synoptists, 
although some (as Tischendorf, Synopsis Evangelica, 1871, p. 73) would har- 
monize rv. 66-71 with the conversation which preceded the Transfiguration. 
And yet both the Greek and the Syriac scheme exhibit a number of compari- 
sons between passages in vv. 22-65 (not to speak of the concluding section of 
the chapter) and passages in the other three Gospels—e. g. v. 38 is compared 
with our Lord’s words in Gethsemane. The earliest labourer in this depart- 
ment of Gospel criticism, Tatian, produced an epitome of the Gospel history, 
if we may depend on Zahn’s clever reproduction of the Diatessaron, The 
Eusebian system holds an intermediate place between a Gospel history, and a 
collection of modern marginal references. The result of employing the Sections 
and Canons for the construction of a harmony may be seen in a sumptuous, but 
useless work, entitled, Harmonia Quat. Evang. juxta Sect. Amm. et Euseb. 
Can. Oxon. 1805. 
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An example may be taken from Lord Crawford’s MS., our 
No. 3, at St. Mat. xxvi. 6 :— 


mAXe COAG FA0 “Nos, 323 And when Jesus 
I 


ris, duns was in Bethany 
a AALS mdua> in the house of Simon 


But in the Nestorian codex, Add. Brit. Mus. 7157 (our No. 11), 
the text is not broken up, but the notation is inserted between . 
the final and initial words of the Sections, in the midst of 
long paragraphs; and while the Section is marked, as usual, 
with red, the Canon is indicated by a green letter placed after, 
instead of under, the Section-number!. 

In ancient times they were well known in various parts of 
the Syrian Church, and are handed down to us by many 
witnesses, of whom we may select eleven, all written before 
the close of the eighth century, and one dating from the first 
half of the sixth. 


The MSS. are these :— 


1. Vaticanus (S. E. Assemani, Bibl. Vat. Cat. P. 1, t. 2, p. 27 seq.; 
Adler, op. cit. pp. 3-10; Wichelhaus, Vers. Syr. Ant. 1850, 
p- 141). Written at Edessa, A. Gr. 859=4.D. 548. 

The careful collation of this valuable relic of antiquity, which 
Adler desired, has now been undertaken by Professors Guidi and 
Ugolini, through the liberality of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. It exhibits the notation of Sections with their Canons, and 
the Foot-harmony. The Epistle to Carpianus and the Tables were 
probably at one time prefixed, but at present the original writing 
only begins at Mat. 1. 12. 

2. Tetraevangelium*® Florentinum I (Plut. 1, No. 56). 

Assemani’s account of this MS. has already (p. 242) been referred 
to. It was written in the Monophysite Monastery of St. John, in 
Beth Zagba (see Wichelhaus, p.142; Adler, pp. 11-13) in the year 
897=a.D. 586. As Adler doubted the genuineness of the epi- 
graph, which gives the date, the following in confirmation of its 


1 See facsimiles in British Musewm Catalogues, Forshall and Rosen, 1838, 
W. Wright, 1872. 

2 adiquolihy (cf Suiceri Uses. Hoel. II. 1269) often oocurs in the titles 
of MSS. of this class and age. 
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genuineness will be of interest. It is taken from a letter from 
Dr. A. Ceriani to myself, March ro, 1882, after an inspection of 
the MS.:—‘ Essa é di prima manu, e precisamente come sogliono 
i Siri scrivere la data dei codici. Anché la scrittura del testo con- 
viene all’ etd assegnata nella sottoscrizione.’ 

3. The Earl of Crawford's Tetraevangelium. 

A noble volume, of which, through his lordship’s kindness, I 
have been able to make a thorough collation. The Sections and 
Canons, as well as the Foot-harmony, are in agreement with the — 
game accessories in the Cod. Florentinus. The text of Mat. i. x 
begins on the second quire ; the first, which is now lost, doubtless 
contained the Tables and Epistle to Carpianus. 

The late lamented Dr. Wright, after examining this MS., wrote to 
Lord Crawford as follows :—‘ There is no date, and no mention of the 
person or place to whom or which it originally belonged. Of the age 
of the MS. there can, I think, be no doubt. I should call it a fine spe- 
cimen of Syriac Estrang#la writing of the sixth century of our era.’ 
4. Oxoniensis (Dawkins 3). 

Sections, Canons, Harmony, but wanting the Tables and Epistle. 
It is ascribed in the Bodleian Catalogue to the ninth century, but 
I understand that Dr. Wright was inclined to give it a very early 
date. Richard Jones, who collated it carefully at the beginning of 
this century (Test. S.S. Evang. Ver. Simplicts c. duobus MSS. wn 
Bodl. repositis collatus, etc.), thought 1t was of nearly the same age 
as the Cod. Vat. described above. This is improbable. It is a 
carelessly written MS. in comparison with others of its class. 


5. Londinensis (Mus. Brit. Add. 14,455). 

Four Gospels. Sect., Can., Harm. 

Apparently of the same era as Lord Crawford's codex. 
6. Add. 14,449. 

Four Gospels. Sect., Can., Harm. Sixth or seventh century. 
7. Add. 14,458. 

Similar to last-named. 

8. Add. 14,445. 

Sixth or seventh century. Contains St. Matthew and parts of 
SS. Mark and Luke, with Sec., Can., Harm. in St. Matthew only. 
g. Add. 14,450. 

Seventh century. Besides the Sections and Canons it once had the 
Tables, similar to those of the Florentine codex, but less ornamented. 
The Tables of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Canons are still extant. 
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10. Add. 17,114. 

Four Gospels, but with many lacunae, in a Nestorian hand’, of 
seventh or perhaps sixth century. Sections and Canons in St. 
Matthew only, but no Harmony. 

For the last six MSS. see Cat. Syr. MSS. in Brit. Mus. P. 1, 
W. Wright, 1870. ~ | 
11. Add. 7157 (Cat. MSS. Orient. Mus. Brit. P. 1, Forshall and 

Rosen, 1838, W. Wright, op. cit. Appendix A, p. 1203). 

Written in A.Gr. 10794. D. 768, at Beth Kuka, a Nestorian 
monastery (v. Assem. Bib. Orient. iii. i. 308, 454) near the Lycus, 
in Adiabene. Its peculiar method of notation of Sections and 
Canons has been already mentioned. But though written under 
different influences, their numbers and the arrangement of the 
Foot-harmony agree with the same accessories of the other codices. 


It is interesting to compare the weight of testimony which 
we have now adduced with the evidence in support of the 
Greek scheme. Of the codices anterior to the year A.D. 800, 
which exhibit the Greek Sections and Canons, some are only 
fragments; in some the numerals indicating the Canons of 
the Sections are not now legible, if they were ever expressed ; 
sometimes (e.g. in the important cod. L, Reg. Par. 62) the 
Sections and Canons are so placed as to suggest that the scribe 
was not familiar with the use of them; again, in the Cod. 
Basileensis, E, they are deemed by some critics to have been 
inserted by a later hand. Thus the evidence for the Greek 
scheme, while amply sufficient for practical purposes, is not 
so clear and accurate as that for the Syriac scheme, and is not 
so abundant. Our observation illustrates what is well known 


1 For the different styles of Syriac writing, see Assemani, Bib. Orient. iii. 
ii. 377 seq., the Plates in the British Museum and Bodleian Catalogues, J. P. 
N. Land’s Anecdota Syriaca, and W. Wright in Preface to B. M. Syr. MSS. 
Cat. pp. xxix-xxxii. As early as the close of the sixth century (if not earlier) 
a divergence of writing had arisen between Eastern and Western Syrians. 
A MS. (Add. 14,460) written among the Nestorians in the neighbourhood of 
Naarda, in Babylonia, A.D. 600, already exhibits that type of writing which de- 
veloped such distinct characteristics in the following centuries. With this 
style, the hand of our No. Io has many affinities: it has also Nestorian vowel- 
marks, though these are not pr. m., and altogether may be considered as belong- 
ing to the same class as 7157 (=No. 11) which tells its own story. For 
Nestorian MSS. see Wichelhaus, op. cit. lib. iii. c. iv; Adler, pp. 19-39. For 
the computation of dates see Nicolas’ Chronology, p. 10. 
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to the very few scholars who have devoted their time to the 
careful collation of Syriac documents. They were inscribed 
with almost mechanical precision, and (speaking of the Holy 
Scriptures) so many accurate copies of very ancient date have 
survived, that certainty is secured, and conjecture has no place ; 
because the occasional itacism, or other Japsus calami, can al- 
most invariably be corrected by diplomatic evidence. 

The late Dean Burgon (op. cit.) raised the question, but 
left it to others to decide, whether Eusebius may not himself 
have published the more numerous Sections, now extant only 
in the Syriac!. Bishop Lightfoot? justly objects that there 
are no grounds for such a conclusion, and Dean Burgon once 
informed the writer that subsequent study had long since 
brought him to the same opinion. That Eusebius should 
have put forth a simpler, and a more elaborate, system of 
parallels, is most improbable. That the Syriac form is based 
upon the Greek scheme no one can doubt after an examina- 
tion of even the one example only which we have set out 
in extenso above. The more perfect and complete Syriac 
scheme js clearly a development of the Greek. 

And this reasonable conclusion is confirmed by the ar- 
rangement of the TZetraevan. Florent. I. The scribe - first 
gives a version (in some respects rather a paraphrase) of the 
Epistle of Eusebius to Carpianus: then follow the Ten Tables 
of Canons, identical with the Greek (the numbering of the 
Sections, of course, being changed) except that in Canon VIII 
the order is Mark, Luke, instead of Aoveas, Mapxos: then the 
Four Gospels, divided into Sections on the Syriac plan. There 
is no indication that the Greek Sections were different, nor a hint 
that the convenient arrangement of the Harmony at the foot of 
the page was a Syriacimprovement. The reader is left to sup- 
pose that these accessories of the Peshitto text were obtained 
from Eusebius: he is not informed to what extent the Syriac 
critics have improved upon the work of the Greek historian. 


1 The date of the Ep. ad Carp. is not known, but about a, D. 330 Eusebius 
was multiplying copies of the Scriptures: see Vit. Const. iv. 36, 37. 
? Art. ‘Eusebius’ in Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
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We cannot adduce the same amount of evidence for the 
Epistle and the Tables which we have for the Secttons and 
Canons. Many ancient codices which contain the latter ac- 
cessories are destitute of the former because they are now 
mutilated at the beginning: in their perfect state they pro- 
bably exhibited the same matter which is happily still 
extant in the Florentine codex. Of the manuscripts described 
above (pp. 250-252), the Epistle and Tables are prefixed in 
No. 2 and are complete; in No. 9, four of the Tables only are 
still extant, and not the Epistle. 


We have besides :— 


1. Cod. Mus. Brit. Additionalis 17,213. 

Probably a fragment of a copy of the Gospels. Contains the 
latter half of the Epistle: also Canons 1 and 2, much mutilated. 
Sixth century. 


2. Cod. Add. 17,224. 

Paper leaf of thirteenth century, containing about as much of 
the Epistle as the last-named MS. It also is a fragment of a copy 
of the Gospels. 


3. Cod. Parisiensis. ' 

Numbered 33 in the Catalogue des USS. Syr. de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Partly sixth, partly twelfth century. The older con- 
taining the greater part of the Epistle, with the Tables of Canons. 


4. Tetraevangelium Florentinum IT, 

Catalogued as Plut. 1, cod. 58, and, according to Adler (Vers. 
Syr.), written before the ninth century. It exhibits a copy of the 
Epistle, apparently identical with that in the more famous Cod. 
Flor. already described’. 


The following is the text of the form in which the Epistle 
of Eusebius to Carpianus was known to the early Syrian 
Church. It is here printed for the first time, with a literal 
Latin translation ?. 


1 For information about the last two MSS. I am indebted to the courtesy of 
M. Samuel Berger, and of Dr. Bruto Teloni. 

* The Greek Epistle was published by Robert Stephens (ed. 1550), and 
reproduced by Mill; also, with varr. lectt. in Tischendorf’s Test. Gr. (Proleg.), 
1884. The text seems corrupt. 
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1 The text is mainly that of the Tetraev. Flor. I of a.p. 586. P. E. Pusey 
had transcribed a part: an entire copy has been supplied by Dr. Teloni, to 
whom, as well as to other scholars, who have helped me in many ways, I here 
express my thanks. The variations exhibited by our other authorities, and in 
some cases received, are trivial, and hardly worth mentioning here. I have 
ventured to make one emendation. The Florentine MSS. both read (1. 2), 
Ss. for Ss/ , and our other authorities are unfortunately all mutilated 
at the commencement of the Epistle. No doubt, from the concurrence of three 
N ’s, one has fallen out. The later Florentine codex may very likely be a copy 
of the earlier one, or of the prototype of both, The mechanical method of the. 
Syriac professional scribe, although it has tended to preserve the text with 
something of the accuracy of printing, yet sometimes favoured the transmission 
of errors, for not all copies were subjected to the careful revision which some 
received. If instead of So/ intulit, we retain ‘Ss, we must render— 
‘multa, ut videtur, industria et amore laboris multo hoc [opus] ingressus est 
et Evangelium,’ etc.; but the Syriac context does not naturally express the 
instrumental ablative, nor does this rendering suit the Greek. 
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EPIsTOLA QUAM SCRIPSIT EUSEBIUS AD CARPIANUM DE 
EXPLICATIONE CANONUM QUOS FECIT. 

Eusebius Carpiano fratri et dilecto meo in Domino nostro, 
Salutem ! 

Ammonius Alexandrinus, multam, ut videtur, industriam, et 
amorem laboris multum huic [operi| intulit, et Evangelium Diates- 
saron nobis reliquit. Operam enim impendit multam in Evange- 
lium Mattai; et sectionum, quae restabant, Evangelistarum trium 
soclorum ejus eas comparavit, quae sibi concordant, secuit, ad 
hunc modum collocavit?: ita ut fiat ut necessario perdatur nexus 
ordinatorum verborum Evangelistarum ex composita eorum [verbo- 
rum | lectione per id ipsum quod fecit. Itaque, ut conservetur corpus 
totum completum plene, necnon ordo verborum Evangelistarum 
quattuor, et ut tu cognoscas loca verborum Illorum, ubicunque 
sibi concordaverint, en tibi sunt numeri inscripti, super Evangelistas 
singulos, in locis idoneis: ut amicus veritatis fateor, nos a labore 
viri illius, quem supra diximus, occasionem nactos esse; et alia 
ratione decem Canones tibi designavi, qui infra inscribuntur. 

Canon primus: hoc continentur numeri [locorum] ubi multa 
conjuncte quattuor Evangelistae dixerunt, et sibi concordaverunt, 
Mattai, Marcus, Lucas, Juchanan. 

Canon secundus: ubi tres sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Marcus, 
Lucas. 

Canon tertius: ubi item tres sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Lucas, 
Juchanan. 

Canon quartus: ubi item tres sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Mar- 
cus, Juchanan. 

Canon quintus: ubi duo sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Lucas. 

Canon sextus: ubi item duo sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Marcus. 

Canon septimus: ubi item duo sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, 
Juchanan. 

Canon octavus: ubi duo item sibi concordaverunt, Marcus, Lucas. 

Canon nonus: ubi duo item sibi concordaverunt, Lucas, Juchanan. 

Canon decimus: ubi unusquisque ex Evangelistis quattuor sin- 
gulatim, de rebus diversis, ipse solus scripsit, Mattai, Marcus, 
Lucas, Juchanan. 


5 


10 


15 


Ita se habet res Canonum; eorum autem clara expositio haec 30 


est:—In unoquoque e quattuor Evangelistis numerorum ordo 
ponitur; ab uno incipit, et duobus, et tribus; et usque procedit 


1 Vel, hoe modo collocavit, ita ut fiat. Codex autem interpungit ut supra, 
e lua. / ehLi20 eorve 
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ipse numerus, per totum Evangelium, ad finem libri. Et unicui- 
que e numeris subest signum Canonis, minio depictum: et hoc 
35 indicat apud quem e decem Canonibus sit hic numerus; et ita 
quidem, quasi dicat aliquis, [i.e. exempli gratia] si designetur unus, 
liqueat apud Canonem primum esse; et si duo, apud Canonem se- 
cundum ; et si tres, apud Canonem tertium: ad hunc modum usque 
[exitum] decem Canonum. 
Si igitur evolvas unum e quattuor Evangelistis, et tibi sumas 
4o prima [capituli] verba, undecunque placeat; ut cognoscas quis ex 
Evangelistis eadem verba dixerit, utrum quattuor, an tres, an duo; 
atque ut cognoscas loca verborum Illorum, in quibus sibi concorda- 
verint; sume numerum Canonis minio depictum quem ante te habes, 
45 ad signum [capituli] quod sumpsisti; et recurrens ad numeros qui 
in principio libri jacent, intra columnas parvas, eundem quaere 
in eo Canone quem signum minio depictum tibi ostendit, et inveni 
numeros inscriptos [quibus significatur] quis aut quam multi ex 
Evangelistis dixerint de eo [loco] cujus signum habes: deinde 
statim disces qui sint numeri principii [capituli] quod quaeris, ex 
eis numeris qui intra librum ipsum inscripti sunt, in margine 
foliorum. Et quum enumerationi versuum cum Canonibus eorum 
50 institeris, invenies Evangelistas illos quattuor, in verbis suis sibi 
concordantes, Mattai, Marcus, Lucas, Juchanan. 

Itaque hi numeri apponuntur ne verba Evangelistarum quattuor 
abscindantur a verbis sequentibus, nec perdatur nexus ordinis eorum ; 
tantum ut numeri mutentur, alius in alium, quibus indicetur Evan- 

5 gelistas sibi concordare, et perstet leetio ordinata verborum quattuor 
IHorum integra, qui sunt Mattai, Marcum, Lucam, Juchanan. 
Explicit Epistola Eusebii de explicatione Canonum. 


The earlier part of this Syriac version of Eusebius’ Epistle 
is a fair rendering of the original, but the latter part has. 
become a paraphrase in the attempt to make the somewhat 
obscure Greek intelligible. Two places should be noticed. 
The Greek corresponding to ll. 11, 12 is:—rovs olxeious 
éxdorov evayyeAtoTo® témous, év ols xara Tv altay nvEexOnoay 
gihadnOws elveiv. The translator has punctuated after jvex- 
Oncav, and joined ¢girAadyOws eimetv to what follows—... 
Evangelistas singulos, in locis idoneis: ut amicus veritatis 
fateor nos a labore illius....—Again, and more worthy of 
remark, dgopyas is represented by JAN%,—... nos occasionem 
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nactos esse—and the meaning intended is, that Eusebius 
worked out his scheme in consequence of what Ammonius 
had attempted. This agrees with the rendering ‘hint’ in 
Last Twelve Verses, p. 127}. 

Fabricius, writing of the Eusebian Sections and Canons’, 
did not overstate the case when he remarked, ‘frequens illo- 
rum usus fuit in Ecclesiis Orientis pariter et Occidentis, ut 
ex Codd. MSS. Bib. in variis versionibus notarunt viri docti.’ 
Although now superseded by the modern marginal references 
(which are but a further development and much wider ex- 
tension of the same principle), they were considered in former 
ages important accessories of the text®. We have spoken of 
the use made of them by the Copts, and in the Gothie 
Version. They were derived to the Ethiopic apparently from 
an Arabic source —of course in the Greek form‘. The 
Armenian Evangelia for the most part exhibit them. They 
are found in Latin MSS., in a minority of those of the earlier 
type 5, and in a majority of those of Jerome's revision. To 
some of the latter a version of the Epistle to Carpianus is 
prefixed, which is also paraphrased by Jerome in his Epistola 
ad Damasum ®, 

The case of the Philoxenian, and its Charclean revision, is 
more immediately connected with our main subject. Of the 
two Codices Ridleiani, in the Library of New College, which 


1 For Eusebius, and his relation to the work of Ammonius, see Mill's 
Prolegomena (ss. 658-666, 738-744, ed. Kiister, 1723). Other authorities are 
cited by Lloyd, Nov. Test. Gr. (ed. 1883, p. xi). 

2 Bibliotheca Graeca, v. 4.15. He gives a version of the Epistle, which 
Migne (Patrol. Gr.) has reproduced. See also Wordsworth’s N. T. i. 6. 

® Taking some fifty Syriac Evangelia, described in Brit. Mus. Syr. Cat. p. i, 
as a sample of works of this class, we find that Peshitto MSS. were usually fur- 
nished with these accessories during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 
Charclean MSS. exhibit them at a much later period (e.g. the Paris MS., 
written in the Edessene Monastery of Beth Achsenaja, A.D. 1212), but not, 
I think, those of the Peshitto text. 

* Catalogus Codd. Orient. Mus. Brit. P. iii, ed. A. Dillmann, 1847. 

® Cod. Rhedig. (2), seventh century, has a Foot-Harmony according to 
C. R. Gregory in Tisch. Test. Gr. Proleg. p. 144. 

* See Bishop Wordsworth’s WN. T. i. 3: for details in regard to the Armenian 
MSS. I am indebted to Professor Margoliouth. 
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were used for the editio princeps of the Versio Syriaca Phi- 
loxeniana [Oxford, 1778], the older (parchment) MS. does not 
contain any of these accessories, except that the text is 
divided by red stars into Sections, which seem to correspond 
to the (Greek) Ammonian. The later (paper) codex, which 
was ascribed by Lee! to the ninth century, gives the 
Greek scheme, and, besides, a version of Eusebius’ Epistle, 
adapted to the archetype in the same way as the text of the 
Gospels has been accommodated to the Greek *. On the other 
hand, a Vatican MS. of uncertain date, but certainly ancient 
(Vat. 268, formerly Assem. 11—not 9, as Adler), perhaps marks 
the custom of the transition period, before the Greek system 
was wholly adopted in the Grecized Charelean. Its Sections 
are on the Syriac plan, and are compared with those of the 
great Florentine codex by S. E. Assemani®. Another Floren- 
tine MS. of the year 757 exhibits what is apparently a mixed 
system, the numbers being Mat. 360, Mark 240, Luke 348, 
John 232. In the judgment of Adler‘, but not of Bernstein 5, 
this MS. is a copy of the Ante-Charclean text. 

1 See his note in the volume itself; but in Coxe’s Catalogue it is ascribed 
to the eleventh century. I agree with Professor Margoliouth that the latter 
is the more probable date. | 

* The Epistle begins thus :— 

Joso92 gol IN bregco Jha fudn 92 + bigfeoad?/ 00 gx wavero/ 
a oe ara ES) eS) co Soqulo/ “ss/ Jlsos Aanwio 
The last paragraph is :— 
(wor jo reito/ Josas (wor Jrsso Ss ho/ plo et 2 
Bo] Aad 9 quran Au] pele 0m Jute rare aig Ss? 
qe? (or tL A go/ qo geo? JNwhia JiS0—,> COD Aoed 
whe > Ppmw Loo oor ho) wna 
These passages will suffice for proof of the above statement, 

% Ap. White, Vers. Syr. Philox. Tom. ii. p. 642. Assemani was misled by 
the epigraph at the end of St. John, which alludes to the history of this Ver- 
sion, and thought this codex itself was written by Thomas of Charkel. See 
Adler, op. cit. p. 63 (he gives a facsimile in his Tab. vi); Bernstein, Heil, 
Evang. des Johannes, 1853, Krit. Anmerk. p. 2. According to Adler (whom 
Tischendorf quotes, NV. 7., St. Luke, p. 738, ed. 1869), the numbers are Mat. 426, 
Mark 200, Luke 402, John 232. Mark 200 is probably a slip for 290. If John 


232 be correct, the Greek Sections have been introduced into the last Gospel. 
* Op. cit. p. 55. - § Op. cit. p. 2, 
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The variations in the notation of Sections and Canons in 
the above-named MSS. are in marked contrast with the 
consistency of those of the Peshitto. Froni the testimony 
of the latter we infer that the Syrian system was universally, 
and alone, received, wherever the Peshitto Version was in use, 
at least as early as the sixth century. Earlier diplomatic 
evidence is lacking: the very few MSS.! of the Holy Gospels 
which can be assigned with any probability to the preceding 
century, are not furnished with these divisions. Others, how- 
ever, which have perished, might have exhibited them. And 
indirect evidence can be adduced. 

For it is known that many of the works of Eusebius were 
translated into Syriac at a very early period. Thete is a 
version of his ‘Ecclesiastical History’ in a MS. dated 462 
of our era, and now preserved in the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg. In the British Museum, we find in the 
Cod. Add. 12,1507, among other translations frem Greek 
authors, Eusebius’ Theophania, History of the Palestinian 
Martyrs, and Panegyric on the Martyrs. This MS. is dated, 
according to our era, 411 or 412; but we must go back still 
earlier for the date of the first appearance of these writings 
of Eusebius in their Syriac dress. The codex is a Collection 
of Treatises ; it is not an autograph Translation of Eusebius ; 
in fact, the text affords in itself evidence of having’ passed 
through the hands of successive scribes. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the works of Eusebius were in part, if not in 
whole, translated into Syriac within the lifetime of the 
author’; and for the place of such translations we turn, of 


1 Such as Cod. Add, Mus. Brit. 14,459 (cf. Studia Biblica, 1885, No. VIII), 
Add. 17,117, ‘fifth, or beginning of sixth century ;’ Add. 14,453 and 14,470, 
‘fifth or sixth century ;’ Catalogue British Museum. 

2 Cat. Syr. MSS. in Brit. Mus. ii, p. 631, Cureton, Festal Letters of 
Athanasius, p. xv f. 

3 See Lightfoot, op. cit.; Wright, art. ‘Syriac Literature’ in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 9th ed.—‘opus plenissimum, 1237 notae marginales,’ Nestle, 
Syr. Gr. 

* See (in reference to the Ecclesiastical History) A. Merx, Atté del iv Congr. 
intern. degli Orientalisti. 


ape 
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course, to Edessa, and its famous school. In that city was 
written the Cod. Add. 12,150, and here, besides the great 
original writers, like Ephrem, flourished such studente as 
Maanes, the translator of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Proba, 
the Nestorian translator of Aristotle'. One of the Bishops 
of this eminent Syrian See, Rabula, who died in 435, cor- 
responded with Cyn of Alexandria’, and received from him 
copies of his works for translation and publication at Edessa °. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Eusebius also had a 
friend * to undertake a similar office for him in the city, which, 
a century before Rabula’s time, had already become a chief 
centre of Syriac culture and biblical study. We conclude 
then that the critical work of Eusebius upon the Tetra- 
evangelium was quickly known among the Doctors of the 
School of Edessa. And it is reasonable to suppose that their 
expansion of Eusebius’ scheme was published before the dis- 
solution of the school under the Emperor Zeno, towards the 
close of the fifth century; for we have already seen that 
diplomatic evidence shows that the Peshitto text was circu- 
lated in copies furnished with the Sections and Canons early 
in the sixth century, if not in the fifth. 

It is also significant that the majority of the oldest codices 
which exhibit the Sections and Canons are of Western, or 
Monophysite origin®. That they are also found in some later 
Nestorian MSS. may perhaps indicate that these accessories 
were the common property of the Syrian Church, before the 

1 See Wright, op. cit.; Etheridge’s Syrian Churches. 

? Overbeck, Opera Selecta (Ephraemi aliorumque), 1865. 

> In a seventh century Brit. Mus. MS. (Add. 14,557, fol. 97) we find, amongst 
other translations of Greek writings, the Treatise De Recta Fide, t. ix. col. 1133 
in Patrol. Gr. Ixxvi, with the following inscription :—‘ The Tract on the Hu- 
manity of our Lord, which Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, addressed to the 
Emperor Theodosius, and sent a copy thereof to the holy Rabula, Bishop of 
Edessa, and he translated it from Greek into Aramaean, i.e. the Edessene 
dialect, cf. Thes. Syr. col. 389. 

* Eusebius seems to have known Syriac : certainly he had access to Edessene 
writers.— Hist. Eccl. i. 13. . 

® Our eleven codices (pp. 250-252) are a fair specimen of the different Collec- 


tions. Only one, No. 11, is certainly of Nestorian origin. No. 10 I should 
class with it, but its notation of Sections, etc., is incomplete. | 
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rupture of the fifth century, and the establishment of the 
Nestorian School at Nisibis!. But, on the other hand, it 
is certain that these rival bodies were not unwilling to borrow, 
and to imitate each other’s critical methods?. But on either 
supposition, it is clear that the exegetical studies necessary 
for the elaboration of the Syrian harmonizing system, must 
have been pursued at a very early period among the Syriac- 
speaking Christians. Their diligence in comparing the tpsze- 
sima verba of the Tetraevangelium (for their scheme demanded 
an independent compilation, although on a borrowed ® design) 
is, perhaps, in favourable contrast with those other character- 
istics by which the rival sects of Eastern Christendom are 
more commonly known. 

The subject mvestigated, while in itself possibly of minor 
importance, has suggested notices and considerations which, 
it is believed, are here brought together for the first time. 
But besides such points of antiquarian interest, the Syriac 
system of Sections and Canons has an absolute critical value, 
(I) as a witness to the integrity and antiquity of the Peshitto 
text; and (II) as showing the estimate in which that text 


1 For this city, see Thesaurus Syr. (R. Payne Smith), col. 2440. An account 
of the ‘Syrorum schola in Nisibi’ was given by Junilius Africanus in the sixth 
century—quoted in Westcott’s Canon of the N. T., Ap. D, p. 506. 

2 The bias, (sectiones majores) of which there are in Mat. 22, in Mark 13, in 
Luke 23, in John 20, are found a prima manu in the Nestorian codices, Add. 
14,460 (A. D. 600), 14,448 (apparently 4.D. 699-700); they were added by later 
possessors to the Jacobite codices, Add. 14,470, 17,117, and several others. Ido 
not think they are expressed p.m. in early MSS. of this class. Probably they 
were adopted from another school. Both amongst the Eastern and the Western 
Syrians critical studies were pursued, resembling those of the Jewish Mas- 
soretes. Wiseman (Horae Syriacae) describes a MS. embodying such criticisms, 
which is dated A.Gr. 1291 = A.D. 980. This has sometimes been called, but 
inappropriately, ‘ the Karkaphensian Version.’ The Nestorian Massoretic MS, 
(Add. 12,138) is dated a.D. 899. See the Brit. Mus. Syr. Cat., and various 
Tracts by the Abbé Martin. 

3 The Divisions known as rirAc: were borrowed by the Syriac scribes, but 
rearranged, so that each first rirAos begins with the commencement of the 
Gospel; an improvement on the Greek plan (Mill, ed. Ktister, ss. 354-360). 
See a good account of these and other divisions ir Syriac MSS. in the American 
Journal of the Soc. of Bib. Lit. and Exegesis, paper by J. H. Hall, vol. June- 
Dec., 1882. In our No. 11 (p. 252) the OS (fnpara) are marked. 
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was held in the Schools and Monasteries of Syria at a very 
remote period. 

I. In illustration of the former remark, we may consider 
the witness of the system in the following important places: 


1. St. Mat. xxviii. g-end is in the Greek one Section (355), 
in the tenth Canon: in the Syriac system it is resolved into five 
Sections, of which the words that follow v. 18 of the Greek, lua.to 
yoo Lo? demse fof o/ uo} wine (and as my Father sent me, 
I also send you), form a separate Section in the Syriac, in the 
‘seventh Canon. The parallel Section is, as might be expected, the 
latter clause of St. John xx. 21. We have here evidence that this 
remarkable addition, which is found in every Peshitto MS., was 
known to Syriac critics at a period anterior to the dates of our 
earliest copies. 

2, St. Mark xvi (of which Tischendorf says’, ‘nec Ammonii 
sectionibus nec Eusebii canonibus agnoscuntur ultimi versus ’) 
affords, from vv. 9-20 inclusive, nine Sections in the Syriac system, 
some of which are quoted in the harmonies appended to the other 
three Evangelists, There can be no doubt whatever that these 
verses formed an integral part of the Peshitto from the earliest 
times. It will be remembered also that they are found in the 
Curetonian which, for other purposes, is of great authority with 
those who dispute the genuineness of this passage. 

3. St. Luke xxii. 17, 18. These verses are omitted in Widman- 
stadt, the passage being one of those to which the editor calls 
attention, as exhibiting a remarkable variation between the Greek 
and the Syriac. Syriac, to correspond to the Greek, has been in- 
troduced into later printed books, and strange to say, is given by 
Schaaf without remark, although he was so industrious in collecting 
variants. Had the passage been recognised by the Syriac scribes 
of the fifth century, it would certainly have obtained a place in 
Canon 10, as a Section peculiar to St. Luke. But it is unknown 
to the arrangement of Sections, and has no place in Peshitto MSS. 

4. But while the witness of the Sections is valuable, because un- 
impeachable, where the text is broken into short portions, it will 
fail us sometimes as a test of the integrity of the text, on account 
of the great length of many Sections, where the matter is peculiar 


1 Nov. Test. Gr. in loc. This is controverted by Burgon (op. cit., Ap. G) to 
whom C. R. Gregory (Prolegomena in N. T. Tischen., 1884, p. 153) attempts 
to make some reply, 
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to one Gospel. Thus, as to the disputed passages, St. John v. 
3, 4, Vil. 53-Vvill. 11, we learn nothing from the Harmony, because 
each forms part of a longer capitulum in Canon 10’. 

II. And in reference to the second consideration already 
indicated, it will be remembered that the authors of the 
Syrian system of Sections and Canons were associated with 
those who were familiar with Greek writings, and must have 
been acquainted with good codices of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. They could not have failed to obgerve that between 
their vernacular Bible, and various codices of the Greek text, 
there were not inconsiderable differences. The desire for a 
more accurate representation of the original induced Phil- 
oxenus and Thomas at a later period to attempt a revision 
of the Syniac*, But we have seen that, so far from revision, 
those who borrowed Eusebius’ Sections and Canons deliberately 
devoted their energies to the work of dissecting and harmon- 
izing the ancient Syriac text®. In such an expenditure of 
labour upon the Peshitto, they may have been ill-advised : 
ignorant of the means of improving their Bible they cannot 
have been. They lived in intercourse* with those to whom 
the Greek of the New Testament was still the mother-tongue. 
In the hands of their Greek friends and teachers were copies 
of the New Testament, of which some must certainly have 
been older than any which have survived to our days. If 


1 In Greek and Latin Evangelia many variae lectiones are to be traced to the 
Harmonists (see Scrivener, Introduction, 2nd ed.,p.12; Mill, Prolegomena, 742), 
but Syriac copies have not been affected by this cause to the same extent. 

2 This is implied in the colophons of Charclean MSS., quoted in Adler and 
White (opp. citt.), and the similar note found in the Cod. Angelicus (Adler, 
p- 59), which MS., though of uncertain age, was believed by Bernstein to 
exhibit the Pre-Charclean, or true Philoxenian text. See his Heilige Evan. 
des Joh. p. 3, and De Charklen. N. T. translat., 1837. 

8 The absence of the Sections and Canons from Cureton’s MS. (Add. 14,451) 
is not evidence for the relatively greater antiquity of the Curetonian Version, 
because these accessories are also absent from the coeval Peshitto MS., 
Add. 14,459. The same is true of another, perhaps as old, Cod. Add. 14,470. 
The only inference from these facts is a slight presumption against the intro- 
duction of the Sectional system before the sixth century. 

* Rabula preached at Constantinople: part of the Sermon is in the Cod, 
Add. 14,652, and is given by Overbeck, op. cit. 
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those codices exhibited a text of the ‘ Antiochian, or Graeco- 
Synian’ type, and therefore in agreement with the Peshitto 
text for the most part, though with important differences ?, 
then can that type of text claim the authority of a great 
antiquity. But if the students of the Peshitto found on the 
contrary that the oldest and best MSS. of their Greek 
brethren represented rather what have survived to us as the 
‘Apostolic Readings of the Pre-Syrian text,’ yet they clung 
to their own Bible; they attempted no alteration of the text; 
and they deliberately assigned to it the very highest value as 
the record of the deeds and words of the Lord*. It may be 
said that they were blinded by prejudice, even to the extent 
of regarding their Peshitto as inspired‘. This is hard to 
believe of men of the character and learning of the best 
Syriac writers and teachers of the sixth and preceding 
centuries. And it is certain, though seldom admitted, that 
they had access to information about the antiquity and 
authority of the Syriac Versions, to which we cannot at 
present refer. For we view through long lapse of ages events 
from which those men were not far removed in time. Fresh 
discoveries, and better knowledge of what is already available, 
are demanded before we can, with reason, set aside their 
judgment. 

1 See Burgon, The Revision Revised, Art. iii. 257 seq., for an account of the 
supposed origin and history of the Pre-Syrian and Antiochian texts. 

* Such as those we have noticed above: see also Syrus Interpres c. fonte N. 
f. Gr. (i.e. the Textus Receptus) collatus, J. G. Reusch, 1742. The Canon 
of the Peshitto differed from that of Antioch, and in the opinion of some was 
still more limited at an earlier period. Westcott, op. cit. i. iii. 221; Zahn, 
Forschungen (Tatian’s Diatessaron), 91,92, and Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanons, i. 369; Bert, Aphrahat’s des Persischen Weisen Homilien ; 
Phillips, Doctrine of Addai, p. 46. 

> On the importance of the Peshitto in this respect, and on the great critical 
value of ancient versions of authors, see the opinion of the learned Dr.8.C. Malan 
in St. John translated from the eleven oldest Versions, 1862, p. vii. 

' * A similar opinion has been held by some modern Syrian Christians, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, Christian Researches (10th ed., p. 114 and n.), and authori- 
ties quoted in 4 Translation of the Peshito-Syriac of Hebrews, etc., Norton, 
1889. Proof need not here be given that even in St. Matthew the Peshitto is 


a translation. On the language used by our Lord, see Dr. Neubauer’s im- 
portant essay, No. III, in the former volume of Studia Biblica. 
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APPENDIX I. 


As regards the Four Gospels, Widmanstadt states that they 
were printed from two MSS., which in the Preface he calls ‘ vetus- 
tissima,’ and in the Colophon ‘singularis fidei exemplaria.’ The 
Pauline Epistles, Acts, and Catholic Epistles he treats as a second 
part of the work, and prefixes a different Dedication. Of MS. 
authority for this part he says nothing beyond the following, 
appended to the title of the Three Epistles :—‘ Reliquae S.S.8. Petri, 
Johannis, et Judae Epistolae una cum Apocalypsi, etsi extent apud 
Syros, tamen in exemplaribus quae sequuti sumus, defuerunt.’ 

From statements in the Dedication prefixed to the Gospels it 
would appear that Widmanstadt might have had access to the 
following authorities :— 

1. The codex belonging to Teseo Ambrogio, whom he met at 

Reggio, and which contained the Four Gospels. 
2. The Syriac Evangelia which Widmanstadt found in the 
Ptolemean Library at Sienna. 

3. The New Testament brought by Moses of Mardin. 

4. The MS. brought by Postel from Damascus. 

It is not quite clear whether Teseo entrusted Widmanstadt with 
his MS., or only gave him extracts from it. Something consider- 
able is implied by the ‘Thesei munus splendidissimum,’ and 
Widmanstadt does not mention any subsequent occasion on which 
he might have received this gift. The small portions’ published 
a few years afterwards by Teseo himself, might well have been 
printed from ‘copy’ already prepared before Widmanstadt’s visit. 
Of No. 2, Widmanstadt says that he made a transcript for himself. 
No. 4 is the one afterwards known as the ‘Cologne MS.’ Its 
readings were collected by Rapheleng’, and differ so greatly from 
the Widmanstadt text, that we may conclude it was not employed 
for the editio princeps. 


1 Mat. vi. 9-13, xxii. 1-14; Luke i. 46-55; John i. 16,17. 

2 See Biblia Regia, Antwerp, 1572, the Hed. O. T. and Syr. N.T. in 8vo., 
Plantin, 1574, and the List of Variants appended to Schaaf’s Syr. N.T.; 
also Land’s Anecd. Syr.i.p.6. P.J. Bruns collated this MS., and the Wol- 
fenbiittel cod. of A. D. 634, with the printed text. The Cologne MS. shows signs 
of having been conformed (itself, or its prototype) to the Greek. ‘ Bemerkungen, 
etc.,’ von P. J. Bruns, in Repertorium fiir Bibl. u. Morg. Lntt. xv, xvi, 1785. 
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It is almost certain therefore that one of the ‘duo exemplaria ’ 
would be the Sienna transcript: the other might be Teseo’s MS., 
or that of Moses. The remainder of the New Testament must 
have been printed from Moses’ MS., but in the note to the Catholic 
Epistles the editor probably refers to the Postel MS. as further 
authority for his omissions’. 

I had supposed? that Widmanstadt’s MSS. might be at Vienna, 
but an enquiry kindly made by my learned friend, Mr. Reginald 
L. Poole, has elicited the information that the only Syriac MS. in 
the Imperial Library (and this collection includes those formerly 
in the University Library) is a copy made by Moses of Mardin 
himself, and left as a present to the Emperor. Some of Widman- 
stadt’s MSS. are now in the Royal Library at Munich’, but none 
connected with the editio princeps of the Syriac N. T. 

It is probable that Moses took his own MS. away with him, 
after the edition was printed. 

Adler* has some remarks on supposed affinities between Nes- 
torian copies and the Vienna edition; but many resemblances can 
also be traced between it and the later Jacobite copies, such as 
Lord Crawford’s valuable MS. of the whole Syriac New Testament’. 
These affinities consist chiefly of those grammatical changes which 
were made in the seventh and eighth centuries in MSS. of both 
Schools. The Vienna edition has not the famous Nestorian read- 
ing at Heb. ii. 9 (JoN/ eo ehco=xepis Ocov), and the characters 
are Western, or Maronite; while the vowel-point system is that 
mixture of the Greek and Syriac signs, which is found in Western 
copies, but not, I believe, in Eastern. The Jacobite Rubrics may, 
of course, be attributed to Moses. 

In 1539 Teseo published the portions of the Gospels named 
above. This was, apparently, the first Syriac printed from movable 
types. The letters and vowel-points greatly resemble those in 
Widmanstadt, though far inferior in beauty of execution. The 
text of the small portions is substantially the same as Widman- 
stadt’s, but in Mat. vi. 12 he gives goajwo eSan, our debts and 


? He says of Postel (Dedic. p. 25), ‘minime vulgare nobis attulit adjumen- 
tum.’ | 

* Studia Biblica, 1885, p. 153, n. 2. 

8 Cat. Munich Itbrary, i, 4. 

* Ver. Syr. pp. 39-41; but see Wichelhaus, op. cit. p. 217. | 

5 Of which Dr. Gwynn, Reg. Prof., Dublin. is preparing a full account, It 
ig, of course, a different codex from the Tetraevangelium described p. 251 above, 
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our sins, for which there seems no other authority. Teseo’s 
teachers were Maronites’, and I am not aware that he shows any 
knowledge of the Nestorian characters, although his pages? exhibit 
a great variety of alphabets. It may fairly be concluded that 
Teseo’s Syriac Evangelia were of Western type. The Postel MS., 
brought from Damascus, and that in the hands of the Monophysite 
Moses, wherever written, and of whatever age *, could hardly have 
been of a different School from Teseo’s codex, The Sienna MS. is 
alone doubtful, but the probability is great that it also came either 
from the Lebanon, or from the Merophysites of Egypt. 


1 See authorities in Art. in Ch. Quart. Rev. quoted on p. 242 n. 

* Teseo’s work is a very rare book, and is interesting as an early attempt to 
produce a ‘Manual of Languages.’ But it contains much irrelevant matter, 
including a description of a kind of Bagpipes, which belonged to his uncle, and, 
mirabile dictu/ an autograph reply by the Devil to an invocation. But alas! 
the reader is left in the dark about the signification of the Satanic characters. 
The title of the work is, Introductio in Chaldaicam linguam, Syriacam, atque 
Armenicam, et decem alias linguas. Theseo Ambrosio authore. MDXXXIX. 

> According to Masius (who in his Josuae Imper. Hist. first applied Syriac 
to the criticism of the LXX) Moses’ MS. was an old copy, written at Mozul 
(Introd. in Gram. Syr.), and it is not likely that he would be misinformed. 
The correspondence between Masius and Moses was published by Andrew 
Miiller, Berlin, 1673. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


THE frontispiece to this volume represents a page (fol. g1 verso) 
of the Vatican copy of the Peshitto Gospels, our No. 1 on p. 250 
above. The negative was taken in Rome under the supervision 
of Drs. Guidi and Ugolini, whose kind assistance I gratefully 
acknowledge, and is as satisfactory a photograph as could reason- 
ably be expected considering the condition of the MS.’ It affords 
a sufficient illustration of the arrangement of Sections and Canons, 
and shows the Foot-harmony below the right-hand column; the 
writing at the foot of the other column is illegible. The characters 
are in that large and beautiful Estrangelo hand? which was in 
use in the sixth century, especially for MSS. of the Scriptures. It 
would have been easy to have selected from MSS. in England a 
page entirely free from the blemishes which disfigure our illus- 
tration, but the Roman MS. was chosen as being of special interest 
because its origin is known, and its great antiquity is fixed by 
exact date. 

The passage exhibited is St. Mark xv.12.... will ye then, etc., 
to the last word of ver.22. The commencement of each Section is 
indicated by the setting in of the initial word, and by the numeral: 
the conclusion, by the mark [ *« ~»  ¢], with more or less space, 
according to the exigencies of the writing. The Sections indicated 
in the specimen are :— 

At ver. 14 747; middle of same ver. a48 at ver. 15 749; at ver. 
16 75°; at ver. 20 73"; same ver.—and led Him out, — "2"; at 


ver. 21 “93; at ver. 22 754, Section 255 begins with the first 


word of the next page. 


1 Dr. Ugolini writes :—‘ Tl codice trovasi in cattivo stato, ed in ogni pagina 
mostra i tristissimi effetti dell’ acque del Nilo.’ 

‘Porro quum codex hic una cum caeteris Nitriensibus mense Julio, anno 
1707, in coenosis Nili vorticibus submersus aliquandiu delituisset, sic fuit luto 
infectus et humore madefactus, ut de admiranda scripturae venustate multum 
deperierit.’ Biblioth. Vat. Codd. MSS. Catalogus, Assemani, 1758, P. i, t. 2, 
Pp. 35- 

? Bianchini in Hvangeliarium Quadruplex Lat. Vers. Antiguae, 1748, gave 
a specimen page—St. Matt. ix.18.... Joo SXsaw to easoad, ver. 28— 
with three facsimiles from other codices; but the plate represents very in- 
adequately the style and beauty of the handwriting of the Vatican MS. 
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At Sect. 2541 a Lesson begins, which is indicated by a mark 
[+] against the initial word. The other mark [:#] appears to 
indicate the conclusion of the preceding Lesson. In the margin 
we read :— 


 MADOILA pst. dls 


i.e. L” of the third hour of Friday. 

This, and the majority of the indications of Lessons, are in a 
much later hand than the text: a few, however, are inserted in the 
text by the first hand. In other MSS. we find some Lessons rubri- 
cated in the text, but many more indicated by later hands on the 
margins. Indeed in all respects the Vatican MS. bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the Syriac Evangelia in the British Museum, 
the Earl of Crawford’s Tetraevangeliwm, and others of the same era. 


1 In Mus. Brit. Add. 17,113, and in the Crawford Tetraevangelium, the 
Lesson begins at ver. 16, the former MS. having in the text Lesson of the 
Friday of the Passion at the sixth (sic) hour. Add. 12,137, Add. 14,462, and 
Add. 14,464, mark a paragraph at the end of ver.19: the first of these three 
codices has at the top of the page Of the Friday of the Passion, the last, Of 
the sixth hour of the Friday of the Passion, In Widmanstadt the Lesson 
begins at ver. 21, with the title Of the third hour. 

Examples of such differences in ‘Use’ might be multiplied from the Syriac 
MSS. which we have collated. They indicate the divers circumstances and 
conditions under which the copies were produced, and confirm the conclusion 
derived from other considerations, that our extant MSS. represent several lines 
of independent testimony. Thus they carry back the evidence for the Peshitto 
text to a more remote antiquity than the date of the oldest of them, as I pointed 
out in Paper No, VIII in the former volume of Studia Biblica. 


NOTE. 


Since writing this paper, I have seen a work which is scarce in 
England, M. l’Abbé Martin’s Critique Textuelle (Legons professées 
4 Ecole de Théologie en 1882-3), partie théorique. On Pp. 590- 
614 he treats the subject of this essay on a different plan, and 
gives many interesting particulars. The learned writer’s remarks 
about the Tables p. 595, and Nestorian MS. evidence p. 610, should 
however be compared with what I have stated on p. 254, and on 
Pp. 252 . 1, 262 n. 5. | 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


THE arguments on pp. 265, 266 of the preceding essay are most 
temperately stated, and the inferences which they suggest lie near 
at hand when the problems of the text are approached from the 
side of the Peshitto. But they will perhaps be found to assume 
a different aspect when they are seen in connexion with a wider 
range of phenomena. It must not be forgotten that side by side 
with the Peshitto there are other versions—the Latin and the 
Egyptian—which compete with it in antiquity; and these too 
have to be taken into account, together with the texts represented 
by quotations in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. If it is argued that the 
Peshitto itself was transmitted, with especial care, and that it fell 
into a kind of Massoretic tradition like the Massoretic tradition of 
the Old Testament, still we should not be justified in supposing 
that this process was continued backwards in the same manner all 
the way to the autographs. MSS. and quotations together carry 
back our knowledge of the Peshitto, roughly speaking, to the 
beginning of the fourth century. But beyond that point more 
direct evidence fails us. And when we take in the indirect 
evidence furnished by the authorities above mentioned, we see that 
the Ante-Nicene period as a whole was one of rapid change and 
development—of change and development which become most 
rapid as we approach its beginning. How far the Peshitto 
participated in this process must be matter for enquiry; but in 
any case there is ample room for both the Syriac text and the 
Greek text out of which it sprang to have undergone considerable 
modifications before it acquired the shape with which we are 
familiar. | 

Again, though it must certainly be admitted that the Syriac 
Christians were strongly attached to their national version, and 
though we may well believe that they gave it a deliberate pre- 
ference over other forms of text with which they were acquainted, 
it 1s another question what weight that preference will have for 
ourselves, and how far we can use it in our own selection of a line 
of text to follow. Before this question can be answered we must 
know more of the value of ancient criticism in general. And an 
inductive examination does not permit us to rate the importance 
of this too highly. It is true that the ancients exercised a certain 
amount of criticism—more perhaps than they are sometimes credited 
with—but even at its best it is not of such a kind that we can 
accept their verdicts without revision. [W. S.] 


VII, 


THE CODEX AMIATINUS AND ITS 
BIRTHPLACE, 


[H. J: Wurtz. | 
P, 


THE visitor in Florence who happens to be in the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library when its greatest treasure, the celebrated 
Vulgate CopEx AMIATINUS, is out of its case, will see what 
is perhaps the finest book in the world, Wonderful as are 
the other treasures of this Library, the Orosius, the Sopho- 
cles, the Tacitus, the Virgil, the Pandects, the Codex Amia- 
tinus surpasses them all, and, to use the words of Dr. Hort, 
impresses the beholder with a feeling not far removed from 
awe, as he contemplates this ‘ prodigy of a manuscript.’ The 
book measures about 50 x 34 centim. (19} x 13§ in.) in length 
and breadth, and nearly 20$ centim. (7 in.) in thickness 
without the binding, It contains the whole Bible according 
to the Vulgate version, together with the usual prefaces, &c. 
to each book, and a quaternion of very valuable introductory 
matter at the commencement; it numbers 1029 leaves of 
vellum, stout but smooth and white, written in two columns 
to a page, and forty-three or forty-four lines to a column. 
The text is in a regular and beautiful uncial hand, so carefully 
and clearly written that it has needed but few corrections ; 
there is no punctuation, as the text is divided into lines of 
varying length, technically called cola and commata, or less 
correctly stichi, which represent an ancient system of punc- 
tuation perfectly intelligible to the trained eye. The first 
lines of each book are written in red, but there is no 
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illumination in the body of the manuscript, except in the 
page before the beginning of the New Testament, and in 
the first. quaternion, the paintings in which we shall discuss 
below. . 

A manuscript of this size and beauty would naturally 
take a high rank amongst authorities for determining the 
text of the Vulgate version, and we are not surprised to 
learn that during the Sixtine revision it was brought to 
Rome for the purpose of collation, by the order of Sixtus V. 
Till lately, moreover, it was generally dated by scholars near 
the middle of the sixth century, and such an early date 
would of course render its text of great value; but two 
years ago a series of facts was brought to light which 
has conclusively fixed the MS. a century and a half later. 
The links in this chain it is the purpose of the following 
pages to describe, though nothing has been attempted in the 
solution of many questions which are still somewhat obscure. 


II. 
The Dedication Verses. 


On the reverse of the first leaf of the Codex appear the 
following verses, in a hand slightly larger than the rest of 
the writing, and surrounded by a thin illuminated border :— 

CENOBIVM AD EXIMII MERITO 
VENERABILE SALVATORIS 
QVEM CAPVT ECCLESIAE 
DEDICAT ALTA FIDES 
PETRVS LANGOBARDORVM 
EXTREMIS DE FINIB. ABBAS 
DEVOTI AFFECTVS 
PIGNORA MITTO MEI 
MEQVE MEOSQ. OPTANS 
TANTI INTER GAVDIA PATRIS 
IN CAELIS MEMOREM 
SEMPER HABERE LOCVM. 
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The four words in italics, which record the name of the 
monastery to which the book was at one time dedicated, and 
the name of the donor, are not in the original hand. They 
are a substitute for other names which have been carefully 
erased, with the exception of the ¢ in cenobium and the e in 
Petrus; the marks of the erasure are plainly visible and the 
handwriting is evidently later, while the violation of the 
laws of metre would itself betray the work of one who was 
using material not his own}. | 

But what lurks under this erasure? The words at present 
record the gift of the book to the Convent of Monte Amiata 
by a certain Peter, abbat of a Lombard monastery, who 
lived at the end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth 
centuries; but he has made use of the dedication of a pre- 
vious donor; have we any means of restoring the original 
inscription and discovering who that donor was ? 

Until lately scholars had accepted the emendation pro- 
posed by Bandini, who, in his catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Laurentian Library’, has given a long and able description of 
the Codex Amiatinus. Tischendorf indeed, who in our own 
days published the text of the New Testament’, did little 
more in his prolegomena than abbreviate this description. 

Now Bandini proposed to restore the first two lines in 
a way which seemed to carry probability, nay certainty, with 
it, v1z. :— 

CVLMEN AD EXIMII MERITO 
VENERABILE PETEI, 


a restitution which not only makes the hexameter run 
smoothly, but also fits in excellently with the expression 
caput ecclesiae, and records the gift of the book to St. Peter's 
at Rome, as being the head of the Church. For the name of 
the donor in the fifth line, however, Bandini’s suggested 


1 The MS. reads LANGOBARDORVM not LONGOBARDORVM as Bandini erro- 
neously transcribed it, and Tischendorf, who copied from Bandini. 

2 Bibliotheca Leopoldina Laurentiana, Florentiae, 1791, vol. i. p. 701 ff. 

3 Novum Testainentum ex Codice Amiatino, Lipsiae, 1850 and 1854. 
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explanation did not seem so conclusive; instead of Petrus 
Langobardorum, etc., he proposed to read 


SERVANDVS LATITI 
EXTREMIS DE FINIB. ABBAS. 


This emendation indeed hardly satisfied himself, for he 
tells us that at the first glance (cap. vi. p. 706) the Codex, 
appeared to him to have been written not hy an Italian, 
but: by an Hnglsh or German abbat—a piece of acuteness 
which after-events have strangely verified. The name Ser- 
vandus was suggested by an inscription in somewhat bar- 
barous Greek, by the first hand, at the beginning of the 
book of Leviticus, informing us that a scribe of that name 
had written at any rate a portion of the Bible extending 


so far:— 
OKYPIC CEPBANAOC AI TIOIHCEN 


As Mabillon in his Azmales! records a Servandus, abbat 
of a Benedictine monastery near Alatri, who visited St. 
Benedict in the year 541 at Monte Cassino, Bandini con- 
cluded that this was the scribe of the book and author of 
the dedication verses. Or the book might have been written 
by another Servandus, who lived later in the century, and 
was among the correspondents of Gregory the Great. A 
tradition preserved by Ughelli? ascribes the writing of the 
book to Gregory himself; and such a tradition might easily 
have arisen if it had been presented to him by Servandus 
(e.g.) upon his election to the Papal chair in 590. 

The date of the manuscript then seemed fixed to the 
middle, or at the latest to the second half, of the sixth 
century ; and even Tischendorf thought that the expression 
eatremis de finibus abbas might be meant to describe the 
distance of Servandus’ monastery from Rome, though it 
certainly seems an exaggerated way of describing a distance 

1 Annales O. 8. B. tom. i. pp. 85, 86. 


3 Jtalia Sacra, iii. p. 623; and for the connection between Servandus and 
Pope Gregory, see Gregory’s Dialogues, lib. ii. c. xxxv. 
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which, as Dr. Ranke remarks, is not greater than that 
between Leipzig and Berlin 1. 

As time went on, critics began to grow suspicious of such 
an early date; and as early as 1873, Dr. Karl Hamann? 
maintained that it was of the eighth, not the sixth century ; 
he also doubted whether Servandus was really the scribe of 
the book, on the ground that had he been so he would 
hardly have put the Greek inscription in the strange place 
it occupies—the beginning of Leviticus; nor would he have 


been likely to style himself K YPIC (i.e. KYPIOC, Dominus). 

Nothing more, however, was said in print on the question 
till 1882, when Lagarde wrote a letter to the Academy ®, 
stating that for some time he had felt almost certain— for 
intrinsic reasons’—that the Codex Amiatinus should be dated 
in the ninth century ; and that an examination of the manu- 
script which he had been permitted to make in Florence, 
proved the external evidence to be in thorough accord with 
his anticipations. He urged that if a MS. of the sixth or 
beginning of the seventh century were placed beside the 
Codex Amiatinus, the difference between a genuine and an 
artificial uncial hand, between old and more modern vellum, 
and between the truly antique size of a book and a size 
chosen to make the most of the skins at hand, would at 
once become apparent: he suggested that the Codex was 
written at Reichenau, on the Lake of Constance, by the same 
scribe who wrote the copy of Jerome’s Psalterium iuata 
Hebraeos (now at Carlsruhe), there being great similarity in 
the handwriting of the two MSS. In his own Mittheilungen*, 

1 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1887, p. 270. 

2 Dr. Hamann’s criticism occurs in a review of Heyse and Tischendorf's 
edition of the Vulgate Old Testament with collation of the Coder Amiatinus 
(Leipzig, 1873); see Hilgenfeld’s Zetischrift. f. wissensch. Theologie, 1873, 
Pp- 591-594- 

8 Academy, Sept. 2, 1882. 

4 Mittheilungen, von P. de Lagarde; Goettingen, 1884: see pp. I9I-2: 
algo a review of this by H. Roensch in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1885, p. 252: 
and Samuel Berger in a review of Dr. Corssen’s Epistula ad Galatas, Bullétin 
Critique, March, 1886. . 
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published a little later, Lagarde still keeps to this, as it 
proves, too late date for the MS.; and urges the same reasons, 
—namely, the difference in the size of the parchment, ink, and 
form of the letters, from genuine sixth century MSS. In 
addition he remarks that the marginal notes, which are 
obviously by the first hand', are written in minuscule char- 
acter, and that some of the textual errors look as if they 
resulted from the careless copying of a minuscule exemplar. 
IIT, 

It was reserved however for the Commendatore G. B. de 
Rossi, the famous Italian epigraphist and historian of the 
Catacombs, to make the emendation in the fifth line of the 
dedication verses, the verification of which has removed the 
later date of the Codex Amiatinus from the realm of conjec- 
ture into that of fact. In the summer of 1886 he published 
an essay 2, printed in Rome at the Vatican Press, and ex- 
tracted from the first volume of a description of the Palatine 
MSS. of the Vatican Library. In the ninth chapter of this 
work he drew attention to the very large traffic in manu- 
scripts of the sacred Scriptures which was carried on in the 
seventh century between Rome and the various churches 
in northern Europe, especially that of England. As the 
Church spread in more distant lands, the new bishops and 
abbats were all anxious to obtain from Rome Bibles for their 
respective cathedrals and monasteries; and sometimes the 
demand proved greater than the supply. Thus we find 
Martin I. writing to one bishop, Codices 1am exinaniti sunt 
a nostra bibliotheca, unde ei (the bearer of the letter) dare 
nullatenus habuimus ; transcribere autem non potuit, quoniam 
JSestinanter de hac civitate egredi properavit 3, 

Few, however, of the bishops or abbats have such a claim 
on the grateful remembrance of Englishmen as Benedict 


1 Dr. Corasen thinks they may be later (Academy, April 7, 1888). 

4 De Origine Historia Indicibus Scrinii et Bibliothecae Sedis Apostolicae 
Commentatio J. B. de R., Romae, 1886. 

8 Mansi Conctl. x. p. 1183, quoted by De Rossi, p. Ixxiii. 
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Biscop, the founder of the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow in Northumberland, and his disciple and successor 
Ceolfrid. Students of Bede had long read with admiration 
of the untiring and far-sighted energy with which Benedict, 
from his northern cloister, made no less than five journeys 
to Rome, partly for devotion, but also to enrich his monastery 
with the finest manuscripts and pictures he could obtain, and 
to civilise and educate his rough island followers by intro- 
ducing to them the arts of France and Italy. Benedict was 
a traveller and a collector from his youth; after his first 
journey (probably about 653 4.D.) Bede? tells us that ad 
patriam mow reversus, studiosius ea quae vidit ecclesiasticae vitae 
enstituta diligere venerari, et quibus potuit praedicare non desiit. 
His second journey was made in 658, after which he remained 
some time abroad, returning at length in 669. After two 
years of monastic life in England, he again in 671 started 
on his third journey, Jidrosque omnis divinae eruditionis non 
paucos vel placito pretio emptos vel amicorum dono largitos retulit ; 
and it was after this journey that he obtained from Ecgfrid 
the gift of land which enabled him to found the Wearmouth 
monastery of St. Peter. To make the buildings of sufficient 
beauty he journeyed again to France, and procured from thence 
builders and veri factores to adorn the windows of the chapel 
and refectory with the hitherto unknown luxury of glass, 
while the fittings for the chapel, the sacred vessels and 
vestments were also obtained from abroad. 

Finding, however, that even the resources of Gaul failed 
to satisfy all his requirements, the indefatigable abbat in 
678 made a fourth journey to Rome, whence he brought 
back zanumerabilem librorum omnis generis copiam, a large store 
of relics, and also obtained the Pope’s permission for the 
Abbat John, archicantor of St. Peter's, to accompany him to 
England, and introduce into the Northumberland monastery 
the order of singing and performing Divine Service according 
to the Roman use. 

1 Bede, Vita quinque Abbatum ; Migne, Patr. Lat. xciv. p. 714 foll. 
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A year later, Benedict founded the sister monastery of 
St. Paul at Jarrow, and appointed as its abbat the presbyter 
Ceolfrid, his faithful companion, who had accompanied him on 
his last journey to Rome to share his devotions and studies. 

And in 684 Benedict started yet again on his fifth journey 
to Rome, and again returned znnumeris sicut semper ecclesias- 
ticorum donis commodorum locupletatus ... magna quidem copia 
voluminum sacrorum sed non minori sicut et prius sanctarum 
imaginum munere ditatus. 

But soon after, worn out, as we may well believe, not only 
by the asceticism of the monastic life, but also by his frequent 
and arduous journeys, Benedict grew ill and died; and in his 
last thoughts and arrangements, the library he had collected 
at such trouble and expense naturally oecupied a prominent 
position: &zbliothecam quam de Roma nobilissimam copiosissi- 
mamque advererat ad instructionem ecclesiae necessariam, solli- 
cite servari integram, nec per incuriam foedari aut passim dissi- 
pari praecepit. And so, after appointing Ceolfrid abbat over 
the two monasteries, the good man breathed his last. 

Ceolfrid proved a worthy successor, and continued the 
work of extending the monastic buildings. During his rule 
of seven years over Jarrow, and twenty-eight over the 
combined imonasteries, we read! of the altars, the sacred 
vessels, and vestments he added to the property of the 
church ; and especially how ebliothecam utriusque monasteri., 
quam Benedictus abbas magna coepit instantia, ipse non minori 
geminavit industria ; ita ut tres pandectes novae translationis 
ad unum vetustae translationis quem de Roma attulerat, ipse 
super adiungeret $ quorum unum senex Romam rediens secum 
inter alia pro munere sumpsit, duos utrique monasterio reliquit. 
The pandectes vetustae translationis he must have brought 
with him from Rome when accompanying Benedict on his 
fourth journey*. After a long and faithful rule over the 
monasteries, Ceolfrid determined to visit for the last time 


1 Bede, Vita quinque Abbatum, lib. ii. p. 725 ff. 
2 In 678 probably, see above, p. 279, and also Bede, Eccl. Hist. iv. 18. 
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the Apostolic city, and for this purpose left England with 
a few followers in 716 ; he did not live, however, to complete 
his journey, getting no further than Langres, where he died 
on the 25th of September. 

Some of his monks went on to Rome, while the rest 
returned at once to their’ monastery. - 

In his work De temporum ratione1, c. 66, Bede furnishes us 
with some more interesting information about this journey. 
We read that Ceolfrid was seventy-four years old at the time 
of this last pilgrimage, and that exter alia donaria quae adferre 
disposuerat, misit ecclesiae sanctt Petri pandectem a _ beato 
Ereronymo in Latinum ex Hebraeo vel Graeco fonte translatum. 
After his death at Langres, those of his followers who 
proceeded to Rome took with them the Pandect, we must 
suppose, and offered it to the chair of St. Peter. 


We may now return to the Dedication verses in a position 
to understand De Rossi’s brilliant emendation of the erased 
letters in the fifth line. He had, like Dr. Hamann before 
him, remarked that Servandus, were he the scribe or possessor 
of the whole book, would not he likely to sign his name 
only at the beginning of Leviticus; and Dr. Anziani, the © 
librarian of the Laurentian Library, had remarked to him 
that the erasure was too long to be properly filled up by the 
words SERVANDVS LATII; the expression also EXTREMIS DE 
FINIB. ABBAS seemed less applicable to the dwellers in Latium 
than to such a people as the toto divisos orbe Britannos. Bear- 
ing this in mind, together with the imcident related in 
Bede of the Pandect offered by Ceolfrid to the Church of 
Rome, De Rossi conjectured the substitution of CEOLFRIDVS 
BRITONVM for SERVANDVS LATII. ; 

A fresh examination of the erasure in the Dedication 
verses in this new light confirmed the conjecture almost to 
certainty. The second letter in the fifth line, E, was, as we 
saw, not erased but was part of the original inscription, and 


1 Migne, Patr. Lat. xe. p. §71. 
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of course suited Ceolfridus Britonum quite as well as Servandus ; 
in addition to this, the words Ceolfridus Britonum exactly 
fill up the space erased ; the first letter has not been entirely 
destroyed, and shows strong indications of having once been 
a C instead of an 8; the erasure of the fourth letter extends 
above the line, which looks as if L had once been there; that 
of the fifth extends below, which agrees well with an ¥. All 
these points together made the words CEOLFRIDVS BRITONVM 
an almost certain emendation of SERVANDVS LATII, and sub- 
sequent events have shown this discovery to be one of the 
most brilliant perhaps that have ever been made in the 
history of palaeography. 

This much, then, might now be said to have been proved 
with regard to the Codex Amiatinus. It was in all proba- 
bility the identical manuscript which had been in the posses- 
sion of the Abbat Ceolfrid, at Wearmouth, in the beginning 
of the eighth century, and had been sent by him as a gift 
to the Pope. Whether it was written by him or at his 
order, or whether it was an older manuscript procured by 
him during his travels was not clear, for Bede’s words simply 
state that Ceolfrid added to the monastic library three Pan- 
dects of the new translation, in addition to the one volume 
of the old translation brought from Rome. Still the discovery 
at any rate explained the late date which some critics had 
wished to give to the book, and rendered it possible, if not 
probable, that it was written in Ceolfrid’s own days. 

Meanwhile a parallel line of argument strongly supporting 
De Rossi's conjecture was developing from another quarter. 
The Bishop of Salisbury, whilst collating MSS. for his edition 
of the Vulgate, had been for some time struck by the resem- 
blance in text between the eighth and ninth century British 
manuscripts and the Codex Amiatinus, a resemblance for 
which there seemed no means of accounting on the prevailing 
supposition of the latter having been written in Italy. This 
was notably the case with the St. John of the Durham.Gospels 
(A. IT. 16) of the seventh century, the exquisite Stonyhurst St. 
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John (sixth or seventh century) found in the coffin of St. Cuth- 
bert, who died in 687, but most of all with the Lindisfarne 
Gospels (Brit. Mus. Nero D. IV.) of the beginning of the 
eighth century; in a less degree with the Rushworth Gospels, 
an Irish text of the beginning of the ninth century, now in the 
Bodleian Library, with the Gospels from S¢, Augustine's Can- 
terbury (sixth or seventh), both at Oxford and at Cambridge, 
and the first hand of the Hchternach Gospels (Paris, Lat. 9389), 
a MS. written in an Anglo-Saxon hand, and placed by M. 
Delisle in the eighth or ninth century. The Lindisfarne Gospels 
indeed present a text of that puzzling nature which falls 
short of being an actual transcript of the Amiatinus, and yet 
argues the very closest connection short of this; there are 
indeed differences between the two MSS., often in spelling, 
sometimes in reading; but in spite of this the general 
agreement between them is most noticeable, and not un- 
frequently a reading is shared by them against all other 
Vulgate MSS. hitherto examined. The explanation of this 
extraordinarily close affinity in text between the two MSS. 
is of course simple enough on the supposition that the Codex 
Amiatinus itself enjoyed for some years a place of honour in 
the library at Wearmouth or Jarrow. 


IV. 

The conjecture of De Rossi and the evidence in its favour 
borne by the texts of the MSS. were brought before English 
readers in a letter from the Bishop of Salisbury, published 
in the Academy of Feb. 12, 1887, and in the Guardian of 
Feb. 9; the correspondence was continued by other writers, 
amongst whom Prof. G. F. Browne proposed to read Anglorum 
instead of Britonum in the erased line of the Dedication 
verses; and M. Samuel Berger also suggested the same 
correction in a private letter to the Bishop. The last link 
in the chain, however, was supplied by Dr. Hort (Academy, 
Feb. 26), who contributed the one additional piece of evi- 
dence needed to complete the identification. Bede, it is 
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now generally recognized, drew many of his details respécting 
Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid from a valuable little tract 
known as the Anonymous Life of Ceolfrid. This has not 
been printed on the continent, but was first published by 
J. Stevenson in 18411, and curiously enough it contains 
two passages which supply just the required information. 
The first describes Ceolfrid’s provision for the furniture and 
enrichment of the two monasteries as follows :— 


‘Itaque monasteria quibus praeerat et extrinsecus abundanter 
opibus et non minus locupletavit internis. Nam et vasis quae 
ad ecclesiae vel altaris officium pertinent copiosissime ditavit et 
bibliothecam quam de Roma vel ipse vel Benedictus attulerat 
nobiliter ampliavit, ita ut inter alia tres Pandectes faceret de- 
scribi; quorum duo per totidem sua monasteria posuit in eccle- 
slis, ut cunctis qui aliquod capitulum de utrolibet Testamento 
legere voluissent in promptu esset invenire quod cuperent, tertium 
autem Romam profecturus donum beato Petro apostolorum principi 
offerre decrevit.’ ‘ 


The second relates the journey of the monks to Rome after 
Ceolfrid’s death :— 


‘Sepulto igitur patre quidam ex fratribus qui eum deduxerunt 
patriam rediere, narraturi in monasterio ipsius ubi et quando 
transiret e corpore; quidam vero dispositum Romam iter peregere, 
delaturi munera quae miserat. In quibus videlicet muneribus 
erat Pandectes, ut diximus, interpretatione beati Hieronymi pres- 
byteri ex Hebraeo et Graeco fonte transfusus, habens in capite 
scriptos huiusmodi versus : 


Corpus ad eximii merito venerabile Petri 
Dedicat ecclesiae quem caput alta fides 
Ceolfridus, Anglorum extimis de finibus abbas, 
Devoti affectus pignora mitto mei, 

Meque meosque optans tanti inter gaudia patris 
In caelis memorem semper habere locum.’ 


1 Stevenson published it for the English Historical Society in the Appendix 
to Bede's historical works from a Harleian MS. (3020) of the gth or 1oth cen- 
tury; it was reprinted ‘ with the correction of a few errors’ by Giles, in 1843, 
in vol. vi. of his Bede (416 ff.) : see Dr. Hort in the Academy; the passages 
here cited occur in Giles, p. 423 and 430, Stevenson, p. 325 and 3332. 
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These verses we at once see are those of the Codex Amia- 
tinus ; for the transposition in the second line, and extemis 
for extremis in the third, are both probably slips made by 
the author of the Anonymous Infe. As regards the first 
erased word, a fresh examination of the Codex shows the 
original word to be corpus, not culmen, as Bandini supposed ; 
for the second letter, which is only half erased, appears to 
have been an o rather than an wu}; in the third line De 
Rossi’s ‘admirable conjecture ’ stares us in the face, and there 
is only the slight change, before suggested by Prof. Browne 
and M. Berger, of Anglorum for Britonum (Ceolfridis Anglorum, 
not Ceolfridis Britonum), an emendation again which a fresh 
examination of the erasure renders more probable. And thus 
is proved without the shadow of a doubt the identity of the 
Codex Amiatinus with the Pandect, which, amongst others, 
Ceolfrid ordered to be written in England at the end of the 
seventh or beginning of the eighth century, and sent as a 
present to Pope Gregory IT. 

For the words of the anonymous life, 24a wt tres pandectes 
faceret describi, show further that this Pandect was not an 
old manuscript obtained by Ceolfrid during his travels, 
but a new one written at his order, and thus the date 
of the writing is fixed a full century and a half later 
than Bandini and Tischendorf imagined, and the place is 
again fixed, as definitely, to one of the two northern monas- 
teries. It is not of course so certain that the hand which 
wrote it was English; as a Roman musician was brought 
over to teach the English monks to sing, so an Italian 
scribe may well have come to instruct them in wniting, and 
the Amiatine Bible may be the work of a foreigner though 
written in England. Dr. Hort? inclines to this opinion, 
and Dr. Hamann ®* urges on the ground of orthography, that 

1 The left limb of an uncial u has always a slight horizontal stroke to the 
left finishing it off; but there is no sign of such a stroke having been erased 
here, as the student may observe in the facsimile of the page given in the 


Palaeographical Society’s Second Series (Plate 65). 
2 Academy, Feb. 26, 1887. * Academy, May 7. 
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either the scribe himself was an Italian, or that at any rate 
he copied from an Italian exemplar. To Italy, he says, and 
to no other country, are we directed by such orthographical 
forms as senes for senex, senia for wenia, and optimantium, 
gigans, ancxius, uncxit, sussaltastis, ammmirata, gquemammodum, 
cluserunt, hostia, tophadius, agusto, ascultabant, clodum, adtrac- 
taverit, redemet, histriatarum, espendebat, scandescet, Spaniae, 
totum belli impetu, in tantum arrogantiae tumore, incidemus in 
manu Dei et non in manus hominum, ete. 

But the handwriting of this, almost the largest Biblical 
MS. in existence, shows, strange to say, a remarkable simi- 
larity in form to another which may claim to be nearly 
the smallest—the Stonyhurst St. John. The resemblance in 
text between the two books has been noted above (p. 282). 
Dr. Hort? in calling attention to this, suggested that as 
the Codex Amiatinus was apparently written by an Italian 
scribe in Northumbria, the Stonyhurst St. John might have 
had a similar origin; for more than one scribe may have 
been brought from Rome, or the Northern monks may 
themselves have proved apt pupils. 

If the scribe came back with Benedict in his fourth journey 
in 678, there would be ample time for him, or a pupil, to 
write the book and to send-it as a present to Cuthbert in 
-his retirement at Farne, so that we need not reject the 
legend (which goes back to the thirteenth century), that it 
was found in his coffin, and was therefore in his possession 
before 687; nor, on the other hand, need we suppose the 
book to have been written before the writing-school at 
Wearmouth was established ”. 


It remains to mention some other specimens of writing 


1 Academy, Feb. 26, 1887. The Palaeographical Society’s editors indeed 
(Series I. pl. 17) suppose it to have been written on the continent, but there 
seem to be more distinct British characteristics in the hand-writing than in 
that of the Codex Amiatinus; the F especially—with its upper horizontal bar 
curved, and the lower straight—seems Anglo-British, See the Bishop of 
Salisbury in the Academy, Feb. 26. 

? Dr. Sanday in the Academy, Feb. 19, 1887. 
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which probably came from the same place and at the same 
- date as the Codex Amiatinus and the Stonyhuret St. John. 
Two fragments of manuscripts are bound up at the end of 
the famous Utrecht Psalter’, containing prefatory matter 
to the Gospels, the capitula to St. Matthew and chapters 
1. I-ili. 4 of that Gospel; also St. John ii, 1-21. The 
greater part of these fragments is written in a hand very 
strongly resembling the Amzatinus, though Mr. Thompson ? 
does not think it to be actually the same; the student, 
however, will be especially struck with the peculiar form of 
the small capital L which stands for St. Luke in the Ammo- 
nian Sections in both manuscripts, and is, I believe, extremely 
rare. The capitula after the first three letters are in a hand 
which, though larger, seems to be identical with that of 
the Stonyhurst St. John. And lastly, there is a fragment of 
St. Luke bound up in one of the Durham MSS., which not 
only presents the text of Amiatinus almost word for word, 
but also strongly resembles it in handwriting, and would 
seem to be a sister MS. There was then a large and 
flourishing school of calligraphy at Wearmouth or Jarrow in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, of which till lately we had 
no knowledge at all. It produced manuscripts such as the 
Codex Amiatinus, which have never been equalled for grandeur, 
and such as the Stonyhurst St. John, which have never been 
equalled for delicacy and grace; and we have to thank the 
Commendatore De Rossi for both fixing a date and a place 
to one of the most important Vulgate MSS., and for giving 
to England the credit of a writing school which more than 
rivals that of Tours. 


V. 
We have mentioned above that the first quaternion of the 


Codex Amiatinus contains some extremely interesting pre- 
fatory matter; this consists of three arrangements of the 


1 Dr. Sanday in the Academy, March 5. 
2 Academy, March 12, 1887, 
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books of the Old and New Testament with separate pro- 
legomena, a two-page representation of the Tabernacle, and 
another of Ezra working in his study. The order of the 
leaves has been twice disturbed ; for that given by Bandini 
in his description is evidently not the order in which they 
originally stood, while since Bandini’s time, probably when 
the book was last bound, the order has been again mee 
At present it is as follows }:— 

Fol. 1 is blank; 1 4 has the Dedication verses; 2 is blank; 
26 and 3 contain a large bird’s-eye view of the Tabernacle 
(this js usually spoken of as ‘Solomon’s Temple’), drawn with 
great intricacy and painted with deep rich colours; 36 is 
blank ; 4 contains the prologue to the contents of the MS., 
and 44 contains a list of these contents ; this page is stained 
on both sides with a fine purple, and the writing, in yellow 
pigment, is arranged in tables with a double arch of twisted 
rope-pattern ; 5 has an interesting picture of Ezra seated at, 
work on a stool in front of an open bookcase ; 5 @ is blank ; 
6 contains the Hieronymian division of the Sacred books ; 
at, the head of the page is represented the Golden Lamb, 
from which hang seven fabe/lae as Bandini calls them, three 
-of them containing the Old and four the New Testament ; 
66 is blank; 7 has the Hilarian and Epiphanian division 
of Scripture, underneath the head of a monk, supposed by 
Bandini to be meant for a portrait of Pope Gregory ; 74 is 
of vellum stained bright yellow; the greater part of the 
page is occupied by a large circle filled in with purple, and 
with a yellow circumference ; inside this again are five other 
circles disposed in the form of a cross, with intertwined 
circumference of green, and around these seven other still 
smaller circles; the colours of this page are not used in the 
other three pictures; 8 contains the Augustinian division 
of Scripture; here we have again a picture intersected by 
a circle; a dove has its wings outspread, and is surrounded 
by flames ; two fillets are suspended from its beak, and from 

1 Prof. G. F. Browne, Guardian, Apr. 27, and Academy, Apr. 30, 1887, 
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these hang the six divisions of the sacred books, a cross 
being placed at the beginning and end of each division ; 
finally, 8 4 is blank, and looks like an outside sheet. 

Such is the arrangement of the quaternion at the present 
time; in Bandini’s time it was so. far different that the 
second leaf of ‘Solomon’s Temple’ stood seventh, the rest of 
the leaves standing as now. 

We must, however, before discussing the original order of 
_ the leaves consider an important question, to which attention 
was drawn in 1883 by Dr. P. Corssen of Jever’, the rela- 
tion of the contents of this quaternion to the earlier Bibles 
described by Cassiodorus in his De Institutione Divinarum 
Litterarum, In that treatise Cassiodorus describes at length 
his nine MSS., containing the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, with commentaries on these books by Jerome 
and other fathers. In Chapter XII he describes one volume 
which contained the sacred books according to Jerome’s 
division ; in the thirteenth chapter the Augustinian division ; 
and in the fourteenth that of the Antiqua Translatio. This 
latter was written inter alias (divisiones) in a Codex Grandior, 
a fine volume containing 95 quaternions or 760 leaves. The 
Old Testament was a Latin translation from the LXX, in 
44 books, the text being corrected throughout in accordance 
with St. Jerome’s version. 

The three lists in the Amiatine Prolegomena bear a striking 
resemblance to those of the Codex Grandior, as we shall see 
by printing at length the contents of the first quaternion 
of the Codex, and placing in a parallel column those passages 
from Cassiodorus which cover the same ground, 

The first sheet, after the Dedication verses, which contains 
writing, is fol. 44; this has the Prologue to the contents 
of the MS. It is as follows :— 


‘Si diuino ut dignum est amore flammati ad ueram cupimus 
sapientiam peruenire et in hac uita fragili aeterni saeculi deside- 

1 Die Bibeln des Casstodorius und der Codex Amiatinus, in the Jakrbiicher 
fiir protestantische Theologie, Leipzig, 1883. 

VOL. ITI, U 
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ramus imaginem contueri Patrem luminum deprecemur ut nobis 
cor mundum tribuat actionem bonae uoluntatis inpertiat’ perse- 
uerantiam sua uirtute concedat, ut Scripturarum diuinarum palatia, 
ipsius misericordia largiente possimus fiducialiter introire, ne nobis 
dicatur Quare tu enarras iustitias meas et adsumis testamentum 
meum per os tuum sed inuitati illud potius audiamus Uenite 
ad me omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis et ego uos reficiam. 
Magnum munus inaestimabile beneficium, audire hominem secreta 
dei et quemadmodum ad ipsum ueniatur institui. Festinemus 
itaque fratres ad animarum fontem uiuum salutaria remedia ius- 
sionum. Quisquis enim in terris Scripturis talibus occupatur 
paene caelestis iam regni suauitate perfruitur. Nec nos moueat 
quod pater Augustinus in septuaginta unum libros testamentum 
uetus nouumque diuisit; doctissimus autem Hieronymus idem uetus 
nouumque testamentum XLVInI sectionibus comprehendit. In hoc 
autem corpore utrumque testamentum septuagenario numero proba- 
tur impletum, in illa palmarum quantitate forsitan praesagatus (sic) 
quas in mansione Helim inuenit populus Hebraeorum. Nam licet 
haec calculo disparia uideantur, doctrina tamen patrum ad instruc- 
tionem caelestis ecclesiae concorditer uniuersa perducunt. Amen.’ 


46 contains the Amiatine list arranged in two columns 
with the hexameter lines at the bottom of the page as 
follows :— , 


‘In hoe codice continentur ueteris et noui testamenti Libri N 
LXXI. 

‘Genesis, Exodus, Leuiticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, I[osue, 
Tudicum, Ruth, Samuhel, Malachias*, Paralypomenon, Lib. Psalmo- 
rum, Prouerbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum, Lib. Sapientiae, 
Ecclesiasticum, Esaias, Hieremias*, Hiezechiel, Danihel, Osee, 
Tohel, Amos, Abdias, Ionas, Michas, Naum, Habacuc, Soffonias, 
Aggeus, Zaccharias, Malachias, Iob, Thobias, Iudith, Hester, 
Ezras *, Machabeorum hb. duo. 

EKuangelium secundum Mattheum, secundum Marcum, secundum 


1 inpertiat, Cod.; impertiat, Bandini: see Corssen, p. 625. 

2 An obvious mistake for Malachim, i.e. Regum. Malachim ia frequently 
found in Latin lists, cf. Isidore of Seville, Johannes Sarisburiensis, Hugo de 
S. Caro, in Hody, De bibl. text. etc. pp. 653, 656. 

* Containing also Lamentations and the prayer of Jeremiah; cf. Bandini, 
p- 720. 

4 Including Nehemiah ; Bandini, p. 721. 
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Lucam, secundum Iohannem, Actus Apostolorum, Epistulae Paulli 
Apost., ad Romanos I, ad Corintheos II, ad Galatas I, ad Ephesios 
I, ad Philippenses I, ad Colosenses I, ad Thessalon. II, ad Timo- 
theum IJ, ad Titum I, ad Philimon I, ad Hebreos I, Epist. Iacobi I, 
Petri I', Iohannis III, Iudae I, Apocalypsis Iohan. Amen. 

Hieronyme interpres uariis doctissime linguis 

Te bethlem celebrat te totus personat orbis 

Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris 

Qua noua cum priscis condis donaria gazis.’ 


Fol. 5 contains the Ezra picture, with the couplet over 
his head, possibly added later : 


‘Codicibus sacris hostili clade perustis 
Ezra deo feruens hoc reparauit opus.’ 


In the open book-case by which he is sitting, are arranged 
various volumes of Scripture, entitled ? ocr. L1B.—REG, LIB.— 
HEST. LIB.—PSAL. LIB.—SAL. . . .—-PROP. . . EVANGEL. IIII.— 
EPIST, AP. XXI.—ACT. AP. APOCA. Here the coincidences with 
Cassiodorus begin, for these titles, as Dr. Corssen notes, cor- 
respond with only one exception to the nine MSS. described by 
Cassiodorus in the earlier chapters of the Instituto; these were 


‘c.i. Primus scripturarum diuinarum codex est Octateuchus. 
c. li. In secundo Regum codice. c. ili. Ex omni igitur Prophet- 
arum codice tertio. c. iv. Sequitur Psalteritwm codex quartus. 
c. v. Quintus codex est Salomonis. c. vi. Sequitur Hagtographorum 
codex sextus. c. vii. Septimus igitur codex... quattuor Huan- 
gelistarum superna luce resplendet. c. vill. Octauus codex Cano- 
nicas Eyistolas continet Apostolorum. c. ix. Nonus igitur codex 
Actus Apostolorum et Apocalypsin noscitur continere.’ 


Fol. 6 contains, in tables depending from the Lamb, the 
Hieronymian division of the sacred books; and the likeness 
between this and the Hieronymian division of the Justetutio 
c. xii, will be seen by printing them side by side. It is 
indeed far closer than Corssen imagined, for he had only 


1 Only one Epistle of Peter is noticed in this list; the Codex itself of course 
contains the second as well. 
3 Academy, Apr. 7, 1888, 
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the printed text of Cassiodorus to go by, which is known 
to be in a wretched state. Dr. Westcott collated the British 
Museum MSS. of the Jnstitutio for c. xiv. in his History 
of the Canon, ed. 5, p- 5733; and a comparison of the text 
thus amended with the Amiatine Epiphanian and Hilarian 
list (see next page) showed the two to be so near to each 
other that I have thought it worth while to collate these 
MSS. for the other lists also. They are Reg. 13 A. xxi. 7 (a); 
Cotton Vesp. (not Claud, as Westcott cites) B, 13. 8 (8); 
Reg. 10 B. xv. 2 (y); Reg. 5 B. viii. 6 (3). 

I have formed the text throughout from a, which seems 
the closest to the Amiatine text; giving the variants of the 
other MSS. and of the printed texts, except in cases of mere 


orthography, below. 


Cass. DE Inst. piv. Litt. c. xii. 


Auctoritas diuina secundum 
sanctum Iheronimum in testa- 
mentis! duobus ita diuiditur id 
est in uetus et nouum. In lege? 
id est in*® Genesim, Exodum, 
Leuiticum, Numerorum, Deut- 
ronomium, In prophetis‘ Iesu 
Naue, Iudicum, Ruth, Samuel, 
Ysayas, Theremias, Ezechiel', 
libri duodecim prophetarum. In 
agyographis* lob, Dauid, Salo- 
mon, Prouerbia, Ecclesiastes ’, 
Canticum Canticorum, Uerba 
dierum, id est Paralipomenon, 
Ezras, Hester. In Euangeliis *, 
Matheus, Marcus, Lucas, Io- 
hannes*. Epistole Apostolorum, 
Petri due, Pauli quatuordecim, 
Iohannis tres, Iacobi una, Iude 


1 testamenta duo edd. 
phetas B73 edd. ; + qui sunt edd. 
+ qui sunt edd. 

* Euangelistas + qui sunt edd. 


3 legem By8 edd. 
5 + Daniel edd. 
" Ecclesiasticum S85, Ecclesiasticus edd. 


AMIATINUS, p. 6. 


Auctoritas diuina continetur 
in testamenta duo id est in uetus 
et in nouum. 

In lege: Genesis, Exodum, 
Leuiticum, Numerorum, Deute- 
ronomium. 

In prophetis: Jesu Naue, 
Tudicum et Ruth, Samuhel, Ma- 
lachian, Esaias, Hieremias, Hi- 
ezecihel, Liber duodecim pro- 
phetarum. In agiographis: Job, 
Dauid, Salom., Prouerbia, Ec- 
clesiastes, Cantica Canticorum, 
Danihel, Uerba dierum id est 
Paralip., Esras, Hester. In 
Euangeliis: Matheus, Marcus, 
Lucas, Iohannes. Epist. Apost. : 
Pauli Apostoli xiiii, Petri Apost. 
11, Johann. Apost. iii, Iacobi Ap. 


S om. in By8 edd. * pro- 
§ Hagiographos 


® + post hos sequuntur edd. 
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una, In Actibus Apostolorum }, 
In Apocalipsi Johannis?.... 

Huic (i.e. to the Old Testa- 
ment, which Jerome divided into 
twenty-two books, the number 
of the letters of the Hebrew 
Alphabet) etiam adiecti sunt 
Noui Testamenti libri uiginti 
septem, qui colliguntur simul 
quadraginta nouem. Quo® nu- 
mero adde omnipotentem et in- 
diuisibilem Trinitatem, per quam 
hec facta et propter quam ista 
praedicta sunt, et quincquagen- 
arlus numerus indubitanter effi- 
citur, quia‘ ad instar iubilei 
anni magna pietate beneficii de- 
bita relaxat et pure peniten- 
tium peccata dissoluit. 
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i, Iudae Ap. i. Act Apost.: 
Actus Apostolorum Liber unus. 
Apocalypsi: Apocalypsin Liber 
unus. 


Sic fiunt ueteris nouique tes- 
tamenti secundum Hieronymum 
libri quadraginta nouem quibus 
adde dominum Christum de quo 
et per quem ista conscripta sunt 
fit quinquagenarius numerus qui 
ad instar iobelei anni debita re- 
mittit et paenitentium peccata 
dissoluit. 


Fol. 7 contains the Hilarian and Epiphanian divisions, 
written under the human or quasi-human head; here again 


we may compare Cassiodorus :— 


CASSIODORUS ANTIQUA TRANS- 
LATIO, ¢. Xlv. 


Scriptura sancta secundum 
antiquam translationem in tes- 
tamenta duo ita diuiditur id est 
in uetus et in® nouum. In Ge- 
nesim, Exodum, Leuiticum, Nu- 
merorum, Deutronomium, Iesu 
Naue, Iudicum, Ruth, Regum 
libri® quatuor, Paralipomenon’ 
duo, Psalterii *, Salomonis libri 
quincque id est Prouerbia, 


AMIATINUS, p. 7. 


Scriptura sancta diuiditur in 
testamenta duo id est in uetus 
et in nouum. Genesi, Exodum, 
Leuiticum, Numerorum, Deute- 
ronomium, Iesu Naue, Iudicum, 
menon libri ii, Psalmorum lib. v, 
Salom. lib. v id est Prouerbia, 
Sapientia, Ecclesiasticum, Eccle- 
siastes, Cantica Canticorum, Pro- 


1 Actuum Apostolorum edd.; +Lucae liber unus 78 edd.; +Lucae unus 


liber £.. 
liber unus edd. 3 cui edd. 
edd. et infra. 7 libros duos edd, 


2 In Apocalypsin Johannis liber unus By3; et Apocalypsis Joannis 
* qui edd. 


5 om. in edd. * libros 
§ +unus By5; +librum unum edd. 
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Sapientie, Ecclesiasticum, Ec- 
clesiastes, Canticum canticorum. 
Prophete id est Ysayas, Ihere- 
mias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Osee, 
Amos, Micheas, Iohel, Abvdias, 
Tonas, Naum, Abacuc, Sopho- 
nias, Aggeus, Zacharias, Mala- 
chim qui et angelus, lob, Tobi, 
Hester, Iudith, Ezre duo, Ma- 
cabeorum duo. 

Euuangelia quatuor id est 
Mathei', Marci, Luce, Io- 
hannis, Actus apostolorum ; 
epistole Petri ad Gentes ®*; 
Iacobi’, Iohannis ad Parthos, 
epistole Pauli ad Romanos 
una, ad Chorinthios due, ad 
Galathas una, ad Philipenses 
una, ad Ephesios una‘, ad Colo- 
senses una, ad Hebreos una, ad 
Thesalonicenses due, ad Timo- 
theum due, ad Titum una‘, ad 
Philemonem una, Apocalipsin 
Tohannis ... Translatio ueteris 
Testamenti in libris quadraginta 
quatuor continetur. Cui sub- 
iuncti® sunt noui Testamenti 
libri uiginti sex, fiuntque simul 
libri septuaginta ; in illo palma- 
rum numero fortasse presagati 
quas in mansione Helim inuenit 
populus Hebreorum .. . nos om- 
nia tria genera diuisionum iu- 
dicauimus affigenda ut inspecta 
diligenter atque tractata, non in- 
pugnare sed inuicem se potius 
. exponere uideantur. Unde licet 
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phetae id est Esaias, Hieremias, 
Ezecihel, Danihel, Osee, Amos, 
Micheas, Iohel, Abdias, Ionas, 
Naum, Ambacum, Sofonias, Ag- 
geus, Zacharias, Malachim qui 
et Angelus, Iob, Tobis, Hester, 
Iudith, Esdrae libri duo, Ma- 
chabeorum libriduo, Euangelia 
lili id est Matheus, Marcus, 
Lucas, Iohannes, Actus Aposto- 
lorum, Epist. Petri ad Gentes, 
Tacobi, Iohannis ad Parthos, 
Epist. Pauli apost. id est ad 
Rom. i, ad Corint. ii, ad Galatas 
i, ad Philip. i, ad Colos. i, ad 
Ephesios i, ad Thessalonicenses 
li, ad Timotheum ii, ad Titum 
i, ad Philemonem i, Apocalypsim 
Iohannis euangelistae. 


Sic fiunt ueteris nouique Tes- 
tamenti sicut diuidit sanctus Hi- 
larus (Hilarius m. p.) Romanae 
urbis antistes et Epiphanius 
Cyprius, quem latino fecimus 
sermoni transferri Libri lxx in 
illo palmarum numerum fortasse 
praesagati quas in mansione He- 
lim inuenit populus Hebreorum. 


1 Euangelium quatuor id est matheus By3; Post haec sequuntur euangelistae 


quatuor i.e. m. edd.; deinde marcus lucas iohannes By5 edd. 
> +ad duodecim tribus edd. 


edd. 
5 tr. ad Tit. una ad Tim. due 8, 


2 +iudae 
* ad Ephesios duae 5; om. edd. 
® subiecti Py3. 
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multi patres, id est Sanctus Hy- 
larius Pictauensis urbis antistes, 
et Rufinus presbiter Aquilei- 
ensis, et Epiphanius episcopus 
Cipri, et sinodus Nicena uel [et 
edd. | Calcedonensis non contraria 
dixerunt sed diuersa; omnes ta- 
men per diuisiones suas libros 
diuinos sacramentis competenti- 
bus aptauerunt. 

Cf. c. v. Epiphanius antistes 
Cyprius totum librum graeco 
sermone uno volumine sub bre- 
uitate complexus est. Hunc nos 
ut alios in Latinam linguam per 
amicum nostrum uirum diser- 
tissimum Epiphanium fecimus, 
Domino iuuante, transferri. 


Fol. 74 contains the Pentateuch circles described above 
(p. 16). In these circles is disposed the following 
writing :— 

ist circle. Manifestissima est Genesis in qua de creatura mundi, 


_ de exordio humani generis, et gente usque ad 

Aegyptum scribitur Hebr. 

2nd circle. Patet Exodus cum decem plagis, decalogo, cum mys- 
ticis Scripturis, diuinisque praeceptis. 

3rd circle. In promptu est Leuiticus Lib. in quo singula sacrificia 
et uestes Aaron et totus ordo Leuiticus spirant 
ceelestia sacram. 

4th circle. Numeri uero nonne totius arithmeticae et mensura 
terrae, et x1 duarum per heremum mansion. mysteria 
continent. 


5th circle. Deuteronomium quoque secunda Lex et euangelicae 
legis praefiguratio, nonne sic ea habet quae propria 
sunt ut tamen noua sint omnia de ueteribus. 


Fol. 8 contains the Augustinian division of Holy Scripture 
(under the Dove); here again we may compare with Cas- 
siodorus: 
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CASS. ¢. Xili. 


Scriptura diuina secundum 
beatum Augustinum in Testa- 
menta! duo ita diuiditur, id est 
in uetus et in nouum®, In hys- 
toria® libri uiginti duo id est 
Moysy libri quincque, Iesu Naue 
liber unus, Iudicum liber unus, 
Ruth liber unus, Regum hbni 
quatuor, Paralipomenon hiobri 
duo, Job liber unus, Tobi‘ liber 
unus, Hester ° liber unus, Iudith 
liber unus, Ezre® libri duo’, 
Machabeorum libri duo. In 
Prophetis libri uigintiduo, Dauid 
Pgalterium ® liber unus, Salomon 
libri tres °, Iesu filii Sirach libri 
duo’, Prophete maiores quatuor, 
idest Ysayas, [heremias, Daniel", 
Ezechiel ; et minores duodecim, 
id est Osee, Iohel, Amos, Ab- 
dias, Jonas, Micheas, Naum, 
Abacuc, Sophonias, Zacharias, 
Aggeus, Malachim. 

In epistolis Apostolorum”™ id 
est Pauli apostoli ad Romanos 
una, ad Corinthios due, ad Ga- 
lathas una, ad Ephesios una, 
ad Philipenses una, ad Thessa- 
lonicenses due, ad Colosenses 


una, ad Timotheum due, ad_ 


Titum una, ad Philemonem una, 
ad Hebreos una, Petri due, 
Ioannis tres, Iude una, Ia- 
cobi una. In Euangeliis qua- 
tuor, id est secundum Matheum, 


1 Testamentum £. 
* Tobiae edd. 5 Esther edd. 
unus a°py5, ® psalmorum edd. 
11 ezechiel daniel edd. 


3 in uetus et nouum edd. 
¢ Esdre By3; Esdrae edd. 
® quatuor edd. 
12 + uiginti una edd. 
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AMIATINUS, p. 8. 


Scriptura sancta diuiditur in 
uetus in nouum. In Historia 
libri N. xxii id est Mosi lib. v, 
Thesu Naue lib. i, Iudic. lib. i, 
Ruth lib. i, Reg. lib. iiii, Paral. 
hb. ii, Iob lib. i, Tobi lib. i, 
Hester lib. i, Iudith lib. i, 
Esdrae lib. ii, Machabeor. lib. 
ll. 


In prophetiam libri N. xxii, 
id est Dauid Psalm. lib. 1, Sal. 
hb. 11, Iesu filii Sirach lib. 11, 
Prophetarum id est Osee, Iohel, 
Amos, Abdiae, Ionae, Micheae, 
Naum, Habacuc, Sofon., Zach., 
Agg., Mal., Esaiae, Hier., Dan. 
et Hez. hb. N. xvi. 


In euangelia quattuor secun- 
dum Mattheum, secundum Mar- 
cum, secundum Lucam, secun- 
dum Iohannem. In Epistolas 
Apostolorum xxi, id est Pauli 
Apost. ad Rom. i, ad Cor. ui, ad 
Gal. i, ad Efes. i, ad Phil. i, ad 
Thessal. ii, ad Col. i, ad Tim. 1i, 
ad Tit. i, ad Fil. i, ad Heb. i, 
Petri duae, Ioh. iti, Iudae i, 
Tac. i. In Actus Apostolorum 
lib.i. In Apocalypsin Iohan. lib. i. 


3 +sunt edd. 
7 liber 
10 liber unus edd, 
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secundum Marcum, secundum 
Lucam, secundum Johannem. 
In Actibus Apostolorum liber 
unus. In Apocalipsin’ liber 
unus. Beatus igitur Augustinus 
secundum praefatos nouem co- 
dices, quos sancta meditatur Ec- 
clesia, secundo libro de doctrina 
Christiana, Scripturas diuinas 
septuaginta unius librorum cal- 
culo.comprehendit: quibus cum 
sancte Trinitatis addideris uni- 
tatem fit totius libre? competens 
et gloriosa perfectio. 
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Sic fiunt ueteris nouique Tes- 
tamenti sicut pater Augustinus 
in Libris de doctrina christiana 
complexus est simul libri N. 


Ixxi quibus adde unitatem di- 


ulnam per quam ista completa 
suat fit totius Librae competens 
et gloriosa perfectio; ipsa est 
enim rerum conditrix et uitalis 
omnium plenitudo uirtutum. 
At the top of the page :— 
Eloquium domini quaecum- 
que uolumina pandunt 
Spiritus hoc sancto fudit ab 


ore deus. 


The reader will not fail to notice the striking similarity 
between the lists of Cassiodorus and those of the Amiatinus. 
In the Hieronymian division the differences are only of the 
smallest nature; Cassiodorus has Iudicum Ruth instead of 
Ludicum et Ruth, omits Malachian and Danihel, and in the 
New Testament places St. Peter’s Epistles after, instead of 
before, St. Paul’s; he obtains the required total of forty-nine 
then by counting Judicum and Ruth as two books, while 
Amiatinus takes them as one; his real total however is 
forty-eight. Amiatinus, by the addition of Danihel and 
Malachian, obtains the full total of forty-nine. In both 
cases Salom. (whether Salomon or Salomonis) appears to be an 
introductory title, covering Prov. Heel. Cant. 

In the Augustinian division, which Cassiodorus tells us 
he took from the De doctrina Christiana 11. 13, he places the 
four greater prophets before, instead of after, the lesser 
(here the Amiatinus agrees with the order of the De doctrina) ; 
and in the New Testament he has the Evangelists after the 
Epistles. 

In the third division, the Hilarian and Epiphanian of 
the Amiatinus, the antiqua uersio of Cassiodorus, the differ- 


' apocalypsi edd. 3 libri edd. 
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ences are more noticeable. Cassiodorus counts one, not five, 
books of the Psalms; and in the New Testament places 
Ephesians before Colossians, and inserts the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which the Codex omits. Both the lists, Dr. Corssen 
notes, have lohannis ad Parthos, without any intimation of 
the number of St. John’s Epistles; and as in this list the 
numbers are usually added, where more than one Epistle 
is reckoned, 1t would seem probable that this canon included 
only one Epistle of St. John, especially as the expression 
Epistula ad Parthos is frequently used for the first Epistle, 
but does not seem known as a title for all three. Both 
lists emphasise the number seventy as the sum of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, but we must add them up 
on different principles in each case, to obtain the required 
total, Cassiodorus gives us forty-four books in the Old 
Testament, counting the Psalms as one book; the remaining 
twenty-six in the New Testament being obtainable only by 
counting three epistles of St. John. Amiatinus, on the other 
hand, counts five books of the Psalms, making forty-eight 
books in the Old Testament; to bring the total down to 
seventy then we must reduce four books in the New; this 
can only be done by counting one Epistle of St. John, and 
one of St. Peter (Hpzst. Petri ad Gentes having no number 
added), which with the omission of the Hebrews enables us 
to obtain the required number. Cassiodorus indeed was 
aware of the five-fold division of the Psalter, as he states 
it was known to Jerome, though Epiphanius preferred to 
speak of the book of the Psalms as one!. 

Even more marked are the variations in the explanatory 
matter. The Amiatinus refers the list to the combined au- 
thority of Hilary and Epiphanius; Cassiodorus does not state his 


1 Cass. in Psalterium c. xii. Dr. Corssen notes that the reference is in- 
correct, for Jerome, Praef. in Libr. Psalm. ad Sophronium, rejects the five- 
fold division on the authority of the Hebrew, and of the Apostles, who in the 
New Testament speak of it as one book; similarly Hilary, Prol. in tbr. 
Psalm., mentions the five-fold division only to reject it: Nos secundum 
apostolicam auctoritatem ‘ Librum Psalmorum’ et nuncupamus et scribimus. 
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source, and introduces the two fathers in a somewhat different 
connection, hinting that each had his own method of dividing 
the sacred books, though these were non contraria sed diuersa. 
The Amiatine citation of Hilary and Epiphanius again does 
not agree with its omission of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which Hilary held to be of Pauline authorship, nor would 
its Psalmorum lib. v., commend itself to his views as to the 
Psalter? ; while Epiphanius adhered to the Canon of Athana- 
asius, and in the order of books in the New Testament agreed 
with Jerome's list ad Paulinum ?, 

What can be then the relation of these lists to each other? 
Their agreement shows it to be a close one, their variations 
would seem to prevent it being that of direct copying. But 
we have at any rate shown that Cassiodorus possessed a 
Codex Grandior, which must certainly have been a Latin 
Bible, for the whole context of ce. xiv. of the Jnstitutio® 
shows this, and distinguishes it from the Graecus Pandectes 
mentioned later; this Latin Codex Grandior possessed three 
lists of the sacred books, and the Codex Amiatinus presents 
also three lists, almost, if not precisely, similar. 

We have, however, to notice yet another mark of affinity 
between the two books. Folios 24 and 3 of the Amiatinus 
contain a carefully-drawn view of the Tabernacle; Cassio- 
dorus in the Jnstitutto, c. v., mentions a certain blind man 
named Eusebius, who, as a compensation for his loss of sight, 
was gifted with a wonderfully retentive memory; this Eusebius 
commonuit etiam tabernaculum templumque Domini ad inetar 
caeli fuisse formatum quae depicta subtiiter lineaments propriis 
in ° Pandecte Latino corporis grandioris’ competenter aptaut ; 
so that Cassiodorus’ Codex Grandior also contained a page 
with the Tabernacle, for it would seem to be almost certain 
that the Codex thus mentioned is identical with that in 


1 See note on last page. 

* Epiph. adv. Haeres. iii. tom. 1, haer. 76, conf. 5; Jerome, Ep. liii; of. 
Westcott, Canon, pp. 554, 567 ff. 

> Dr. Hort in Academy, Feb. 26, 1887. 
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e. xiv'. Here again another link between this book and the 
Codex Amiatinus is supplied us by Bede. Dr. Hort? quotes 
two passages from Bede’s minor works; in his tract on the 
Tabernacle? ; Quomodo in pictura Cassiodori senatoris, cuius ipse 
in expositione Psalmorum meminit, enpressum uidimus ; and again 
in his tract on Solomon’s temple * : Has uero porticus Cassiodorus 
senator in Pandectis, ut ipse Psalmorum expositione commemorat, 
triplici ordine distinait, adding below Haec ut in pictura Cas- 
siodort reperimus distincta, Dr. Hort justly remarks that 
this is the language of a man who had seen with his own 
eyes the identical representation of the Tabernacle and the 
Temple which Cassiodorus inserted in his Pandect; and 
there is no evidence that Bede was ever in Italy, or indeed 
further south than York. The conclusion would therefore 
seem to follow that the Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus must 
have been brought to England and to the library of Wear- 
mouth or of Jarrow, and there possibly have been placed on 
the same shelf with the Codex Amiatinus. 

A still further supposition seemed at one time possible 
both to Dr. Hort and Dr. Corssen®; might not the first 
quaternion of the Amiatinus be not a transcript but actually 
a part of Cassiodorus’ Codex Grandior? There is much 
which strikes one at first sight in favour of such a view ; the 
parchment is not quite so tall as that of the other gatherings, 
and certainly seems somewhat darker and thicker; the 
gathering is not signed, and the second quaternion beginning 
the Bible is marked I; and the writing of the lists and pre- 
fatory matter is in a different hand from that of the body of 
the book. Further, there is only one other page in the book 
which contains pictorial representation ; this is fol. 7963, 
the page which divides the Old from the New Testament, 
and the picture is that of our Lord with the Evangelists and 


1 Cf. Expos. in Psalm. xiv: Dei tabernaculum ... quod nos fecimus pingt 
et in pandectis maioris capite collocari. 
2 Academy, Feb, 26, 1887. 8 ii, 12 (vii. 307 Giles), 
* c. 16 (viii. 314 f. Giles) ; the references are in the first inetance from De 
i 5 Academy, June 11, 1887. 
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their symbols ; this is in the judgment of Prof. Browne?! quite 
different in style from those in the first quaternion, and looks 
like a late and poor copy of earlier work, the drawing being” 
inferior and the colours bad. The ornamentation, too, of the 
first quaternion, and especially the Ezra picture, could not 
at any rate have been designed in England. If Dr. Hamann 
is sure from the general orthography of the MS. that it 
was copied directly from an Italian, not a North-British 
exemplar, Prof. Browne is equally convinced that the draughts- 
man of the Ezra picture shows in his peculiar ornamentation 
the immediate influence of Ravenna or Rome. ‘It seems 
fairly certain,’ he says, ‘that the Ezra picture was drawn in 
Ravenna, the home of Cassiodorus for so many years;’ and 
he suggests that a mosaic in the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
supplied the features, the book-case, and the stool on which 
Ezra is sitting: ‘it seems impossible to doubt that Ezra’s 
book-case was copied from this.’ 

If we examine the contents of the Prologue also, and the 
Amiatine list of books, we find that here too they do not 
agree with the actual books of the Manuscript; the Prologue 
(p. 290) lays stress on the mystic number 70 as being the 
total of the books of the Bible, but the next page (3 4) begins 
the Amiatine division with fu hoc codice continentur ueteris et 
nout Testamenti Libri No. \xxi; the list itself, if we count 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Esdras as two books each, 
gives us a total of 70, and in the Codex itself, which inserts 
the Second Epistle of Peter, omitted in the list, we have again 
717; thus the list and Prologue agree neither with them- 
selves nor with the actual contents, and may well be as truly 
Cassiodorian as the other lists: Corssen, indeed, noted long 
ago® that the Prologue seemed to have nothing to do 
with the present Codex Amiatinus, and might well be 
a piece of true Cassiodorian work, and the reference to 


1 Academy, April 30, 1887. ; 
4 Ranke, in Theol. Literaturz., 1887, p. 272. 
3 Die Bibeln des Cass. p. 625. 
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the palm-trees at Elim seems certainly to be a reference to 
the Instituto, ec. xiv. 

- Here certainly is much which makes for the view that the 
first quaternion was bodily transferred from the Codex Grandior 
to its present place. The Codex Grandior was certainly in North 
Britain, for Bede saw it there. It may well have been the 
Pandectes uetustae translationis which Benedict Biscop or 
Ceolfrid brought from Rome; and it would be quite in 
keeping with the times had Ceolfrid, in presenting his mag- 
nificent new Pandect to the Holy See, tacked into it the 
quaternion, which had hitherto stood at the beginning of 
Cassiodorus’ own Old-Latin Pandect. 

Difficulties however meet us as we examine this hypothesis 
closely. The first indeed which suggested itself to Dr. Corssen 
was a chronological one ; it was that Bede’s language shows 
him to have seen the Cassiodorian Pandect himself, while the 
Codex Amiatinus left England in 715; but as Bede was born in 
674, he would have had ample time to have seen the pictures in 
their original place and to have described them, before they left 
England. But the other arguments in favour of the identity 
are not really so strong as they seem ; though the parchment 
of the first quaternion struck Prof. Browne? as looking some- 
what darker and older than that of the rest of the MS., this, 
as Dr. Hort remarks’, is but a trifling matter, and it can 
hardly be expected that in such a large MS. as this, it would 
be of the same quality throughout. The fact of the gathering 
being without a signature proves nothing, as in other MSS. 
the gatherings are sometimes without signatures for the 
prefatory matter*®. A more important point is the difference 
of writing. That the handwriting in the first quaternion 
is different from the body of the work is certain ; whether it 
be earlier is not quite so sure a point; and Dr, Corssen is of 

1 And also the present writer when he examined the MS. in May, 1887. 

2 Academy, Jan. 19, 1889. 

> Asin the Echternach Gospels, Paris Lat. 9389, where the first signature 


is on f. 24 at the beginning of the Gospel, the prefatory matter being written 
on unsigned gatherings. 
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opinion that the three biblical lists resemble in their style the 
writing of the corrections and marginal notes of the teat. Of 
course if they can be proved to be in the same hand the ques- 
tion is settled, and the preliminary quaternion may be later, or 
possibly contemporary, but certainly not earlier than the rest 
of the book; but on this point we still await the judgment 
of a skilled palaeographer. 

The inferiority, again, of the picture in the middle of the 
book to those in the first quaternion is no argument for 
dating the latter a century earlier; it only suggests that two 
scribes were at work on the volume, and that the second, 
who may have been at work only a few months after 
the first, was a less skilful artist. The argument from the 
Italian character of the ornamentation is somewhat stronger, 
as British scribes were not often in the habit of slavishly 
copying foreign work; still a Roman scribe may have copied 
this ornamentation, as we saw reason above to suppose he 
may possibly have written the rest of the book (p. 285). At 
any rate all that the ornamentation proves is that it was 
designed in Italy ; 1t may have been copied in England. 

If we examine the contents of the quaternion, especially 
the Prologue and Amiatine list, we find that if they do not 
suit well with the actual present MS., neither would they suit 
the Codex Grandior. The first quaternion gives us, we must 
remember, four divisions of Scripture; Amiatine, Hieronymian, 
Hilarian and Epiphanian, and Augustinian; the Codex 
Grandior, according to the Institutio, c. xiv, would seem 
to have contained only three, and the actual books of the 
Bible followed the order of the antiqua translatio. In any 
ease, then, the Prologue and Amiatine list must have been 
added later, and could not have formed part of the original 
Coden Grandior. 

A still further difficulty awaits us as we examine Bede's 
words and those of Cassiodorus with regard to the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple. Fols. 2 and 24 of the Amiatinus 
contain, as we saw, a carefully drawn bird’s-eye view of the 
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Tabernacle, but there is no representation in the quaternion 
as we now have it of Solomon’s Temple; Cassiodorus, how- 
ever, in the Jnstitutio, c. v, speaks very distinctly of the 
Tabernaculum Templumque Domini, though in the treatise on 
the Psalms he speaks only of the Tabernacle. 

Bede, in describing (see above, p. 300) the Temple, referred 
to, as he says, in Cassiodorus’ Exposition of the Psalms, men- 
tions some features—the triple portico—which are not found 
in the Amiatine picture!. De Rossi’s explanation of this dif- 
ference seems all that could be desired, but it proves, at any 
rate, that the first quaternion of the Codex Amiatinus cannot 
have been ‘bodily transferred,’ as was at first supposed, from 
the Codex Grandior. Bede, he supposes, is citing from 
memory, and so confuses together the two distinct passages 
of Cassiodorus, that in the Jnstitutio, mentioning the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, and that in the Psalms, mentioning only 
the Tabernacle. It would appear that the Codex Grandior ori- 
ginally possessed the two pictures; but what has become of the 
Temple sheet if, or when, it was transferred to the Amiatinus ? 
The loss of such a valuable sheet is a serious difficulty in the 
way of the identity of the two quaternions, Bede’s descrip- 
tion of the Tabernacle, again (De Tabernaculo, c. xii), does not 
quite, though it does very nearly, suit the Amiatine picture. 
He says :— 

‘Erat contra arulam ostium in pariete altaris orientalis unde 
uel ligna ad alendum ignem immitti uel carbones et cineres possent 
egeri; quomodo in pictura Cassiodori Senatoris, cuius ipse in 
expositione psalmorum meminit, expressum uidimus (or uidemus) ; 
in qua etiam utrique altari, et holocausti uidelicet et incensi, pedes 
quattuor fecit. Quod utrumque eum, sicut et tabernaculi et 
templi positionem, a doctoribus Judaeorum didicisse putamus,’ 


Here, as De Rossi remarks, the description of Bede agrees 
with the Amiatine picture, with the exception of the ostium 
in the side of the altar, which is omitted in the picture. 


1 De Rossi, La Bibbia Offerta, etc., Roma 1887, p. 19 f., and De Origine, 
etc., Bibl. Sedis Apost. p. lxxvili. 
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od 


This certainly is a difficulty, but we must remember that 
there may be two solutions of it: one, that the picture de- 
scribed by Bede was neither the Amiatine nor its immediate 
exemplar; another, that Bede was describing from memory 
in this passage, and consequently was not perfectly accurate. , 
This is indeed likely if Bede was writing towards the end 
of his life, and the Codex with the picture of the Tabernacle 
had left England in 715; and it is just possible, as Prof. 
Browne suggests, that the missing Temple sheet was taken 
out of the quaternion in order to make room for the sheet 
with the Amiatine Prologue and list of contents, and re- 
mained at Wearmouth and Jarrow: there it would be often 
seen afterwards by Bede, and his curious difference of ex- 
pression reperimus distincta of the Temple, expressum uidimus 
of the Tabernacle, would meet with an explanation’. The 
language of Bede, then, would seem to leave us in doubt 
as to the identity of the Cassiodorian and Amiatine picture ; 
the question must be solved on other grounds. 

We now have to consider the last and most intricate point 
of all, the original order of leaves in the quaternion, though 
this again, however interesting as an exercise in reconstruc- 
tion, cannot have, I venture to think, the decisive influence 
imagined by some writers, on its relation to the Codex 
Grandior. The order of leaves, as we saw (p. 288), has 
been twice disturbed. At present it is Fol. 1 blank, Fol. 1 6 
Dedication verses; 2 blank, 24 and 3 Tabernacle picture ; 
36 blank; 4 Prologue and 44 contents (purple sheet); 5 
Ezra picture, 54 blank; 6 Hieronymian division (Lamb), 6 4 
blank; 7 Hilarian and Epiphanian division (Man), 70 Pen- 
tateuch circles; 8 Augustinian division (Dove), 8 4 blank ?. 
Fols. 1 and 8 are one piece; 2 and 3 are one piece, mounted 


1 Dr. Corssen (Academy, Apr. 7 and May 26, 1888) doubts the existence of 
the two pictures, and is convinced, from the language of Cassiodorus, that the 
Tabernacle and Temple are identical ; I am bound to say, however, that De 
Rossi’s explanation seems to me the more natural. 

.* Academy—Prof. Browne, Apr. 30, 1887, Dr. Hort, June 11, 1887, Dr. 
Corssen, April 7, 1888, Prof. Browne, May 5, 1888, Dr. Hort, Jan. 19, 1889. 
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on a guard not sewn in; 4 is a single page on a guard with 
7 mounted on the same guard and pasted on to the heel of 4; 
5 and 6 are one piece, and the sewing is here; 60 has at 
one time stood next to 8, for. part of the couplet on the top 
. of 8, Eloguium domini etc., has been impressed backwards 
on 66; as a consequence of this, 5 must have also come 
after 1; the Tabernacle sheet 2 and 3 must have stood 4 
and 5, as the middle sheet of the quaternion is the only 
position in which the picture could have been seen. We 
are certain, then, of the exact position of fols. 2 and 3, and of 
the relative positions of 1 and 8, 5 and 6; and if 1 and 8 
originally stood outside, as the condition of 8 4 suggests, 
then 5 and 6 stood 2 and 7, and the remaining two leaves, 
separate but sewn together again, 4 and 7, must have stood 
3 and 6. Such was the order proposed at first by Prof. 
Browne, and partly agreed te by Dr. Hort, who argued 
however that the Pentateuch circle (7 4) would have come 
more naturally after, not between, the lists, and that the 
Hilarian list (7) is placed last in Cassiodorus; he then 
placed 4 and 7 at 1 and 8, and the present 1 and 8 at 2 
and 7, 5 and 6 going 3 and 6, and 2 and 3 as before, at 4 and 5. 
He imagined the Pentateuch circles to be later than the rest 
of the quaternion, except of course the Donation verses and 
contents. Dr. Corssen, however, maintained the writing of 
the Prologue to be the same as that of the Contents, and the 
Pentateuch circles the same as that of the Hilarian division, 
founding on this an argument for the post-Cassiodorian 
origin of the whole quaternion ; for if 4 and 7 were originally 
the same sheet, cut in two and sewn together again, as he 
imagined, by the last binder of the book}, it would follow 
that the writing of the Prologue, lists, and Pentateuch 
circles was the same as that of the contents, that is, not 
earlier than that of the rest of the MS.; he agreed, however, 


1 Prof. Browne, in horror at the bare idea of such barbarism, exclaims, ‘the 
modern binder s¢#ll lives, and is still allowed to visit the Laurentiana!’ 
(Academy, May 5, 1888.) 
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with Prof. Browne that 1 and 8 were probably still in 
their original places. 

The final disquisition on the original order was given 
in the Academy of Jan. 18, 1889, by Dr. Hort, beyond 
which perhaps no one can attempt to go. We can hardly 
do more than give outlines of it in this Essay, which 
has already grown too long. Following a suggestion of 
Corssen’s that the human head over the Hilarian division 
might be possibly intended for a representation of the first 
Person in the Trinity, he proposed to place that list first, 
the Hieronymian division with the Lamb, or symbol of the 
Second Person, coming next, and lastly, the Augustinian 
with the Dove, the symbol of the Holy Spirit: this will 
again make the order of the lists the same as that originally 
suggested by Prof. Browne; the difficulties of the Pentateuch 
circles on 7 6, and the single purple sheet 4 he would resolve 
by supposing that they were transposed by the North-British 
scribe when he copied the Cassiodorian MS. Prof. Browne’s 
supposition here seems more probable, that 4 and.7 were not 
originally the same sheet, but two separate sheets sewn 
together, the purple sheet being substituted by Ceolfrid for 
the lost Temple sheet. Dr. Hort, however, thinks the 
arrangement to have been a deliberate transposition by 
Ceolfrid, when he was obtaining a direct copy (for such he 
would seem to think it) of the Cassiodorian matter for his 
own Bible. The Cassiodorian quaternion was as follows :— 
1 and 16 blank; 2 Ezra, 26 blank; 3 Prologue, 3 6 blank; 
4 and 5 Tabernacle; 6 Hilarian list, 6 6 blank; 7 Hierony- 
mian list, 7 4 blank; 8 Augustinian list, 84 blank. Now 
Ceolfrid in a Vulgate Bible would naturally wish to place 
the Hieronymian list first, and in this endeavour would alter 
the arrangement as follows. The first row of numerals repre- 
sent the present position of the leaves, the second their sup- 
posed original order :— 

4 Prologue. (1) 1 blank. (2) 

46 Contents. (15) 16 Donation verses. (26) 

x2 
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5 Ezra. (3) 6 Hieronymian list. (6) 
50 blank. (36) 6b blank. (6) | 

2 blank (4) 8 Augustinian list. (7) 

2b Tabernacle. (40) 86 blank. (70) 

3 Tabernacle. (5) + Hilarian list. (8) 

36 blank. (50) 76 Pentateuch Circles. (8b) 


And with this arrangement we may rest satisfied. It 
scems to suggest that the first quaternion was at any rate 
a direct copy of the lost Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus ; but 
the difficulties of the lost Temple sheet, and of the present 
state of fols. 4 and 7, do not seem entirely answered by it, 
and perhaps never can be. 
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APPENDIX 


ON THE ITALIAN ORIGIN OF THE CODEX AMIA- 
TINUS AND THE LOCALIZING OF ITALIAN MSS. 


[W. Sanpay. | 


Tue tests put forward by Dr. Hamann (p. 286 supra) in proof of 
the Italian origin of the Codex Amiatinus possess an importance 
which extends beyond the history of this particular MS. If they 
should be found to hold good, they would supply us with a welcome 
means of identifying other MSS. as Italian, and would so contribute 
to’ a process which is likely to be characteristic of the stage of 
textual criticism on which we are now entering. 

It is coming to be realised more and more that in order to 
restore the text of an ancient document, especially of one with 
wide diffusion and attestation, much copied and therefore much 
corrupted, it is necessary first to know its history. And it is 
coming also to be realised that the external history of a text 
and its internal history must go hand in hand. They mutually 
strengthen and support each other. By pursuing both at once, 
relations are often suggested which would otherwise pass un- 
perceived. Thus the first thing that we need to know about 
a MS. is when it was written, where it was written, and where 
its ancestors were written. Anything which helps us to find out 
this is of value. 

We have several means at our command for ascertaining the 
birthplace of a MS. The most obvious is the occurrence of notes 
connecting it with a particular library or owner. These, however, 
far more often apply only to the later stages of its history, which 
are of less importance. A larger step is gained when an extant 
MS. can be identified with one of those in the ancient lists, e.g. in 
Becker’s Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui. The palaeographical 
test is more delicate, and it is probable that as our knowledge of 
the different shades of handwriting increases, more use will be 
made of this than has been made hitherto. The last test is that 
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which is supplied by the occurrence of forms either of grammar 
or spelling which can be traced to some definite locality. This 
test, however, greatly needs more exact definition than it has yet 
received; and it is this which constitutes the interest of any fresh 
contribution to it. 

These points of grammar and orthography are clearly a branch 
of the larger question of provincial Latin in general. In regard 
to this there may be. said to be two schools: one, of which 
Schuchardt may be taken as the representative, admits indeed 
the distinction between literary Latin or the Latin of cultivated 
society and the vernacular Latin of common speech, but regards 
the latter as generally diffused throughout the whole of the Roman 
Empire, and not dialectically varied—or at least with no recog- 
nisable variations—in different localities!; the other maintains 
and lays stress upon these peculiarities. The only book with 
which I am acquainted directly dealing with the subject, Sittl’s 
Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der lateinischen Sprache (Erlangen, 
1882) takes this line. 

It is much to have opened the subject and attacked it syste- 
matically, and Sitt] deserves credit for bringing together a quantity 
of useful material; but any one who reads his book will, I think, 
rise from it with the sense that there is still a great deal to be 
done, and that stricter logic will have to be applied before assured 
conclusions can be arrived at. 

The one great caution which seems to me to be most often forgotten 
is the difficulty of proving the negative side of the propositions 
involved. It is comparatively easy to prove that a certain usage 
existed in a certain locality; but then, before it can be said to be 
characteristic of that locality, it must be also proved that it did not 
exist or existed only sparingly in other localities. Nor is it 
enough simply to say that we have no evidence of it. That 
absence of evidence may be due to nothing more than the defects 
of our knowledge and scantiness of our materials. For instance, 
it is constantly asserted that such and such a usage is African 
because it occurs in Fronto or Apuleius or Tertullian or Cyprian 
or Arnobius. But how much of this turns upon a bare argu- 
mentum ex stlentio, where the witnesses moreover are of necessity 
silent for the simple reason that they do not exist? For the two 

* ‘Dieses (das rustike Latein) erscheint auf den Denkmiilern aller Gegenden 


eigentlich immer als ein und dasselbe’ (Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, i. 92; 
quoted by Sittl, p. 44). 
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centuries, roughly speaking, from the year 120 A.D. to the year 
320 A.D., the great mass of the extant Latin literature is African.. 
How easily might the balance be altered if we had as much. 
literature from Italy or Gaul or Spain as we have from Africa! 
This is a consideration for which I do not think that nearly 
enough allowance is made. 

On the other hand, there is a caution which must be observed 
on the opposite side. Isolated examples of a particular form or of 
a particular usage are consistent with the hypothesis that they are 
really foreign to the district in which they are found. To take 
a clear case: no inference can be drawn from the Latin inscrip- 
tions found in the East. These must proceed from travellers or. 
immigrants who would bring with them the customs of their own. 
homes; and, so far as we can tell, their homes might be anywhere 
in the Latin-speaking half of the Empire. So, too, there would be 
Italian settlers in Gaul or Spain, and African legionaries might 
find their way into Ilyricum or Britain. In like manner we may 
know for certain that a MS. is Irish, English, or Merovingian, and 
yet it may contain forms which belong neither to France nor to 
any part of the British Islands, but which have been perpetuated. 
from some other MS. of an altogether different and distant origin. 
The evidence is hedged about with drawbacks and qualifications of 
all kinds; and all that we can do is to bear these well in mind 
and discount our inferences accordingly. 

The materials at our disposal are accumulating daily. First 
and foremost is the splendid Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
backed by other collections, such as those of Le Blant for Gaul 
and De Rossi for Christian Rome. Then come the critical editions 
with an apparatus ample enough for the purpose, such as would 
be preeminently the Monumenta Germaniae Historica and the 
Corpus Seriptorum LEcclesiasticorum Latinorum. Many single 
works would of course have to be added—notably Ribbeck’s 
Virgi—and a most important contribution to this side of the 
subject is made by the appearance of the first fasciculus of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Vulgate. Some relevant statements of value may be 
extracted from the grammarians, but these must not at once be 
assumed to be trustworthy, because the range of observation on 
which they depend was often limited. And lastly, the Romance 
-scholar will have an important voice in the matter, because he will 
be able to determine from existing forms the older forms which 
must have preceded them. 
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I very much hope that the subject may be systematically taken 
up. It is one to which, as it seems to me, a young scholar might 
devote himself both with interest and profit. The result of his 
work would be to furnish criteria which would be useful in many 
directions, and in the process of forming them he would acquire 
a great variety of knowledge. On a subject which lies somewhat 
outside my own department I may perhaps be forgiven for going 
to the more accessible sources, and for collecting some of my data 
in a rather desultory fashion. I confine myself for the present to 
testing the points put forward by Dr. Hamann. 

The points so put forward as proving that Codex Amiatinus 
was either itself written in Italy, or at least copied from an Italian 
exemplar, are as follows :— 

S = X: homo senes, Jud. xix. 16, 17; senia (fa), Ecclus. 
xx. 3I. 

N inserted : gigans, Job xvi. 15; optimantium, Jer. xxv. 36. 

C inserted before X: ancxius, Ps. cxlii. 4 ; uncxit, 1 Reg. x. 1. 

Sub assimilated before 8: sussaltastis, Ps. cxiii. 6. 

Ad assimilated before M: ammirata, Apoc. xiii. 3; quem- 
ammodum, Lue. vill. 47. 

A= AU: agusto, 2 Par. xv. 16 ; ascultabant, Act. viii. 10. 

O= AU: clodun, Matt. xviii. 8. 

U= AU: cluserunt, 2 Par. xxix. 7. 

A=E: adtractaverit, Gen. xxvii, 12. 

E =I: redemet, Ps. liv. 19. 

Vowel prefixed to 8 impure: histriatarum, 3 Reg. vii. 24. 

S = EX :? espendebat, Judith xiii. 8; scandescet, Sap. v. 23. 

Vowel dropped before 8 impure: Spaniae, 1 Macc. viii. 3. 

PH = P, DI = Z: tophadius (topazus), Ezech. xxviii. 13. 

Dropping of final M: totum belli impetu, 2 Par. xxxil. 2; 
in tantum arrogantiae tumore, Esth. xvi. 12; incidemus in manu 
Dei et non in manus hominum, Ecclus. ii. 22. ’ 

We will take these points in order. 

S = X. From Campania, Bruttium and Lucania there are three 
examples of visit (= viait); from Calabria and the Eastern side of 
the peninsula four examples; from Latium four examples (two 
each of visit and bist) ; from Cisalpine Gaul two examples, conius 
and sestwm; from Sardinia three examples, coius twice and wvistt. 
From Spain we get only one extremely doubtful example of es 
(= ex); but from Gallia Narbonensis there are several, cotus, 
Santippa, sesta (from a Christian inscription ascribed by Le Blant 
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to the sixth century), supples (also Christian) viset, bisit. In 
Africa, too, there are six examples (two each of conius and visit), 
besides the proper name Lstricata five times", 

Turning to MSS. there are two or three examples in Ribbeck’s 
MSS. of Virgil ? which may be presumed to be Italian. There are 
also two examples (senes and sents), which appear to be original in 
the text of Jordanes, who wrote in Italy. Many MSS. of Sedulius, 
including the oldest, the famous Turin MS. in capitals of the 
seventh century (Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Hxemp. Codd. 
Lat. pl, 16), in Pasch. Carm. iv. 2 read maestum, one MS. of the 
eighth century mestwum. Huemer has printed mixtwm, on much 
inferior authority, because of the parallel passage of Juvencus; 
but it does not follow that because Juvencus in Spain wrote 
mixtus before 337 A.D. therefore Sedulius may not have written 
mistus or maestus in a different region and more than a century 
later. Sedulius may be taken to represent Italian usage. One 
group of MSS. has a note to the effect that he taught philosophy 
in Italy, but wrote his heroics in Achaia : and there is more reason 
to believe than to doubt the first part of this statement. I have 
not been able to find another instance of this interchange in his 
works, but I will not say that there are none. The one writer of 
whom it seems clear that he habitually wrote senes or senis is 
Venantius Fortunatus. These forms occur no less than twelve times 
in his poetical works, with a strong preponderance of MS. authority. 
There is a more even balance between senes and senis, but senes 
throughout seems to have been rightly admitted into the text. If 
Venantius Fortunatus had stood alone there might have been a 
doubt whether the tradition which he represented was Italian or 
Gallican. He was born in North Italy, near Treviso, but spent 
the greater part of his life in a monastery at Poitiers. We have, 
however, already had the evidence of inscriptions for the neigh- 
bouring province of Gallia Narbonensis. There is also at least 
one well attested example of senes in Gregory of Tours; senes 


1 Corssen (Aussprache, i. 297) remarks on the tendency for the guttural 
element in x to be lost before c and ¢: Estricatus and Estricata are among his 
instances: he gives a number of others, most of which appear to be derived 
from Italy or Africa. 

3 The true Latin form is of course Vergilius, but in English it seems best to 
keep the familiar ‘ Virgil.’ Besides the objections to innovating in such a matter, 
to write ‘ Vergil’ would be to obscure the history of the name and to make it 
appear as ifit had been introduced into our literature at a different period and 
by a different method from that by which it was really introduced into it. — 


Pa 
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also occurs in a French MS. of the Vulgate (G) at Luke 1. 18 ; 
and the tenth century MS. C of the Heptateuch of Cyprian, bishop of 
Toulon, has three instances of hesternus for externus, and one of 
sescentos (ed. Mayor, p. xlviii). It does not appear that this poem 
ever passed through Italian hands. The Codex Trivultianus of 
Corippus, an African writer of the age of Justinian, has as many 
as seven examples. The MS. itself is of the fourteenth century, 
but it may very well have been made from an ancient archetype, 
as the work does not seem to have been much copied. 

There is also decisive evidence for the writing of s for x in 
Spain. A ninth century MS. of Cassian, which Petschenig, the 
editor, calls ‘ Lombardic,’ but which is really Visigothic from the 
monastery of Silos, near Burgos’, is characterized by the forms 
ansietas, ausilium, justa, senes *. 

The Appendix to Probus *, among its directions as to orthography, 
says that senes is to be written and not senis (ed. Keil, iv. 198). 

On the whole, though we have thus sufficient evidence of the 
prevalence of this corruption in Italy, there is also reason to think 
that it existed in Africa, and satisfactory proof of its existence in 
Gaul. 

N inserted. We may dismiss the many instances of words in 
which the insertion of n is both correct in itself, and supported by 
a large amount of early authority, though it has dropped out of 
common use. Such would be fotiens, quotiens, vicensimus, con- 
junx, and we might add also formonsus, which is spelt thus both in 
MSS. and inscriptions. Here the » appears to be etymologically 
right, and similar to that which has dropped out of xapies (for 
xapievrs)*. Not so correct in itself, though equally well attested 
by early and good MSS., is the form thensaurus: it is more assured 
in MSS. of the Old Latin than in those of the Vulgate. On much 
the same footing as this would be the form occansio, which has 
also a large amount of early attestation. It is found in Codex 


1 The MS. is described by M. Delisle in Mélanges de Paléographie, &c. 
p- 78 f. 

2 Toh. Cassiant Opp. ed. Petschenig, p. xxxvii (Vienna, 1888). I was con- 
vinced from the orthography that this MS. was Visigothic, and had little 
difficulty in identifying it. 

§ Sittl originally held that this was a compilation which did not represent 
any particular province (Die lok. Verschied. p. 35 n.), but he has recently ex- 
pressed the opinion, on what seem to be good grounds, that it belongs to 
Africa (Archiv f. lat. Lexikog. vi. p. 557). 

* Virosus is said to = vironsus, from a root-form viro-uensso- =viro-uent-to- 
(V. Henry, Précis de Grammaire comparée, p. 169). 
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Vercellensis (a), which palaeography and tradition alike refer to 
the fourth century, and in Codex Veronensis (b), which is said to 
be not more than a century later. Both of these are probably 
Italian MSS. The form occurs no less than nine times in Codex 
Fuldensis of the Vulgate (Bp. Wordsworth’s /), which we know to 
have been written in Campania just before the year 546. It occurs 
even more often in Codex Claromontanus (D Paul.), for which Dr. 
Corssen has recently claimed an Italian origin. This may very 
possibly be right, though the arguments made use of point rather 
against Africa than definitely for Italy as compared with other 
localities where a Graeco-Latin MS. might be written. The common 
view is that the companion MS8., Codex Bezae (D Evv.), was written 
in Southern Gaul. The place of origin of these early Graeco-Latin 
MSS. is an interesting subject of enquiry that has not yet been 
brought to any settled conclusion. Occansio does not occur in the 
N. T. portion of Codex Amiatinus. It occurs in a v.1. of the French 
MS. £ at Mat. xxvi.16. It is found once, with three other in- 
stances of n inserted, though not before s, in Jordanes. 

Some curious examples occur sporadically in the inscriptions : 
herens in Macedonia and Southern Gaul, sctantis (= sciatis) in 
Calabria, swpe stens in proconsular Asia, memoriens=memoriae in 
Dalmatia, and the proper name Crenscens, which is found repeatedly, 
but, strange to say, is the only example except coniunx in Africa. 
Very remarkable is the form Monse, which is characteristic of the 
sole existing fragmentary MS. of the Asswmptio Moyseos which is 
assigned to the sixth century, or possibly earlier (Fritzsche, Libr. 
A poc. p. xxxiii., after Ceriani). The nearest parallel to this with 
which I am acquainted is Heronde in the Lichfield or St. Chad’s 
Gospels (Bp. Wordsworth’s Z) in Matt. ii. 22. Less anomalous than 
these are the vernacular forms finctus (= jictus), which is found in 
Priscillian (ed. Schepss, p. 21. 1. 16), and finctiosus (= ficticius), 
which is rightly restored by Miodénski in the text of the De Aleato- 
ribus, c. 7. Also nearer to the beaten track are the two examples 
from Cod. Amiatinus, gigans and optimans. Pienty of parallels 
may be found for the first of these. The Calabrian inscriptions 
have Atlans and Thoans, Atlans is found generally in the MSS. 
of Virgil, while single MSS. have Acragans, Pallans: superstens, 
increpitans (for increpttas) and flectens, praemens as futures are also 
found. It is in this latter class that we must look for analogies to 


1M. Berger questions this early date, but I believe it to be on the whole 
probable. 


if Google 
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optimans. We note that redundans for redundas occurs in MSS. 
of Venantius Fortunatus (iii. 24. 15), though in a group which 
appears to avoid the form senes. In Gregory of Tours there are 
several examples of inserted before s like accensus (= accesaus), 
perhaps from confusion with ascensus. The only identical examples 
that I have found of gigans are quoted by Georges in his Lex. d. 
lat. Wortformen, both from the Amplontan Glossaries. These 
are important for the point directly at issue. So far there 
would seem to be a preponderance of evidence for Italy as the 
centre from which these forms had radiated. These glossaries, 
however, in the form in which they have come down to us, would 
seem to be widely removed from Italy. The MSS. of both 
glossaries are said to contain notes in Anglo-Saxon’. Still, if we 
went far enough back, the forms might have come in upon Italian 
soil. With no great centre were the first English scholars in such 
frequent communication as with Rome. On the whole the view 
that this inserted n favours an Italian origin seems to me, if not 
proved, yet perhaps rather more probable than not. 

CX=X. For this there are nine examples in Cisalpine Gaul, ten 
in the rest of Italy outside Rome; but the same number in Gallia 
Narbonensis, three in Sardinia, three in Spain, and many (about 
thirty-six) in Africa. The like phenomenon occurs several times in 
Jordanes and in the MSS. of Paulus’ Historia Langobardorum, at 
least once in Orientius (Mr. Ellis prints extincait in Comm. i. 356), 
once (sancatt) in Gregory of Tours, once, if not more, in an 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of Sedulius dating from the eighth century, and 
several times, not to say frequently, in the group of Insh MSS. 
published by Prof. T. K. Abbott (Hv. Vers. Antehteron. pp. vi, Xx1). 
In Matt. xi. 17 plancaxisti occurs in F (Irish), and plancaistis in # 
(French with Irish affinities). I imagine that the wide diffusion 
of this usage will not be disputed. There is hardly one of the 
Latin-speaking provinces from which there is not evidence for it. 

Sub assimilated before 8 and Ad before M. The assimi- 
lation of prepositions is a subject on which it is dangerous 
to generalise. Each word must be taken by itself, because 
a writer will assimilate one word and not another which seems 
to be exactly analogous to it. Instances of the assimilation 
of sub before s are comparatively rare. Those that I have been 
able to find are all Italian: suscriptione from Tusculum, suscripst 
from Cannae (both quoted by Sittl, p. 71), and suscriptwm from 


1 Loewe, Prodromus Glossariorum, p. 114 f, 


Sos TS 
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the Calabrian volume (CJL. ix. 5420). So far as it goes this 
evidence would favour Dr. Hamann’s conclusion, but it is too 
slight to build an induction upon. The assimilation both of sub 
and ad before m is more common. Yet neither is found in the 
Campanian volume, and only ammissus in the Calabrian, along with © 
numerous instances of non-assimilation. Non-assimilation appears 
to be also the rule in Latium: there are no examples of either sub 
or ad assimilated. In the province of Asia im memoriam occurs 
twice, in Dalmatia once, with im bello, im praetorio: in Africa 
there is one example of amministrare dating from the fourth 
century. In the MSS. of Virgil, where we should rather expect to 
find it, there is only one imperfect example of ad assimilated before 
m: A MORSO Cod. Med. Georg. ii. 379. Assimilation of sub and in 
before m is much more frequent (ommututt, swmmersum, summit- 
tere, summovere, im magnum, im mare,im me, im medium, &c.). 
Similar assimilations appear to be characteristic of the Vatican 
MS. (V’), which dates from the seventh century, of the Hxcerpts of 
Eugippius; and they are still more marked in two ninth century 
French MSS. P and 7 of the same author. They would, in fact, 
seem to be carried back, if not to Eugippius himself, to the original 
copy of the Hacerpts. So large a work, consisting merely of 
extracts from St. Augustine, would probably not be written out 
by the abbot? himself, but by some of his monks. In the Vita 
Severini, which we may suppose that Eugippius would write with 
his own hand, there are no very striking examples until we come 
to Cod. V, a MS. of the tenth or eleventh century, which has 
quemammodum throughout. There is strong evidence for the 
usage in Victor Vitensis, where Petschenig reads ammoneret, 
ammonere, ammissi—in all six times. In Jordanes it occurs 
twelve times. In Sedulius it is probably not original but 
characteristic of two MSS. M&M JZ, both probably Italian. 
Arndt has admitted amminiculo once into the text of Gregory 
of Tours (p. 166. 1. 4). Assimilation is common in Cod. Casi- 
mensis (A‘) of this writer, a MS. of the eleventh or twelfth 
century in broken Lombardic, said to show signs of having been 
copied from a Merovingian exemplar. It is however probable that 
forms like ammirabilis are really Italian. Gregory adopts the 
commoner forms of assimilation, but he more often does not assimi- 

1 There is much to be said for the spelling ‘abbat,’ which has had a con- 
tinuous existence in our literature from the twelfth century onwards (‘ abbad’ 


occurs ¢. 889), but as ‘abbot’ is also perfectly legitimate (see Dr. Murray’s 
Dictionary s. v. ) the usage of the majority may decide, 
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late. Assimilation is rare in Alcimus Avitus and Venantius 
Fortunatus (there are no instances of swss- or amm-): it is very 
slight in the specimens of Visigothic writing : and, speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said that it is avoided by the writers of the Caroline 
period as represented in the two volumes of Poetae Medii Aevi. The 
same would hold good for the two books of the Historia Ecclestastica, 
which are all that has been critically edited of the works of Bede. 

In the Vulgate ammirabantur seems to be assured in Matt. vil. 
28: it occurs in eleven of Bishop Wordsworth’s MSS. (in one case 
as a correction) of very varied origin: swmmiserunt is also deci- 
sively attested in Mark ii. 4. There is a division of authorities in 
Acts ix. 25, x. 11: in the first of these places the Campanian MS. 
F does not assimilate. 

In the grammatical treatise of Cassiodorius assimilation is dis- 
tinctly recognised : ammonet and amminiculo are given as examples, 
also summovit and sumministrat (ed. Keil, p. 162 f.). In this part 
of his treatise Cassiodorius is quoting from an earlier writer, 
Papirianus; but he himself wrote in the same manner (e.g. 
ammonui, p. 146). 

Taking all the evidence together, a better case appears to be 
made out than we have as yet had. There is, I think, a presump- 
tion that the less usual forms of assimilation are Italian. 

A = AU. Corssen would confine this usage during the early 
centuries to proper names (Aussprache, i. 663 f.) According to him 
it begins in Greek inseriptions of century I (KAAAIOY, ATOYSTE), 
then in Latin. It is found most frequently in De Rossi’s Roman 
inscriptions ; but it also occurs three times in Cisalpine Gaul, once 
at Puteoli, once in Sardinia ; also twice in Spain (Cladius, Glacus), 
and three times for the name of the month (id. and kal. Agust.) 
in Africa. Besides Agusto, atem also occurs in Codex Monacensis 
(q), @ Freising MS. of the seventh century, which is thought to have 
been written in the eastern half of the Merovingian dominions ; 
and two instances of agurior for auguror are given by Caspari, 
Hom. de Sacril. p. 53 (Christiania, 1886). Knoell notes a single 
instance in the Vatican MS. (saec. vii) of the Hacerpts of Eugippius, 
He remarks upon this (p. vii), as he says that the confusion is very 
common in some of his MSS. Unfortunately he does not tell us 
which; but we may infer from the specimen given on p. xxv. that 
Q@ was one of them. As a near ancestor of Q was written at 
Naples in the year 581, it is possible that the peculiarity may 
be Italian. When however we turn to the Vulgate of Luke ii. 1 
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we find that agusto is read in DLQRTY, of which DQR are Irish, 
LY English, and 7 Spanish. Not only agusti, aguste, but also 
agures (bts) occur in specimens of Visigothic writing of the eighth 
century (Ewald and Loewe, tabb. viii, xi). Similar forms appear 
both in French and English MSS. (Pal. Soa ii. 35; Cat. Ane. 
MSS., pp. 60, 61; Arndt, Sehrifttafeln, tab. 16). Agustus, 
Agustidunum are the common forms in Gregory of Tours. The 
grammarian Caper lays down ausculta non asculta (ed. Keil, 
vii. 108), which shows that both forms were current. And if 
turning to modern usage it is argued that the Italian form is 
‘ Agostino,’ it may be replied that the Spanish is also ‘ Agustin.’ 

O = AU. Clodus is no doubt the vernacular spelling. “We are 
reminded of the story about Vespasian’s pronunciation of plaustra 
as plostra (Sueton. Vesp. 22), which was apparently a provincialism 
derived from his Sabine birthplace. Clodus is widely attested in 
MSS. of the Old-Latin Version, in both its forms, African and 
European. This, however, would not be decisive, as the form 
which is called African need not have been African in its origin, 
circulated outside Africa, and is extant in MSS. which are probably 
not African. Yet there can be no doubt that clodws was really 
current in Africa: it has an assured place in the text of Cyprian. 
Clodus and claudus are found side by side in Irish MSS. of the 
seventh or eighth centuries. Gregory of Tours certainly wrote 
clodus : so too Venantius Fortunatus: the majority of the Vulgate 
MSS. have it in Matt. xv. 30, 31, 

U = AU. The forms clus: for claust, elusum for clausum are 
also very widely diffused. They are found in MSS. of all kinds, 
both of the Old Latin and of the Vulgate (e.g. Luke xiii. 25 
clauserit c f ff, 8, cluserit b dei q; Matt. vi. 6 clauso codd, 
plur. ; cluso tPFOJL*MO*QRZ; Matt. xiii 15 clauserunt BKM 
TVWXZ*, cluserunt ACFHOJMO*Y), Examples like these show 
- the presence of the w-forms in every region where the Bible was 
copied. They also occur in Apuleius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer 
Calaritanus (several instances in each), also once in Salvian of 
Marseilles, though not apparently in Claudianus Mamertus, 
Eugippius, Orientius, or Sedulius. 

A =E. Not uncommon in inscriptions in the word consacrare; 
_ but a more exact parallel to the adtractaverit of Codex Amiatinus 
is supplied by Gregory of Tours, where three of the oldest and 
best MSS. (two of the seventh century and one of the eighth) read 
contractans. I see too that Mr. Ellis reads detractans in Avienus, 
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XXVill. 19, with Jeep in Claud. Rapt. Pros. i. 156, observing that 
retractare is invariable. We might also point to Cyprian, Ep. 
lxvii. 9, where all Hartel’s MSS. have detractores or detractatores. 

E =I. The single example of this redemet (= redimet) need 
not detain us. Numbers of such cases might be quoted from the 
inscriptions or MSS. of every region. It is so frequent in the 
British MSS. of the Vulgate as almost to be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of these islands ; but it is too clearly attested elsewhere. I 
pass over for the same reason the aspirate in hostiwm. 

Vowel prefixed to Simpure. More interesting than the last 
examples is the form histriatarum (= striatarum in 3 Reg. vii. 24). 
The prefixing of a vowel to s impure is of course not rare in the 
Romance countries. In the Spanish inscriptions there are four 
examples like [scholasticus; in Africa four examples, and many 
proper names; in Calabria one example of 2 prefixed and two of e 
(espiritum, explendidus). Le Blant quotes a number of examples 
(Inscr. Chrét. de la Gaule, p. cxvili). Jordanes has expectaculum 
(which is also found in Priscillian) and expoliatam ; and there are 
similar examples in Gregory of Tours. Some curious forms occur 
in the single extant MS. of Arnobius, Codex Parisinus, saec. ix. in., 
copied from a Lombardic (? Merovingian) original, where a 1s pre- 
fixed in this way (e.g. aspiritu, ascawros, adscribuntur for 
scribuntur; ed. Reifferscheid, p. x), and what I suppose is still 
more peculiar, instructwm for structum, insctentia for sctentia, 
inspecualt for spectacult, &c., in all five examples, and yet others. 
Nearer to the particular form in question would be hispatit, which 
occurs on p. 53 of the Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta‘, which 1s 
thought to be work of an Aquitanian lady named Sylvia, and 
appears to have been written in 385~388 a.p. The MS. in which 
the form occurs is Lombardic of the tenth century. We have, 
however, a still more exact parallel in the form histriaturts for 
striaturis, which is common to all the six leading MSS. of 
Apollinaris Sidonius (Zp. iv. ix. 4; p. 60.1. 6,ed. Luetjohann). It 
would thus go back at least to the archetype of these MSS., and 
perhaps even to Sidonius himself or the scribe whom he employed. 
In any case the form must have been in use in Gaul as well as in 
Italy. 

The converse case of Spanta for Hispania, on which Dr. 
Hamann also tries to base an argument, is of frequent occurrence. 


1 Ed. Gamurrini; cf. Wolffiin, Archiv f. lat. Lexikog. iv. 260. 
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It is found in Spanish inscriptions, and in the specimens of Visi- 
gothic writing (Ewald and Loewe, tab. xiv): it occurs in the 
Muratorian Fragment (which is probably Italian) and in the MS. 
of Arnobius (once): it is well authenticated in Gregory of Tours 
and is the constant spelling (thirty-six times) in Jordanes. 

S=EX. I hardly know whether we need seek a parallel for 
espendebat which Dr. Hamann quotes from Judith xiii. 8. In the 
MS. both the intrusive letters are marked for omission. They 
might possibly represent a reading expendebat. The Clementine 
text has pendebat, which is doubtless right. 

The form scandescet for excandescet in Sap. v. 23 has many 
analogies in that remarkable MS. Cod. Bezae (D Evv.). The forms 
which occur so frequently as to be characteristic of this MS, 
sconspectu, scoruscatio, scoruscus, appear to mark a still further 
stage of development. They must, I suppose, have arisen from 
ex conspectu, excoruscatio, though the preposition has entirely lost 
its force (the reading in Acts vii. 46 is in sconspectudi). It were 
much to be wished that we knew where Cod. Bezae itself was 
written. The common view, as we have seen, assigns it to the 
South of France. In favour of this would be the curious form 
sonitum (= pépysva, Luke xxi. 34), which is naturally compared with 
* goin 7.’ 

PH=P,and DI=Z. The spelling tophadius is another inter- 
esting point. The aspiration of pis not very common and does 
not seem, 80 far as I can judge, to be local. The spelling topadium 
occurs in the leading MS. () of the genuine Speculum of Bt. 
Augustine (ed. Weihrich, p. iii): this MS. is of the ninth century 
and came from St. Emmeran’s at Ratisbon. Cod. Bobiensis (k) of 
the Old Latin has baptidiator in Matt. xi. 11 (baptiztator five times 
elsewhere). Mr. Maunde Thompson believes that & was written in 
Italy ; but, however this may be, baptidiare occurs four times in 
the Peregrinatio (Wolfflin, Archiv, iv. 260), and we have also 
rabidtare (Ronsch, Jt. u. V. p. 171), evorcidiare (ib. p. 458), catomi- 
diare (Georges). And even though we should suppose, what 
would be difficult to prove, that all the MSS. in which these forms 
occurred were Italian, there would still remain other instances 
which could not be thus accounted for. The corresponding change 
of z for di (especially in the form zabulus) is very widely distributed 


1 See, however, especially Ducange s. v. ‘ soniare,’ which appears to be found 
in glossaries on the Leges Langobardorum, but was also current in France. 
Ducange’s glossaries have somnium, ppovris, ldcwrinds : somnior, peppy. 
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—from Commodian (in Palestine ?) to the Irish Books of Kells and 
Durrow. 

The dropping of M is the last of Dr. Hamann’s instances. It 
is, however, too common to furnish any criterion. There are many 
examples in the Spanish and African inscriptions besides those in 
Italy ; and instances similar to those quoted from Cod. Amiatinus 
are plentiful enough in other MSS. 


To sum up. The results of this enquiry must be confessed to 
be disappointing ; they are for the most part negative rather than 
positive. Many of the points which we have been discussing (c 
inserted before 7, w=au, a=e, e=t, ph=h, dropping of final m) 
hardly seem to have even a prima facie case in their favour. We 
should add to these 0 = aw in clodus, but for the story about 
Vespasian. It is possible that this form may have been Italian in 
its origin, but at least from the third century onwards it is common 
in other provinces. Perhaps the same may be said of a = aw in 
Agustinus, &c. This too may have come originally from Italy, but 
it is also firmly established in Spain and found its way frequently 
into the North. The accretion or suppression of vowels before s 
impure, and the substitution of s for x are not so much character- 
istic of Italy as of the Romance countries in general. There remain 
the epenthesis of n, as in gigans, assimilation of prepositions, and 
di=z. In regard to these, the evidence collected has been of 
course far from exhaustive: its proportions might easily be altered 
by wider enquiry: there is also some uncertainty as to the localities 
to which the different items of evidence are to be referred. Itis a 
delicate question of the weighing of evidence on which I am by no 
means sure that my own impression is right: still I am inclined to 
think that there is some ground for Dr. Hamann’s contention, and 
that the examples are strewn more thickly as we approach Italian 
soil. 

It must not be thought that all the branches of this kind of 
enquiry are equally inconclusive. The type of Visigothic writing 
stands out very distinctly. Extreme examples of it may be seen 
in Cod. Cavensis (C) of the Vulgate, and in the Paris MS. (0) 
above referred to of Joh. Cassianus. More normal examples would 
be the common readings of C7’e in the Vulgate, and some of the 
specimens of writing in Ewald and Loewe’s collection. Nowhere 
but in Spanish MSS. have I found mice = mihi, and the substitu- 
tion of gu for c (as in gwwr) is more common than elsewhere. 
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Some characteristics also come out in the Irish MSS. Extreme 
examples of these would be the Book of Armagh and Dr. T. K. 
Abbott’s Cod. Usservanus II, more normal examples the Books of 
Kells and Durrow and the Rushworth Gospels. There is a very 
common tendency in Irish MSS. to the doubling especially of s in 
forms like possitus, nisst. Nowhere but in the Book of Armagh 
have I found the curious form anguelus (= angelus): forms like 
diciens, vidiens are marked in Cod. Usserianus, and it is a curious 
coincidence that diciens occurs also in Cod. Bobtensis (k), which, 
although it belonged to St. Columban’s monastery, is possibly older 
than St. Columban himeelf, and at least not Irish (0. Z. B. 7. ii. 
pp. clxi, clxv.). The Visigothic MS. of Cassian, however, has con- 
cupiscientia, inpudiens. 

I rather believe that the doubling of consonants in the penulti- 
mate, as in obtullit, is characteristic of Northern France, including 
the Valley of the Loire. 


A few more facts of some interest may be adduced in regard to 
the assimilation of d before m. This is not original in the writings 
of Cassian. The form guemadmodum occurs frequently in both 
the Institutions and the Conferences without variant. Assimilation 
is characteristic of a particular MS. WV (Cod. 483 of the Arsenal at 
Paris of the roth or 11th century) of the treatise Contra Nestoriwm. 
It is equally characteristic of the archetype of all the extant 
MSS. of Sidonius (cf. the preface by Leo to Luetjohann’s edition, 
p. xxxi). This archetype appears to have been written in the 
eighth century (ébid. p. xxvii). It does not follow that Sidonius 
himself assimilated, and to judge from his text the editor appears 
to think that he did not. Arguing from Cassian on the one hand, 
and from Gregory of Tours on the other, the presumption might 
be thought to be in this direction ; but we might, on the other 
hand, suppose that Sidonius derived a tendency to assimilate from 
his Italian connexions. An interesting MS. of Primasius on the 
Apocalypse (Bodl. Douce 140) repeatedly has quemammodum. 
This MS: was probably written in England in the eighth or 
ninth century, but there is some reason to think that it was copied 
from a Merovingian exemplar. It is possible that Primasius him- 
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self may have written guemammodum. If so, his evidence would 
hold good for Africa in the time of Justinian. The practice of 
assimilating in this way might have been brought over from Italy. 
But the instances just quoted might suggest the conclusion that it 
was introduced into some French centre not later than the eighth 
century. I believe that guemammodum is a good test word, and 
that a fairly clear generalisation might be made out about it ; but 
more material must be collected. 


THE END. 
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Lloyd, S.T.P.R. 18mo. 33. 
On writing paper, with wide 
margin, Ios. 6d. 


Appendices ad Novum 
Testamentum Stephanicum, jam inde a 
Millii temporibus Oxoniensium 
manibus tritum; curante Gulmo. 
Sanday, A.M.,S.T.P.,LL.D. I. Col- 
latiotextusWestcottio-Hortiani(jure 
permisso) cum textu Stephanico anni 
MDL. II. Delectus lectionum notatu 
dignissimarum. III. Lectiones 
quaedam ex codicibus versionum 
Memphiticae Armeniacae Aethio- 
picae fusiusillustratae. 18mo. Just 
ready. 


—— Novum Testamentwm 
Graece juxta Exemplar Milianum, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. On writing paper, 
with wide margin, 9s. 


with the Readings adopted by the 
Revisers of the Authorised Ver- 
sion :— 
(1) Pica type, with Marginal Re- 
ferences. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
(2) Long Primer type.. Feap. 8vo. 
48. 6d, 
(3) The same, on writing paper, 
with wide margin, 158. | 


—— The Parallel New Testa- 


ment, Greek and English; being the 
Authorised Version, 1611; the Re- 
vised Version, 1881 ; and the Greek 
Text followed in the Revised Ver- 
sion. 8vo. 128. 6d. 


—— Outlines of Textual Criti- 


cism applied to the New Testament. By 
C. E. Hammond, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 


— A Greek Testament Pri- 
mer. An Easy Grammar and Read- 
ing Book for the use of Students 
beginning Greek. By E. Miller, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 38, 6d. 


LATIN. IInbri Psalmorum 


Versio antiqua Latina, cum Paraphrast 
Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, 
F.A.S. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts: No. I. The Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, from the St. Ger- 
main MS. (g,). Edited with Intro- 
duction and Appendices by John 
Wordsworth, D.D. Small 4to., stiff 
covers, 6s. 


Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts: No. II. Portions of the Gospels 
according to St. Mark and St. 
Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. (k), 
etc. Edited by John Wordsworth, 
D.D., W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., and 
H. J. White, M.A. Small 4to., stiff 
covers, 218. 
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LATIN. Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts: No. III. The Four Gospels, 
from the Munich MS. (q), now num- 
bered Lat. 6224 in the Royal Library 
at Munich. With a Fragment from 
St. John in the Hof-Bibliothek at 
Vienna (Cod, Lat. 502). Edited, 
with the aid of Tischendorf’s tran- 
script (under the direction of the 
Bishop of Salisbury), by H. J. White, 
M.A. Small 4to. stiff covers, 12s. 6d, 


Nouum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, se- 
cundum Editionem S. Hieronymi. 
Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuit Iohannes Wordsworth, 
S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis. 
In operis societatem adsumto 
Henrico Juliano White, A.M., 
Societatis S. Andreae, Collegii Theo- 
logici Sarisburiensis Vice-Principali. 
Partis prioris fasciculus primus. 
Euangeliium secundum Mattheum. 
4to., papers covers, 12s. 6d. 


OLD-FRENCH. Libri Psal- 
morum Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. ms. 
in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum 
Versione Metrica aliisgue Monumentis 
pervetustis, Nunc primum descripsit 
et edidit Franciscus Michel, Phil. 
Doe. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. The Holy Bible 
in the Earliest English Versions, made 
from the Latin Vulgate by John 
Wycliffe and his followers: edited 
by Forshall and Madden. 4 vols. 
Royal 4to. 3. 3s. 

Also reprinted from the above, with 


Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt. D. 


The Books of Job, Psalms, 


Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Solomon. Extra feap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 


The New Testament. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH. The Holy Bible, 


Revised Version *. 
Cheap Editions for School Use. 


_ Revised Bible. Pearl 16mo., cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. 


Revised New Testament. Non- 
pareil 32mo., 6d.; Brevier 16mo., 
1s.; Long Primer 8vo., Is. 6d. 


# The Revised Version is the joint property of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


The Oxford Bible for 
Teachers, containing supplementary 
Helps to the Study of the Bible, includ- 
ing summaries of the several Books, 
with copious explanatory notes; 
and Tables illustrative of Scripture 
History and the characteristics of 
Bible Lands, with a complete Index 
of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dic- 
tionary of Proper Names, and a 
series of Maps. Prices in various 
sizes and bindings, from 3s. to 2l. 5s. 


Helps to the Study of the 
Bible, taken from the Oxford Bible for 
Teachers. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


The Psalter, or Psalms 
of David, and certain Canticles, with a 
Translation and Exposition in Eng- 
lish, by Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
Edited by H, R. Bramley, M.A. 
With an Introduction and Glos- 
sary. Demy 8vo. 1, Is. 


Studia Biblica. Essays 


in Biblical Archswology and Criti- 
cism, and kindred subjects. By 
Members of the University of Ox- 
ford. Vol.I. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


London: Henry FrRowpe, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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4 FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


ENGLISH. The Book of | GOTHIC. The Gospel of St. 
Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin Mark in Gothic, according to the 
Vulgate, and the Authorised English translation made by Wulfila in the 
Version; with an Introduction, Fourth Century. Edited, with a 


Critical Apparatus, and a Com- Grammatical Introduction and 
mentary. By W. J. Deane, M.A. Glossarial Index, by W. W. Skeat, 
4to. 128. 6d. Litt. D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 


2. FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, ETC. 


St. Athanasius: Orations Cyrilli in D. Joannis Evan- 
against the Arians, With an account gelium. Accedunt Fragmenta Varia 


of his Life by William Bright, D.D. | necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Dia- 
Crown 8vo. 9s. conum Duo, Edidit post Aubertum 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 8vo. 


Historical Writings, ac- 
cording to the Benedictine Text. With 
an Introduction by W. Bright, D.D. | ___ Commentarii in Lucae 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. Evangelium mipanetouian.. © 


St. Augustine: Select Anti- mss. apud Mus. Britan. edidit R. 
Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts of the Payne Smith, A.M. «to. Il. as. 
Second Council of Orange. With an 
Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Canons of the First Four Sate 
General Councils of Nicaea, Constanti- | Bphraemi Syri, Rabulae Epi- 
nople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. Crown scopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorumque Opera 


al. 58. 


—— The same, translated by 
R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 
148. 


8vo. 28, 6d. Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis mss, in 
Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Notes on the above. Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit 


By William Bright, D.D. Crown J. J. Overbeck. 8vo. 11. Is, 

8vo. 538. 6d. 

Eusebii Pamphili Lvangelicae 
Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad Codd. 
mss. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 


Catenae Graecorun Patrum 
in Novum Testamentum. Edidit J. A. 


Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi VIII. 8vo. TomiIV. 8vo. 11. 108, 
al. 48. 
Clementis Alexandrini Opera, Evangelicae Demonstra- 


ex recensione Guil. Dindorfti. Tomi IV. lionis Libri X. Recensuit T. Gaisford, 
8vo. 3. S.T.P. TomilII. 8vo. 158. 


Cyrilli Archiepiscop: Alexan- contra Hieroclem et 
drini in XII Prophetas. Edidit P.E. |  Marcellum Libri. Recensuit T. Gais- 
Pusey, A.M. TomilITI. 8vo. ai. 2s. ford, S.T.P. 8vo. 7s. 


Oxford: Clarendon Fres-. 
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Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, according to the text of Burton, 
with an Introduction by W. Bright, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. - 


Evagrii Historia Ecclesvastica, 
ex recensione H. Valesii. 8vo. 4s. 


Irenaeus: The Third Book of 
St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, against 
Heresies. "With short Notes and a 
Glossary by H. Deane, B.D. Crown 
8vo. 58. 6d. 


Origenis Philosophumena ; 
sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. E 
Codice Parisino nunc primum edi- 
dit Emmanuel Miller. 8vo. Ios. 


Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Cle- 
mentis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. Polycarpit, 
quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, 
S.T.P.R. TomillI. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. 11. Is. 


Reliquiae Sacrae secuwndi ter- 
tiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. Routh, 
S.T.P. Tomi V. Second Edition. 8vo. 
1l. 5s. 


Scriptorum LFcclesiasticorum 
Opuscula. Recensuit M. J. Routh, 
S.T.P. TomilII. 8vo. tos, 


Socratis Scholastici Historia 
Ecclesiastica. Gr. et Lat. Edidit R. 
Hussey, S8.T.B. Tomi ITI. 8vo. 153s. 


Socrates’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, according to the Text of Hussey, 
with an Introduction by William 
Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sozomeni Historia LEcclesi- 
astica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 
Tomi III. 8vo. 165s. 


Theodoreti Kcclesiasticae His- 
toriae Libri VV. Recensuit T. Gaisford, 
S.T.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


3. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ETC. - 


Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Edited, with English Notes, by 
G. H. Moberly, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
108, 6d. 


Bigg. TheChristian Platonists 
of Alexandria; being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1886. By Charles Bigg, 
D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bingham’s Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, and other Works. 10 
vols. 8vo. 3l. 3s. 


Bright. Chapters of Early 
English Church History. By W. Bright, 
D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 128. 

Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation of the Church of England, A 
new Edition. Carefully revised, and 
the Records collated with the ori- 


ginals, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 
8vo. 11. 108. 


Cardwell’s Documentary An- 
nals of the Reformed Church of England ; 
being a Collection of Injunctions, 
Declarations, Orders, Articles of 
Inquiry, etc. from 1546 to 1716. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and 
Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., 
and W. Stubbs, D.D. Vols. I and 
III. Medium 8vo. each 11. 1s. 

Vol. II, Part I. Medium 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Vol. II, Part II. Church of Ireland ; 
Memorials of St. Patrick. Stiff 
covers, 38. 6d. 
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Fuller’s Church History of 
Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A, 6vols. 8vo, Il. 198. 


Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana. 
Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 8vo. 
6s. 


Hamilton’s (Archbishop John) 
Catechism, 1552. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Glossary, by Thomas 
Graves Law, Librarian of the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh. With a Pre- 
face by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. Demy 8vo. 123. 6d. 


Hussey. tise of the Papal 
Power, traced in three Lectures. By 
Robert Hussey, B.D. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


John, Bishop of Ephesus. The 
Third Part of his Ecclesiastical History. 
{In Syriac.] Now first edited by 
William Cureton, M.A. 4to. 11. 128. 


— The same, translated by 
R. Payne Smith, M.A, 8vo, 10s, 


Le Neve’s Fast. 
Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 
from 1715 to 1853 by T. Duffus 
Hardy. 3 vols. 8vo. 14 Is. 


Noelli (A.) Catechismus sive 
prima institutio disciplinaque Pietatis 


4, ENGLISH 
Bradley. Lectures on the 
Book of Job. By George Granville 


Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— Lectures on Ecclesiastes. 
By G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Ecclesiae 


_ Christianae Latine explicata. Editio 
nova cura Guil. Jacobson, A.M. 8vo. 
58. 6d. 


Records of the Reformation. 
The Divorce, 1527-1533. Mostly now 
for the first time printed from MSS. 
in the British Museum and other 
Libraries. Collected and arranged 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
11, 163, 


Reformatio Legum Ecclesias- 
ticarum. The Reformation of Eccle- 
siastical Laws, as attempted in the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
and Elizabeth. Edited by E. Card- 
well, D.D. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


Shirley. Some Accownt of the 
Church in the Apostolic Age. By W.W. 
Shirley, D.D. Second Edition, Feap. 
8vo. 38. 6d. — 


Stillingfleet’s Origines Bri- 
tannicae, with Lloyd’s Historical 
Account of Church Government. 
Edited by T. P. Pantin, M.A. 2 
vols, 8vo. 10s, 


Stubbs. Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum. An attempt to exhibit 
the course of Episcopal Succession 
in England. By W. Stubbs, D.D. 
Small 4to. 8s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bull’s Works, with Nelson’s 
Life. Edited by E. Burton, D.D. 
8 vols. 8vo. al, gs. 

Burnet’s Exposition of the 
XXXIX Articles. 8vo. 78. 


Butler’s Works. 


118, 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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Comber'’s Companion to the | Jackson’s (Dr. Thomas) Works: 


Temple; or a Help to Devotion. in 
the use of the Common Prayer. 
7 vols. 8vo. 1, IIs, 6d. 


Cranmer’s Works. Collected 
and arranged by H. Jenkyns, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College. 4 vols. 
8vo, Il. 10s, 

Enchiridion 


Anti-Romanum. 


Theologicum 


Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor’s Dissua- 
sive from Popery, and Treatise 
on the Real Presence. 8vo. 8s. 


Vol. II, Barrow on the Suprem- 
acy of the Pope, with his Dis- 
course on the Unity of the 
Church. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. III. Tracts selected from 
Wake, Patrick, Stillingfleet, 
Clagett, and others. 8vo. 11s. 


Greswell’s Harmonia Evan- 
gelica, Fifth Edition. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Hall’s Works. Edited by P. 
Wynter, D.D. 10 vols. 8vo. 3I. 38. 


Heurtley. Harmonia Sym- 
bolica: Creeds of the Western Church. 
By C. Heurtley, D.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Homilies appovnted to be read 
in Churches. Edited by J. Griffiths, 
M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


. Hooker’s Works, with his Life 
by Walton, arranged by John Keble, 
M.A. Seventh Edition. Revised by 
R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and F. Paget, D.D. 3 vols. 
medium 8vo._ 11. 16s. 


—— the Teat as arranged by 
J. Keble, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 118, 


12 vols, 8vo, 31. 6s. 


Jewel’s Works, Edited by R. 
W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 11, 108. 


Martineau. <A Study of Re- 
ligion: its Sources and Contents. By 
James Martineau, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Il, 48. 


Patrick’s Theological Works. 


9 vols. 8vo. 11. Is, 


Pearson’s Exposition of the 
Creed. | Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition. 8Vvo. 
10s. 6d. 


Minor Theological Works. 
Edited with a Memoir, by Edward 
Churton, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Ios. 


Sanderson’s Works. Edited 
by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 8vo. 
1d. 108. 


Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae. 


2 vols. 8vo. 9s. 


Rational Account of the 
Grounds of Protestant Religion ; being 
a vindication of Archbishop Laud’s 
Relation of a Conference, etc. 2 
vols. 8vo, 108 


Wall’s History of Infant Bap- 
tism, Edited by H. Cotton, D.C.L. 
2vols, 8vo. 1, Is, 


Waterland’s Works, with Life, 
by Bp. Van Mildert. A new Edition, 
with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 8vo. 
2l. IIs, 


Review of the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, with a Preface by 
the late Bishop of London. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 64, 


London: Henry Frowpe, Amen Corner, E.C. 


8 LITURGIOLOG Y. 


Wheatly’s Illustration of the | Wyclif. Select English Works. 
Book of Common Prayer. 8vo. 58 By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 
rl. 18. 


Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Trialogus. With the 


Original Works of John Wydif. By Supplement now first edited. By 
W. W. Shirley, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Gotthard Lechler. 8vo. 7s. 


5. LITURGIOLOGY. 


Cardwell’s 7'wo Books of Com- 
mon Prayer, set forth by authority 
in the Reign of King Edward VI, 
compared with each other. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 


and a few other early MS. Service 
Books of the English Church. 
Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D., F.S.A. 
4to. half morocco, 11 15. 


| 

History of Conferences | Maskell. Ancient Liturgy of 
on the Book of Common Prayer from the Church of England, according to 
1551 to 1690. Third Edition. 8vo. the uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, 


78. 6d. and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy 


arranged in parallel columns, with 
- Hammond. Liturgies, Eastern preface and notes. By W. Maskell, 
and Western. Edited, with Intro- M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 158. 
duction, Notes, and a Liturgical 


—— Monumenta Ritualia 
Glossary, by C. E. Hammond, M.A. Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occasional 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. : 


; Offices of the Church of England 

An Appendix to the above, crown according to the old use of Salisbury, 

8vo. paper covers, Is. 6d. the Prymer in English, and other 

prayers and forms, with disserta- 

tions and notes. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 2. Ios. 


Leofric Missal, The, as used 
in the Cathedral of Exeter during 
the Episcopate of its first Bishop, . 
A.D. 1080-1072 ; together withsome | Warren. The Inturgy and 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, Ritual of the Celtic Church. By F. E. 
the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, : Warren, B.D. 8vo. 14s. 
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